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| Fin 8 7 Poyages of the Spaniards to the coaft of Anahuac, 1.—Charater of tbe principal Cone 
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querors of Mexico, 4<—Fifory of the Spaniards in Tabaſco, 7,— Armament and Voyage 
of Cortes, 8. Account of the famous Indian Donna Marina, — of the armament at 
the port of Chalchicuechan, 11.—Montezuma's wneafineſs, embaſſy, and preſents to Cortes, 15. 

| _—=Preſent from Montezuma to the Catholic king, 17 Embaſſy from the lord of Chempoalla, and 
iti conſequences} #$8.—Impriſonment of the royal miniflers in Chiabuitatla, 22. Cegfederaq of 
the Totonacas with the Spaniards, 23.—Fourdation of Vera Cruz, 24—New embaſſies and 


b Preſents From Montezuma, 25 —Breaking of the idols of Chempoalla, 26,——Litters from the 


armament to the Catbolic ling, 28.—Signal 2 Cortes, 29.—Murch of the Spaniardi to 
Tlaſcala, ib.— Aleeration in the Tlaſealans, their reſelution concerning the Spaniards, 31 .—War 
ff Tlaſcals, 35,—=New embaſſies and preſents from Montezuma to Cortes, 39:—Peace and con- 


with the Hyexotzincas, 43.—Submiſſion of Tlaſcala to the Catholic king, ib.—Fatry of the S- 
 niards into Tlaſrala, 44.—Enmity between the Tlaſcalans and -Cholulans, 47 —Entry of the 
Spaniards into Cholula, 48.—Saughter comwiltied in Cha 50.—S#bmiffion of 'the Cholulaxs 
and Typeacheſe, 53.—New nA and preſent from the 1 of "Mexico, r4—Revolutiont in 

Totonacapan, 55,—March of the Spaniards to Tidlnanaled,' $6:—Fifit of -the king of Texcuco 
| to Cortes, 59.—Vifit of the princes of Texcuco, and entry of the Spaniards into that court, 6r;— - 

Entry f the Spaniards inte n 02 Oy Y the en into A, — 63. 
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' ſcription M the . city . Mexico, 51. Hf, of Cortes's zeal for religion, .74.—Inpriſoument” 
of Montezuma, 756—Life of the ling in priſon, 80.-Puniſbhment of the lard of Naubilan, and 
new. inſults to Mantezuma, .82.——Attempts F the king of Acolhuacan againſt the Spaniards, 85. 
== Impriſonment of that king and other lords, 88.-—Submiſfon of Montezuma and the nobles to the | 
| ling of dun, g0we-Finf homage of the Mexicans 10. the crown ef, Pain, g1.—Vneafingi of - 
: the nobles, and new fears of Montezuma, — of the governor of Cuba againſt 
Cortes, „ ian aver Naruaez, 9 —Slaagbter of the nobles and inſurrefion of the people, 
eee. the Mexicans and Spaziards, 103.—FSprech of the King to the peo; le, 
and its ect, 105.7 errible engagerpent in the temple, 107.—Death of Montezuma, and otbex 
herds, 110. Defeat of . the Syaniards in their retreat, 114.-—Fatiguing march of the Spaniards, . 
. 117. Famous battle of Otompan, ib.—Retreat of. the Spaniards ts Tlaſcala, .120.—Z#tHion of, 
lia in Mexico, 121-—Emblaſy from king. Cuitlabuatzin to Tiaſcala, .123 —Baptiſm of the 
- Jaw deeds of. Tlaſcala, ; 1 25-—Di iſcontent - among the Spaniards, 1 26.—War of the Spaxiards 
ail the Tepeacheſe, ib. ur. of Duaubquechollan, 1 28,—War of Itzocan, 131.—7 ar of : 
| Xalatzinco, Tecamachalco, and Tochicpec, 132.—Hevoc made by the fall har. Death of ; 
 Cuitlahuatzin, aud prince Maxixcatzin, and election of Ruaublemotzin, I = Ch EARS of prince 
Coanacotzin, . of Cuicnlizcataing — — 134 
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Review and march of the Spaniſh army to Tezcuco, 135,—Entry of the Spaniards into that court. 
Revolutions there, 139. Dangerous expedition againſt Iztapalapan, th.2.—Confederacy of Otom- 
pan, and otber cities, with the Spaniards, 143 ·— Tranſporting of the materials of the brigan- 
| tines, 1 46 —Expeditions againſt Nallocan and Tlacopan, 147 ,—E xpeditions againſt Huax- 
ti pec, Jaubiepel and Facapichtla, 149 Fruit ef negoc lation <vith' the court of Mexico, 1 51. 
March of the Spaniards through the ſouthern mount ount ink, 1 $2,-Conqueft of Luathnabuac, 

. 153,—Congueft of Xacbimilco, 1 N if the Sþ 
e—Conſdiracy againf Cortes, 167 .—Loft preparations for the freeze of Mexico, I 58.— Dio 
tion tbe army in the fiege of the capital, 1 59. Punifoment of Xicotencall,* 160.—Firft Hoſ- 
tilities and beginning of the Hage, 162. —Firft entry of the Se into the cafital, 163.— Ja- 
| creaſe of the auxiliary troops of the Spaniards, 167. Nb entries inty the = x 68. 
Li 275 ſeveral cities of the lake againſt | the Spaniards, 189 2 ere. | 
of Tzilacatzin, 171 —Tr reachery of the X ochimilcas, and 
- Mexicans, ib.—Z ng agement of. the brigantines and { Pratagens | 91 the W 845 
_ . nbafly ta the king of Mexico, 1774—Expeditions, againſt the be Malinalthe/e ang, 
178. Aemorable actions of the general Chechemecath, 181.—S Slaughter . made in Men, and 
_. bravery af ſome Women, 1 82.—Deplorable fate of t Mexicans, 185 . attempt; to 
\,. make them: Lavender, 1$6.—New confi and K Slaughter ; of #he . Mexica: 1, 187 — aft 
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eruiſes from thence to diſcover new countries, and barter 2 J 
for Ametican gold. In the year 1517, other adverse, Fran 3 
Hernandez; of Cordova, weighed anchor m the port of Ajaruco, 

now called the Havanna, with one hundred and ten ſoldiers, and pre A 
ing to the weſtward by the advice of Antonio. , one of the moſt 7 
i. Vor. II. 9 — B | famous _ 
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Ed cicovercd; in the- Pebining of March, the eaſtern cape of the pen 


Prehend, how à houſe at a diſtaaee ſhould em white if it Sad was not fo. 


inſula of Vucatan, which they called Capo Catoche. They coaſted 
along a part of that country, admiring 1 the beautiful edifices and lofty 
towers which appeared upon the coaſf, and the (a) different coloured 
habits which the Indians wore ; objects never before ſeen in the New 
World. The Yugataneſe, an their part, marvelled at the ſize, the 
form, and at of t # veſſels: At two places whers' the Spa- 
niards landed, they had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the Indians, in which, 

and by other diſtreſſes that attended , them, they loſt the half of their 
ſoldiers, and their captain himſelf received twelve wounds, which in a 
few days occaſioned his death. Having returned precipitately to Cuba, 


with the accoulits\Þf their epedition, Inf ſome gold which theyhad 
robbed from a tem ple and brought with them for ſhew, they awok#-the 
avaricious paſſions of Diego de Velaſquez, formerly a conqueror, and 
then governor of that iſland ;' upon which he next year fitted out his 
relation Juan de Grijalva, wits Bur veſſels, and two hundred and forty” 
ſoldiers. This commander, after having diſcovered the iſland of Co- 
zumel, a few miles diſtanp from · the eaſtern ſhore, of Yucatan, coaſted 
along all that country, which lies from thence to the river Panuco, 


exchangibF little glaſs Balls, and Yuch like trifling wares, for gold, 
which they anxiouſly bu ght, and the Provieuny hey required. 


.. Dx. nene Foy in | bond: 1 that the Most landed 42 3 15 * 
country (of F Yucdtds), obſerved, wirb amazement, large houſes built e fon. Thus he ſpeaks 
where he recounts the voyage of Hernandez. But a few pages after, ſpeaking of the 
voyage of Grijalva, he writes thus: Many villages were ſcattered FRED the More, among 
aubich, they ' (the Spaniards) coald i iſe ern houſes of fone, which at a diffance appeared white 
and magnificent, In the heat of their imagination, they repreſented to themfelves that theſe were 
fo. hidny cities adorned avi towers and cupplas;, Among all the hiſtorians of - Mexico, we 
have not found one who has ſaid, that the Spaniards imagined there were cupolas j in Yu- 
cataits. "This idea belongs to Robertſon, not to then. They thought they ſaw high 
towers and large houſes, as, in fact, they were. The temples of Yucatan, like thoſe of Ana- 
-huac, were built for the moſt part in the form of towers, and were very loſty. Bernal Diaz, 
an author of the utmoſt veracity, and an eye-witneſs of all that happened to the Spaniards in 
their firſt voyages to Vucatan, when de ſpeuks of the diſembarkment. they made in their 
fri voyage to the coaſt of Campeachy, fays thus: They, the Indians, condacted us to ſome 
houſes, avhich avere large and tolerably avell Built of flone and Ame. From which it appears 
they not only ſaw the buildings at a qrſlance, but approached to them and entered them. The 
wife of lime having been ſo common among thoſe nations, it is not wonderful that the practice 
of whiten'ng them alſo was common. See our ſeventh book.. At: any rate we cannot com- 


When 
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When they arrived at that little iſland, which, they called S. Juan Book xz. 


de Uua Cb, little more than. a mile diſtant from the ſhore of. Chal- 
chiuhcuecan 3 the Mexican governors of thoſe coaſts, confounded, at 


the ſight of veſſels ſo large, and men of ſo ſtrange an aſpect. and 
figure, conſulted together what they ſhould do on the occaſibn, and 


determined to repair in perſon to the court to give intelligence. to the 


king of ſo extraordinary an occurrence. But in order. to rt to. hic 
a more perfect idea of the particulars, they cauſed the veſſels, a 
arms, dreſs, and appearance of the new people to be repteſentecd 
ſome meaſure by their painters ; after which, they ſet off dab 
farther delay to the court, to relate what had arrived upon the coaſt 

preſenting to the king, along with the paintings, ſome little balls of glas, 
which they had got from the Spaniards. Montezuma was. extremely 
diſturbed on hearing their aceount; but, to avoid any raſh. ſtep in,an 
affair of ſuch conſequence and alarm, he. held a council with © . 
matzin, king of Acolhuacan, his nephew, Cuitlahnatzin, Iurd of Iz» 


tapalapan, his brother, and other twelve perſonages, his: color 


counſellors. After along conference they concluded unaninouſly, 
he who had/ landed upon that ſhore, with ſo great an army, bull he ne 8 
other perſon than uetæalcoati, the god of air, who had for many years 
been expected in that country for there prevailed among thoſe nations, 
as we have already mentioned, an ancient tradition, that duch a deity, 


after having, by his beneficence and innocence of life, acquired the z 


eſteem and veneration of the People in Tollan, Chokila; andOnoba- 
alco, had diſappeareil to them, promiſing to return after u Cen PA. 
rod, to govern peace,” and render them happy. The kings 


n them in 
of thoſe countries conſidered themſelves the vieetoys of chat god; 
and truſtees of the crown, which 
he made is, appearance.” ! imemofi tradition, a vihaty, ol. 


8 ial % als. "wo 65 44%; 


"4 They 8 r _grrjved there on. the 
day of S. Precurſor, and becauſe this was the eee the . They called i it TJ 


alſo, becauſe they found there two humag victims recenti. ſacrificed, and upon ET 


by means of: igns, the reaſon of ſuch barbarity, the I pointipg/tawards the country of, 
the welt, anſwered. Acolbua, - Acolbua, meaning to be underſ ood, that they did it by older o 
the Merieans ; as all the inůkabitants of the Mexican. vale were called Acolhyzs by the people. 
at a diſtance from. the capital. On this little iſland, 80 is at u 1550 fortreſs to de» 
fend the N into che Fort & Vers e 5 
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BOOK VIII. marks obſerved by them in the Spaniards conforming with thoſe which 
—"Y their mythology aſcribed to Quetzalcoatl, the ſurpriſing largeneſs of the 
veſſels compared with their. little {kiffs and canoes, the loud noiſe and 
force of the artillery, reſembling. fo ſtrongly that of the clouds, all 
together awed and inſpired them to believe it was the god of air who 
had arrived upon their coaſts, with all the apparatus of thunder, light- 
ning, and divinity. Moved by this perſuaſion, Montezuma ordered five 
perſons of his court to repair Bange ig to Chalchiuhcuecan, to make 
congratulations, in the name of him and the whole kingdom, to this 
ſuppoſed power of the air, on his happy arrival in that land, and to of- 
fer him in homage a large preſent ; but, before he diſpatched them, he 
previouſly ſent orders to the governors of the coaſts, to place cen tinels. 
on the high mountains of N auhtlan, Quauhtla, Mictlan, and Tocht- 
lan, that they might obſerve the motions of the armament,” and i eng 
ſpeedy advice of every thing which happened to the court. The! Mexi- 
can ambaſſadors were unable, in ſpite of their utmoſt expedition, to 
overtake the Spaniards, who, when they had finiſhed: their commerce 
on that coaſt, continued their courſe along ſhore, as. far as the river of 
Panama, from whence they returned to Cuba with ten thouſand ſequins 
in gold, part. acquired. in exchange for toys, part obtained i ina FOOL 
made to as by a lord of Onohualco. 
** The governor of Cuba was much diſpleaſed that Gri Java did not 
Caſey. of plant a colony, in that new. country, which was repreſented by all ta 
= — be the moſt rich and happy i in the world. Upon this he imme 
9 ately fitted gut another larger armament, for the command of which 
ſeveral of the principal coloniſts of that iland contended ; but the So- 


vernor, by the advice of his confidants, committed it to Ferdinand | 
Cortes, a perſon of noble birth, and ſufficiently rich to be able to 
ſuppart, with, his own private. capital, and the aſſiſtance of his friends, 

a conſiderable ſhare of the expences of 'the expedition. He was born 
in Medellin, a ſmall city of Eſtremadura, in the year 148 5. By the: 
father he was Cortes. and Monroi, and by his mother Pizarro and Alumi- — 
rano, uniting in himſelf the blood of thoſe four lineages, which were 
the moſt renowned. and ancient of that city. wir At the age of fourteen, 
he was ſent by his parents to Salamanca, in order chat by learning the 


Latin tongue, and the civil law. at that famous univerſity, he might 
become 
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HISTORY OF ME X- IC 0: 5 
become the ſupport of his family which was reduced to poverty; but BOOK VIII. 
it was not Jong before his military genius « diverted him. Ah ſtudy, and 93 
led him to the New World, after the example 'of many Ilaſtrious 
youths of bis nation. He accompanied Diego Velaſquie, "in the 
.conqueſt of the iſland of Cuba, where he gained much wealth a 22 
quired conſiderable authority. He was a man of great talengs, difern- 0 
ment, and courage, dextrous in the uſe of arms, fruitful in” 
and reſoutges carry his projects into execution, -and-hig 


in making Feel be obe gd and reſpecked even e 3 great 


-— ad 


in his deſigns: and ackiens, cautious in operations, moi in 

ſteady i in his en enterpr iſes, and patient in adverſity, His: za in in religion 

was: by no means inferior to his conſtant and inviolable fidelity-to * 

ſovereign; but the ſplendor of thoſe and other good qualities 

placed. bim i in the rank of heroes, was ſullied and darkened by ſome 

Sons unworthy of his greatrieſs. of ſoul. His immoderate love of 

the ſex engaged him perpetually in criminal connections, and had for- 

es been attended with many difficulties and much danger. His 

90 great, ardour, or rather obſtinacy, in enterpriſes, and tte fear of" 

7 8 his hopes of fortune, made him ſometimes wanting in Jul 

tice, gratitude, a humanity; but, perhaps; there never was a gene 

ral and oonqueror, brought up in the ſchool of the. world, in Wh 

the virtues were not foiled by his vices. Cortes was of a good. Aiature DO OETES 

and well proportioned, robuſt and ative. His cheſt was rather pro! 3 

minent, bis beard: Nack, and his eyes ſparkling and amor, Sack 5 

is the portrait c che famous conqueror of Micxieo, whith: theft 

iahs who new: him'have left uns. 

As Lon a8 he) found himfelf honoured with: thi poſt. of general. of | 

the .cxpedition, Be uſed the utmoſt diligence i in: preparing forthe voy- 

age, and began to aſſumte the ſtyle of à great lord, Both in his cartiage 

and in his attendants; fully ſenfible of the influence ſuch a conduct 

Bas in dazzling: the vulgar, and creating authority. He immediately 
eded: the royal ſtandard before his houſe, and publiſhed a proclama- 

tion through the iſland to enliſt ſoldiers. Men, the moſt: Cconfpicudus ; 

of all that country, both in rank and office, were emulous to put 


themſelves. under bis command, namely. Alonzo Hernandez de 
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BOOK vit. Portocarrero, couſin of the count de Medellin, Juan Vache⸗ de 


v Leon, 


and curly, his voice ſtrong and thick; a perſon of few words but. ex 


a near relation to the governor, Diego Ordaz, Franciſco de 
Montejo, Franciſco de Lugo, and others, whom we ſhall name in the 
coutſe of our hiſtory. Amongſt all theſe, Pedro de Alvarado de Bada- 
Jos, Chriſtoval de Olid de Baeza, in Andaluſia, and Gonzales de San- 
doval de Medellin, merit particular mention, as: they were the firſt 
commanders of the troops employed in that con queſt, and thoſe who 


made the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure: all three Warriors, extremely cou- 


rageous, enured to the fatigues of war, and ſkilled in the 1 military art, 
thou gh otherwiſe different i in character. Alvarado was a young man 
of handſome ſhape, and extreme agility, fair, graceful, lively, popular, 
addicted to luxuries and pleaſures, greedy of gold, of which he ſtood 
in need to ſupport his love of grandeur, and, as ſome authors affirm, 
unſcrupulous how he obtained it, inkumane and violent in his coh- 


duct in forme expeditions. Olid was ſtout limbed, dark, and double. 


Beth of them were very ſerviceable to Cortes in thei conqueſt ; "but 
they proved ungrateful to him afterwards, and met with a tragical end. 
Alvarado died in New Gallicia, killed by a horſe which tumbled from 
a precipice. Olid was beheaded by his enemies in the ſquare or mat 

ket · place of Naco, in the province of Honduras. Sandoval, a youth | 
of à good family, was ſcarcely twenty-two when he enliſted in the e- 


pedition of his countryman Cortes. He was well-ſhaped,. manly, in 
ſtature, and of a robuft complexion, his hair Wẽã ð³⸗ of a cheſnut colour 


eellent deeds. Cortes ſent him on the moſt difficult and 1 
expeditions, in all of which he came off with ſucceſs and with honour. | 
In the war againſt the Mexicans, he headed a part of the Spaniſh army, 
and at the ſiege of the capital, he had more than chirty thouſand men 
under his command, continually enjoying from his- good conduct the 
favour of the general, the reſpect of the ſoldiers, and even the love of 
his enemies. He founded the colony of Medellin, on the coaſt of 
Chalchiuheuecan, and that of Spirito Santo, on the river Coatzacualeo. 
He was commander of the garriſon of. Vera Cruz, and ſome time go- 
vernor of Mestico; and in all his einployments his equity was conſpi- 
cuous. He was conſtant and affiduous in labour, obedient and faith 


ful 
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ful to his general, kind to the ſoldiers, humane (c) to his enemies, and BOOK VIII, 
en tirely free from the prevailing contagion of avarice.. In ſhort, in all — Awmed 
the ſeries of conquerors, we do not find a more accompliſhed or praiſe 

worthy character, as there was no one among them who knew ſo well 

how to unite prudence and diſcretion with the ardour of youth, bra- 

very and intrepidity with humanity, modeſty with merit, and humility 

with ſucceſs. He died in the flower of his age at a place of Os 

on his way to the court of Spain with Cortes. 

As ſoon as all the Preparations for the voyage were made, the gover- gr III. 
nor of Cuba, from the ſuggeſtions and inſinuations of the rivals of — 4 
Cortes, recalled his commiſſion, and ordered him to be impriſoned ; of Cortes. 
but thoſe who were charged with his apprehenſion had not courage to 
attempt it, from ſeeing ſo many reſpectable and brave men united to 
ſapport the part of their new general; ſo that Cortes who had not 
otily ſpent all his on capital in preparations, but alſo contracted large 
debts, retained his poſt in ſpite of his enemies ; and having all things 

in order and readineſs, weighed anchor from the port of Ajaruco upon 
the 10th of Februaty, 1519. The armament conſiſted of eleven yeſ+ 
fels,.. Hive hundred and eight ſoldiers, divided into eleven companies, 
one hundred and nine ſeamen, fixteen horſes, ten pieces of cannon, and 
four oops: - 1 e under the direction a the n r 


a where the bead, burned fixty lords and four hundred bobs, e of their 
children and kindred, and eites the teſtimony of Cortez and Gomara ; but Cortes neither af- 
firths that Sandoval executed that puniſhment, nor even names it. Bernal Diaz, whoſe autho- 
rity in this pbint is more to be depended on than Goniara, fays, that Sandoval ufter de hid 
conquered the Panucheſe, and taken twenty lords, and ſome — perſons of nate priſoners, 
wrote to Cortes to know his determination v reſpect to them; and Cortes, in order to make 
their eondemuation more juſtifiable, ſubmitted the proceſs to Diego de Ocampo, judge of that 
province, who, after baving heard their confeſſion, ſentenced them to be burned, which judg- 
ment was Executed; Bernal Diaz does not expreſs-the number of thoſe who were condemned; 
Cartes ſays, that including lords and other principal perfons, four hundred were burned.” Such 
a ſentence way no doubt cruel and ſevere ; but Robertſon, who caſts many reproaches on che 
- Spaniards, ought to have evinced his impartiality by declaring the motives which they bad to 
act ſo violently againſt the Panucheſe. The latter having fubſecdel memfelves to the 7 — of - 
"Spainy renounced their obedience, and, runhing to arms, diſturbed that whole province 3) they 
killed four 1 aniards, forty of whom they burned alive and eat the others. Such 
atrociots dings hre not ſuffcient td excuſe the Spaniardu, bur they certainly extenuate the ſe - 
verity of Gadd. RNobertſon read equally in Gomara of the rebellidus dends of the. 
: e the Ngout: of the es were rs he conceals the former and l lat- 


ter. ; 7 * 


— 
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BOOK VIII. nos, to the iſland of Cozumel, where they recovered Jerom de Aguilar, 


— nent 


Ster. IV. 
Victory of 
the Spaniards 
in · Tabaſco. 


tained the office of interpreter 


tente of wanting water and proviſions, directed their courie:to a lange 
village, which was not quite: two miles diibance, combating all che 


a Spaniſh dean, who, in going from Darien to the iſland of Hiſpaniola 


a few years before, had been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Yucatan, 


and was made a flave to the Indians. Hearing of the arrival of the 

Spaniards at Cozumel, he obtained liberty from-his maſter, and joined 

the fleet. From long commerce with the Vucataneſe, he had learned 

the Maja language which is ſpoken there, on which account be ob- 
to Corte. 

- From Cozumel they: proceeded along the conſt of the. peninſula of 
'Vorktan to the river Chiapa, in the province of -Tabaſco, by which 
they advanced into the country, in barges and the ſmalleſt veſſels, un 
til they reached a grove of palm-trees, where they landed under pre- 


way with a croud of Indians, who annoyed their. progreſs with arroms, 
darts, and other offenſive weapons, and forcing through the paliſadbes 
which they had placed for their defence. The Spaniards having made 
themſelves maſters of the village, made frequent excurſions among the 


neighbouring places, in which they had many dangerous ſkirtniſhns, 


until at laſt there happened a deciſive engagement on the at d 
of March. The battle was fought on the plains of Ceutla, a/village 
but a little diſtance from the other. The army of the enemy was 
much ſuperior i in number; but in ſpite of their multitude they were 


entirely defeated, on account of the ſuperior diſcipline of the Spaniards, 
the advantage of their arms, and the terror ſtruck into the: Indians by 


the ſize and fire of their horſes. . Eight hundred of the enemy remain 
ed dead upon the field. Of the Spaniards, one was killed, and more 
than ſixty wounded. This victory was the beginning of the faccets 
of the Spaniards, in memory of which they founded a ſmall city there, 


which they named Madonna della Victoria (d), and was afterwards for 


a long time the capital of that province. They endeavoured to juſtify 
their hoſtilities by. the repeated proteſtations which they made 10 the 


a (4) The city of Vigor was depopulated entirely abort the an; of the laſt century, on 


_ "account of the frequent invaſions of the Engliſh, Another ſmall city was afterwards founded 


at a greater diſtance. from the court, which they called / llaberm a; but 2 _ 
p ens, where the governor reſides, is Tlacotlalpan. 
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natives before they came to any engagement. that they were not come BOOK V111, 

into their country to do them any injury as enemies, but ſolely as na- WENN. 
 vigators neceſſitated to procure, by the exchange of their merchandizes, 

the proviſions which they required to continue their voyage; to which 
proteſts, the Indians anſwered. with a ſhower of arrows and darts. 

. Cortes took ſolemn poſſeſſion of that country in the name of his ſove- 
reign; with a-ſtrange-ceremony, though agreeable to the cavalier cuſ- 

toms and ideas of that century. He put on his ſhield, unſheathed his 
:ſwbrd; and gave three ſtabs with it to a large tree which was. in the 
principal village, declaring, that if any perſon durit oppoſe his polleſ- 

- fon, he would defend it with that. ſword. | 
To confirm mote formally the dominion of his king, he aſſembled 
hs lords af that province, and perſuaded them to render. him obedience, 
und to acknowledge him as their lawful ſovereign; and to impreſs: them 
with an elevated idea of the power of his king, he made before them 
a diſcharge of the artillety, and by artifices impoſed upon them the be- 
lief, that the neighing of the horſes was a mark of their _indignation 
at the enemies of the Spaniards. They all appeared to acquieſce i in the 
of the conqueror, - and liſtened with wonder and pleaſure to 
hear the: firſt — 4 of the Chriſtian religion, which Bartolomeo. de 
Olmedo, a learned divine, and chaplain to the expedition, declated. to 
them by the interpreter Aguilar. They preſented afterwards to Cortes, 
in · talen of their ſubmiſſion, ſome little articles of gold, ſeveral gar- 
ments of coatle linen, as they made uſe of no others in that province, 
and twenty female {laves, which were divided among the e of 
1 of 

Among theſe was a young. girl of ale birth, beauty, quick genius, s r. Ve 

: —_ great ſpirit, a native of Painalla, a village of the Mexican pro- N e 
; en mne 7 W Her: Ma A been ene of the Indian Don- 


crown na Marina. 


gn ** Ak 8 2 N . I 
220g In a e is which was in the 9 of the college of $i, Peter nd St. 
Pavl;of the Jeſuits of Mexico; it is ſgid;. that D. Marina was born in Huilotla, à village 54 
Coutzacualco. Gomara, Who is copie by Herrera and Torquemada, ſays, ſhe was ahatite 
2 aud taken from th me, þ ſome merchants of Xicallanco, and carried to their couns 
ut this moſt Probably, falſe ; ; x s Nalixco 3 is more than 'nine hundred miles diffunt from 
Icatlanco,” and it is not 5 that. there Was any commerce between theſe two provinces ſo 
remote from each other. Bernal Diaz, Who Weed a long time in Coatzacualev, and knew'the 
. other and brother of Marina, confirms the truth of our account, aud ayers to Save heard it 


— 
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BOOK VIII. crown of Mexico, and lord of ſeveral places. Her mother having 
deen left a widow, married another noble, by whom ſhe had a ſon, 


learnt the Spaniſh. Inſtructed readily in the tenets of the Chriſtian 


| other nations of Anahuac, but frequently faved their lives, by warn- 


The love which they bore to this fruit of their marriage, induced them 
to pretend the death of their firſt-born child, that the inheritance 
might fall wholly to the laſt. To make it appear credible, they deli- 
vered her up privately to ſome merchants of Xicallanco, a city fituated 
upon the borders of Tabaſco, at a time when the daughter of one of 
their flaves had died, for whoſe death they. made as much mourning 
as if it had been the death of their own. Theſe merchants gave her 
away, or ſold her to their neighbours of Tabaſco, who, laſtly, pre- 
ſented her to Cortes, unſuſpicious that that ſingular ſlave ſhould con- 
tribute by her ſpeech to the conqueſt of all that land. Beſides the na- 
tive language of her own country, {he underſtood the Maja language 
which was ſpoke in Yucatan and in Tabaſco, and in a little time ſhe 


religion, ſhe was ſolemnly baptiſed with, other ſlaves by the name of 


Marina J. She wae always faithful to the Spaniards, and her ſer- 


vices to them can never be over- rated; as ſhe was not only the inſtru- 
ment of their negociations with the Mexicans, the Tlaſcalans, and the 


ing them of dangers, and pointing out the means of eſcaping them. 
She accompanied Cortes in all his expeditions, ſerving ſometimes as an 
interpreter, ſometimes as a counſellor, and ſometimes to her misfortune 
as a miſtreſs. The ſon which ſhe had by that conqueror, who was 
called Don Martin Cortes, knight of the military order of St. Ja- 
go, on account of ſome ill- grounded ſuſpicions of rebellion, was 


put to the torture in Mexico, in the year 1568; his iniquitous and. 


barbarous judges paying no regard to the memory of the unequalled 
ſervices rendered by the parents of that illuſtrious ſuffeter to the Ca- 


tholic king and all the Spaniſh- nation (g/. After the conqueſt ſhe 
f n e 
from Marina herſelf. A tradition alſo, which is (ill preſerved in Ooatzacualeo, conforms to 


what we have ſad. | PRs" 2 | 2 | 3 
J) The Mexicans adapt the name Marina to their language, and ſay Mallutain, whence 
came the name Malixchi, by which ſhe is known among the Spaniards of Mexico. 

"I ) Thoſe who gave the torture to Don Martin Cortes, and put the marquis of the Vale,. 
* in priſon, were two formidable judges ſent to Mexico by Philip II. The chief 
of thoſe judges called Magzoz, made fuch barbarous deciſions, that the king being moved by 


8 231 8 | | the 
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was married to a reſpectable Spaniard, named Juan de Xaramillo. Dur- BOOK vit. 
ing the long and hazardous voyage which ſhe made in company wit 
Cortes to the province of Honduras, in 1524, ſhe had occaſion in 
paſſing through her native country to ſee her mother and her. brother, 
who preſented themſelves before her, bathed in tears and covered with 
confuſion, as they dreaded that from her being in power and proſper- 
ity, under the protection ef the Spaniards, ſhe would revenge the wrongs 
which had been done to her in her infancy ; but ſhe, received and ca+ 
reſſed them with great affection, from the naturally generous, diſpoſi- 
tion of her temper, which equalled the other excellent talents ſhe poſ- 
ſefled. ' We have thought proper not to omit thoſe incidents of a wo- 
man who was the firſt Chtiſtian of the Mexican empire, who makes. 

iv: diſtinguiſhed a figure in the hiſtory of the conqueſt, and whole. 
name has been and is ſtill fo nn not 100! * en, 0 
than the Spaniards; II 3019 

Cortes having made himſelf aum of * ua of Tabaleo; 
and perceiving that it was not the country to yield gold, reſolved td 
proſecute His voyage and ſeek for a region more rich than it; but as 
the feſtival of the palms drew near, he was deſirous of giving the na- 
tives of Tabaſeo ſome idea of the ſolemnity of the Chriſtian religion. 
That day maſs was celebrated with all the poſſible forms of ſacred 
duty; the branches were bleſſed, and a ſolemn proceſſion, with mar- 
tial muſic, was made, at all which the Indians were proſent, and liſ- 


tened with aſtoniſhment and awe. 5 
This function being performed, and leave aches of the lands of Ta- . 


baſco, the armament put to ſea, and ſteering to the weſtward, after, 

' coaſting along the province of Coatzacualoo, and crofling the mouth 
of the river Papaloapan; it entered the port of St. Juan de Ulua, on 
Holy Thurſday, the a iſt of April. They had hardly caſt anchary 

_ when they ſaw from the ſhore of Chalchiuhcyecan two large canoes 
rowing towards their admiral, in which were many Mexicans ſent by 
the govetnor of that coaſt, to know who they were who had arrived 
in that DE T-ATTATEN ſs" and what they, wanted, and to offer them t . 


the e of the Mexicans agua kind, recalled him to the court, and gave him fo ſevere | 
and ſo harſh a reprimand, that he grew melancholy d died. , 7 | 
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the aſſiſtance which they required for the proſecution of their voyage: 


a piece of attention which ſhewed the vigilance and hoſpitality of that 
nation. Having come on board of the commander's ſhip, and pre- 
ſented themſelves to Cortes in forms of civility, they explained their 
commiſſion by means of Donna Marina and Aguilar, as from her not 
underſtanding the Spaniſh, nor he the Mexican, it was neceſſary at 
theſe firſt conferences with the Mexicans, to employ three languages 
and two interpreters. Donna Marina explained to Aguilar in the 
Maja tongue what the Mexicans faid to her in their language, and 
Aguilar repeated it in Spaniſh to Cortes. This general courteouſly re- 
ccived the Mexicans, and knowing how acceptable the European toys 


had been to them the year before, anſwered, that he had come into 


ee their cavalry and artillery, and had, with the affiſtance of the 


that country for no other purpoſe than to traffick with them, and to 


treat with. their king about ſome affairs of the utmoſt importance, and 
in order to conciliate their favour, he made them taſte fome Spaniſh 


wine, and preſented them : with ſome ſmall trifles which: he Judged | 
would be worthy their acknowledgment (5). f 


On the firſt day of Eaſter, after the Spaniards had landed, and dif 


Mexicans, made barracks of the branches of trees upan that ſandy: 
ſhore, where at preſent ſtands the city of new Vera Cruz, two. Mexi- 


can governors of that coaſt, named Teuhtlile and. nnen G0 ar- 


65 Tarquemels Rs ihar Montezuma 3 g "a e of the new armament which 
his centinels, who were placed on the mountains, had obſerved, immediately difpatched his 


ainbaſſadors to pay worſhip to the inagined god Querzalcoatl ; they proceding with the utmoſt 
expedition, to the port of Chalchiuhcuecan, went inſtantly on board of the admiral, og the. 


very day of the arrival of the Spaniards ; that Cortes, attending to their error and willing to 


profit by it, received them fitting upon a high throne that had haſtily. been formed, where he 
ſuffered himſelf to be adored, to be clathed in the ſacerdotal habit of Quetzalcoatl, a neck- 


lace of gems to be put about his neck, and a helmet or vizor of gold, ſet with | gems, to be pur 


on his head, &c. but this is unqueſtionably falſe, The fleet: departed from the river of Ta- 
baſco on Holy Monday, and arrived on Thurſday at the port of Ulua. e mountains. of 
Tachtlan and Mictlan, from whence the fleet could moſt quickly be diſcovered, are not leſs 
than three hundred miles diſtant from the capital, nor are they leſs than two hundred from 
the port of Ulua: fo that had it even been poſſible to have deſcried the fleet the very day on 
which it left Tabaſco, it was impoſſible for the ambaſſadors to have arrived there on hurſday. 


Beſides, there is no memory of ſuch an event in any author, it rather appears from the account 
of Bernal Diaz to be totally falſe, and that the Mexicans were now ſenſible * their error into 


which they had been led by the firlt fleet which had appeared there. 
F: ) Bernal Diaz writes Texdili inſtead, of Teuhtlile, and Pitalpitogui in . of Cuirlelpi. 
Herrera calls it Pitalpitoe, and Solis, and WN who thought to amend it, Pilpatoc. 


rived 
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rived there with a great retinue of attendants. Ceremonies of civility BOOK VIII. 
and reſpect being exchanged on both fides, before any conference took —— 
place, Cortes, not leſs for the ſake of proſpering his future deſigns, 
than of giving that idolatrous nation ſome idea of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, ordered that maſs ſhould be celebrated in their preſence. On 
this occaſion, therefore, it was ſung with all poſſible my for the 
firſt time in the dominions of Mexico. 

He invited them afterwards to. dine with CORY and his als: 
order to obtain their good will towards him by courteſies. As, ſoon 
as they roſe from table, he led them aſide to communicate his preten- 
ſions to them. He told them that he was a ſubject of Don Carlos of 
Auſtria, the greateſt king of the Eaſt, whoſe. bounty, grandeur; and 
power, he extolled with moſt magnificent praiſes; and added, that this 
great monarch-knowing of that land, and of the lord who reigned 
there, ſent him to make him a viſit in his name, and to communicate. 
to bim in perſon ſome affairs of great importance; and that therefore 
he would be glad to know when it would pleaſe their lord to hear his. 
embaſſy. Lou ate ſcarcely arrived in this land,” anſwered Teuht- 
lite, << and yet yon deſire immediately to ſee our king. I have liſtened. 
with pleaſure to what you have told me concerning the grandeur and 

bounty of your ſovereign, but know, that our king is not leſs boun- 
in tiful and great; I rather wander that there ſhould exiſt another in. 
« the world more powerful than he; but as you aſſert it, I will make, 
it known. to my ſovereign, from whoſe goodneſs I truſt, that he will 
not only have pleaſure in receiving intelligence of chat great prince, 
but will Nkewiſe do honour to his ambaſſador. Accept, in the mean 
t time: this preſent which 1 ofter. you in his name. Upon which tak-. 
ing out from a petlacalli, or little baſket. of woven reeds, ſeveral ad- 
mirable pieces of workmanſhip of gold, he preſented them to Cortes, 
veith various works of feathers,” ten loads of garments of fine cott n, 
and a conſiderable: quantity, of Proviſion %. + +035 20091 


(* Solis and Robertſon make Teuktlite 115 4 ide armies, and derive kid of hotel. 
-.vil government of that coaft, whereas we know the contrary from Bernal Diaz, Gomnra; und 
other ancient hiſtori-ns. 'Thoſe authors fay betides, that in the beginning Teuhtlile 

Cortes in his deſign of going to the court, but it appeirs from the teſtittiony of ancient and* 
better hiſtorians, he did not oppofe. him until he had a poſitive order pare ins 7 ook that pure 

| poſe. b . ws Wt : 
1 Cortes 
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BOOK VIII. Cortes accepted the preſent with ſingular demonſtrations of grati- 
— —tucde, and returned for them things of ſmall value, though equally 
priſed by them, either becauſe they were entirely new in that country, 
or from the brilliancy of their appearance. Teuhtlile had brought 
many painters with him, in order that by dividing the objects among 
them of which the armament conſiſted, they might in a ſhort time copy 
them all ; and that their king might have the pleaſure of beholding, 
with his own eyes, all the wonders which they had to relate to him. 
Cortes perceiving their intention, in order to furniſh their painters 
with a ſubje& capable of making a grander impreſſion on the mind of 
their king, commanded his cavalry to muſter on the beach, and go 
through ſome military evolutions, and the artillery to be diſcharged in 
a volley. Both orders were obſerved, and the exhibition attended to 
with all the ſtupor and amazement imaginable by the two governors, 
their numerous retinue, and croud of followers, which as Gomata 
affirms, conſiſted of more than four thouſand Indians. Teuhtlile took 
notice of a gilded viſor, or mask, which, from its reſemblance to that 
belonging to one of the principal idols of Mexico, he demanded from 
Cortes that they might ſhew it to their king; and Cortes granted it, 
on condition of having it returned to him full of gold duſt, under 
a pretence that he deſired to ſee whether the gold, which was dug 
from the mines of Mexico, was the ſame as that of his native coun- | 
—_ 3 
As ſoon as the paintings were finiſhed, Teuhtlile took a ** 
leave of Cortes, propoſing to return in a few days with the anſwer of 
his ſovereign, and deputing Cuitlalpitoc in his place, that he might pro- 
vide the Spaniards with every thing neceſſary, he departed for Cuit- 
lachtlan, the place of his uſual reſidence; from whence he carried in 
perſon the intelligence, the paintings, and preſent from the Spaniſſr 
general, as Bernal Dias and Torquemada affirm, or he ſent them all as 
Solis conjectures by the poſts, or couriers, who were * on the. | 


highways, always ready to run with diſpatches. 


60 Some hiſtorians ay. 5 that Cortes. | in ; demanding the viſor to be filled with gold, l 
ed that be and his companions ſuffered a certain diſeaſe of the heart, which they ſaid, could 


not be cured by any other remedy than. this precious metal, but that imports little as to the 


_— 


ſubſtance of the fact. 
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It is eaſy to imagine the uneaſineſs and perplexity into which Mon- BOOK III. 
tezuma was thrown by the news of that armament, and the diſtinct in- Uncafiaers of 
formation he had of the character of thoſe ſtrangers, the fire of their Montezuma. 
horſes, and the deſtructive violence of their arms. As he was emi- bl ice an 
nently ſuperſtitious, he made his gods be conſulted with reſpect to ſent by him 

their pretenſions, and he received for anſwer as is reported, that he — 
ought never to admit that new people into his court. Whether this 
oracle, as ſome authors are perſuaded, came from the devil, who deli- 
vered it, in order to keep every path ſhut to the goſpel, or as we ap- 
prehend from the prieſts, for the common benefit of themſelves and 
the nation, Montezuma reſolved from that time to refuſe admiſſion to 
the Spaniards; but that he might appear to act with propriety, and to 
follow the dictates of, his own genius, he ſent an embaſſy to them with 
a preſent. entirely worthy of his royal magnificence. The ambaſſador 
was a great perſonage of the court, not a little fimilar in ſtature and 
ſhape to the Spaniſh general, as an eye - witneſs has reported (n). Seven 
days were hardly clapſed after the departure of Teuhtlile, beſore he re- 
turned, accompanying the ambaſſador, conducting alſo more than an 
hundred men of burden, who carried the preſent (). As ſoon as the 
ambaſſador was come into the preſence of Cortes, he touched the earth 
with his hand, and then lifted it to his mouth, according to the cuſ- 
tom of thoſe nations, offered (o) incenſe to the general and other offi- 


cers who were beſide him, faluted them reſpectfully, and ſitting r 


„ 


+» 2... 


(n) Bernal Diaz. 

(=) Bernal Diaz calls. this ambaſldor —— but ſuch a name * is nor can be 
Mexiran. Robertſon ſays, that the ſame officers who had hitherto treated with Cortes, were 
charged to bear the royal anflyer to him, and makes no mention of the ambaſſador ; but both 
Bernal. Diaz, an cye-witne's, and other Spaniſh and Indian hiſtorians affirm what we have ſaid. 
Solis, in conſideration of the ſhort interval of. ſeven days, and the diſtance of ſeventy leagues 
between: that port and. the capital, could not be perſuaded that an ambaſſador came at that 
time ; but having ſaid a little before, that the Mexican poſts were more diligent than the Eu- 
ropean poſts, it is not wonderful that in one day, or a little more, they ſhould have carried 
intelligence of the fleet to tho court, and the ambaſſador ſhould have come in four or five days | 
after in a litter, horne on the ſhoulders of the ſame poſts, as was the cuſſom among thoſe peo- 
ple. As the fact is not improbable, we ought. rather to believe Bernal Diaz, who was an * 
witneſs, 

(o) The offering of incenſe to the Spaniards, although it was merely a piece of civil eour- 
teſy, and the name Feieuctin (lords, or gentlemen), by which they are addreſſed, being ſome» - 
what fimilar to that of Tetes (gods), made them. believe that oy. were imagined: to FOE gods by 
the Mexicans. ; 

_ por: 
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BOOK VIII. upon a ſeat which Cortes placed for him, pronounced his harangue, 


OTE A 


which was a congratulation to that general in the name of his king, 
upon his happy arrival in that coantry, an intimation of the pleaſure 
he had received in knowing that men ſo gallant and brave had landed 
in his kingdom, and in hearing the news which they had brought 
from ſo great a monarch, and to expreſs how acceptable his gift had 


been: upon which, in token of his royal pleaſure he had ſent him that 


preſent. Having ſaid this, he made ſome fine mats and cotton cloths 
be ſpread upon the ground, upon which were placed in order and form 
the whole ſubſtance of the preſent. It conſiſted of various works of 
gold and filver, ſtill more valuable on account of the wonderful work- 


 manſhip than of thoſe precious metals, among which ſome were gems 


admirably ſet, and others figures of lions, tygers, apes, and other ani- 
mals ; of thirty loads or bales of the very fineſt cotton, of various co- 
lours, and in part interwoven with the moſt beautiful feathers ; of ſe- 
veral excellent works of feathers, embelliſhed with many little figures 
of gold, and a viſor full of gold in duſt, as Cortes deſired, valued at 
fifteen hundred ſequins ; but the moſt valuable things of the whole 
were two wheels, the one of gold, the other of ſilver; that of gold, 
repreſenting, as we have ſaid already, the Mexican century, had the 
image of the ſun engraved in the middle, round which were different 
figures in baſs relief. The circumference of it was thirty palms of 


Toledo, and the value of it ten thouſand ſequins /p). The one of 


ſilver, in which the Mexican year was repreſented, was ſtill larger, 
with a moon in the middle, ſurrounded alſo with figures in baſs re- 
lief. The Spaniards were not lefs amazed than pleaſed with the view 


of ſuch riches. + © This preſent,” added the ambaſlador, addrefling 


himſelf to Cortes, my ſovereign ſends for you and your companions ; 
as for your king, he will in a ſhort time ſend ſome jewels oh ineſti- 
* mable value. In the mean while, you may remain. upon this ſhore 
« as long as it may be agreeable, to repoſe after the fatigues of ſo lons 
« a voyage, and to provide yourſelves with neceſſaries to return to 

«« your native country. = 45 deſire any other thing of this Nm 


* p There is a great difſerence among authors 8 the value of the plate ; * 8 


give more faith to ternal Diaz who knew it well, than to one who was to have his ſhare. in 


the preſent from Montezuma. 
; 40 for 


HIS Gr es. 


«« ped to your demand of viſiting our court, I am charged to diſſuade you 
from ſo difficult and hazardous a journey, as the way to it lies through 
* uninhabited deſarts, and the countries of enemies.” Cortes received 
the preſent with the moſt particular expreſſions of gratitude for the 
royal beneficence, and made the beſt returns to it in his power ; but 
without abandoning his requeſt, he begged of the ambaſſador to repre- 
ſent to the king the dangers and diſtreſſes which they had ſuffered in 
their navigation, and the diſpleaſure which his ſovereign would feel 
when he found. his hopes fruſtrated ; that beſides, neither dangers nor 
fatigues were ſufficient to divert the Spaniards from their undertakings. 
The ambaſſador agreed to make this report to the king, and politely took 
leave of Cortes along with Teuhtlile ; Cuitlalpitoc being left behind: 
with a vaſt number of people, in a hamlet which they had formed of 
ſmall huts, at a little diſtance from the camp of the Spaniards. 

Cortes, in the midſt of all that - proſperity which he had hitherto 


met with, perceived that he could not long remain at that ſtation ; for 


beſides the inconvenience of heat and inſets, which ſwarm upon that 


ſhore, he was apprehenſive of ſome damage to his ſhips from the north 


wind, to which that harbour is expoſed ; on which account he diſ- 
patched two veſſels, under the command of Montejo, to coaſt along 
the ſhore, towards Panuco, and find another more: ſecure port. They 
returned in a few days with the intelligence of having found, thirty-ſix 
miles from.Ulua, a ſufficient harbour, near to a city aw: in a h 
fituation. | wy 

In the mean time, Teutlhile trad to the camp of the Spende 
and after taking Cortes aſide with the interpreters, he töld him, that 
his lord Montezuma gratefully accepted the new preſent which he had 
ſent him; and that that which he had ſent on his part now was de- 
ſtined for the great king of Spain; that he wiſhed him all ſort of hap- 

pineſs, but that he deſired no more meſlages to be ſent to him, nor to 
hear any farther propoſitions of a viſit to his court. The preſent for 
the Catholic king conſiſted of various works of gold, which were eſti- 
mated to be worth fifteen hundred ſequins, ten bales of moſt curious 
robes of feathers, and of four gems, ſo * valued by the Mexicans, 

Vor. II. . D ; 1 that, 
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BOOK VIII. that, according to what Teuhtlile himſelf affirmed, each was worth a 


2 — 


load of gold. That undiſcerning king flattered himſelf that he ſnould 


induce the Spaniards by his liberality to abandon that country, and did 
not reflect that the love of gold is a paſſion which grows by what it 


| feeds on. Cortes was mortified with the refuſal of the king ; but he 


did not give up his intention, the native conſtancy of his temper being 
ſtrengthened by the alluring proſpect of riches. 


Teuhtlile, before he departed, obſerved, that the Spaniards on hear- 
ing the ſtroke of the bell for Ave Mary, kneeled down before a holy 
croſs, and in wonder at it, aſked why they adored that piece of wood. 


VD Upon this Olmedo took occaſion to explain to him the firſt articles of 


Ser. IX. 
Embaſſy of 
the lord of 
Chempoalla, 
and its con- 


ſequences. 


the Chriſtian religion, and repreſented to him the abomination of wor- 
ſhipping idols, and the inhumanity of their ſacrifices. But his diſ- 
courſe was not comprehended, and the attempt proved fruitleſs. 

The following day the Spaniards found themſelves ſo deſerted by the 
Mexicans, that there was not one to be ſeen on all the coaſt; this was 
unqueſtionably the effect of the order given by their king to recall all 
the people with the proviſions deſtined for thoſe ſtrangers, if they per- 
ſiſted in their daring reſolution. A novelty of this kind cauſed a ſud- 
den conſternation among the Spaniards, as. they dreaded every moment 


the whole power of that vaſt empire might pour down upon their mi- 


ſerable camp. Upon which, Cortes made their proviſions be ſecured 


in the ſhips, and ordered his troops to be armed for their defence. 


It is certain that Montezuma, upon this as well as on many other OC- 
caſions, might eaſily have totally deſtroyed thoſe few ſtran gers wha 
were to bring ſo many misfortunes upon him ; but providence pre- 
ſerved them to become the inſtruments of his views in that new world. 
We do not mean to juſtify the deſign and conduct of the conquerors, 
but neither can we avoid tracing in the ſeries of the conqueſt the deſ- 
tiny which prepared the ruin of that empire. 

On the ſame day, during this ſtate of ſuſpence of the Spaniards, two 
ſoldiers who kept guard without the camp, ſaw five men coming to- 
wards them, different in ſome degree from the Mexicans in their dreſs. 
and in their ornaments, who upon being conducted to the Spaniſh ge- 
neral, ſaid in Mexican, as their own language was not underſtood, that 


they were of the nation of the Totanacas, and ſent by the lord of Chem. 


poalla, 
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poalla, a city twenty-four miles diſtant from that place, to pay his re- 
ſpects to them, to know who they were and whence they came, and to 
requeſt them to repair to that city, where they would be kindly re- 
ceived ; adding, that they had not approached the camp ſooner for fear 
of the Mexicans. The lord of Chempoalla was one of thoſe feuda- 
tories, who lived impatient under the Mexican yoke. Having heard | 
of the victory obtained by the Spaniards in Tabaſco, and their arrival 


at that port; he thought the occaſion the moſt favourable to throw off 1 
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the Mexican yoke, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch brave people. Cortes, 


who wiſhed for nothing more earneſtly than ſuch an alliance, after in- 
forming himſelf ſufficiently of the ſtate and condition of the Totona- 
cas, and the wrongs they ſuffered from the great power of the Mexi- 
cans, anſwered, with thanks to the Chempoalleſe chief for his cout 
teſy, and a promiſe to viſit him without delay. 


He immediately publiſhed his departure for Chempoalla; but be- 
fore that, it was neceſſaty to overcome ſome obſtacles to it, which his 


own ſoldiers threw in the way. Some adherents to the governor of 
Cuba, tired out with the hardſhips which they ſuffered, intimidated by 
the dangers which now preſented themſelves, and become defirgus of 
repoſe, and longing for the conveniencies and comforts of their homes, 


moſt earneſtly conjured the. general to return to Cuba, exaggerating 1 


the ſcareity of their proviſions, and the raſhneſs of ſo great an un- 
dertaking, as to oppoſe, with ſo ſmall a number of ſoldiers, the vaſt 
power of the king of Mexico; eſpecially, after they had loſt on thoſe 
ſands thirty- fiue men, part of thoſe by the wounds received in the bat- 
tle of Tabaſco, part from the unwholſomeneſs of the air of chat ſhore. 
Cortes, by means of preſents and promiſes, and alſo by means of a lit- 
tle feverity opportunely exerted, and other arts ſuggeſted to him by his 
fertility of genius, ſo well managed his corps, that he not only. paci- 
fied the diſcontented, and induced them to remain willingly in that 
country ; but, proceeding farther in his negotiacions,. brought it about 
chat the army, in the name of the king, and without any dependance 
on the governor of Cuba, ſhould: confirm. him in the ſupreme. civil 
and military command ; and that on account of the expences already, 
and hereafter to be laid out by him upon the armament, a fifth part 
of the gold which might be acquired ſhould be aſſigned to him; 
ä | D 2 after 
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after the ſhare belonging to their king was deducted. He alſo created 
magiſtrates, and appointed all other ofhcers proper for a colony, which 
he intended to plant on that coaſt. 

Having ſurmounted theſe difficulties, and taken ſuitable meaſures 
for the execution of his great deſigns, he began his .march with the 
troops. His intention was not only to recruit the ſtrength of his fa- 
tigued people, who had ſuffered from that unhealthy ſhore, and to.ſeek 
new alliances, but likewiſe to chuſe a good fituation for the foundation 
of the colony, as Chempoalla was upon the way to Chiahuitztla (), the 
new harbour diſcovered by Montejo. The little army marched with 

a part of the artillery towards Chempoalla in cautious order, well pre- 
pared to defend itfelf, if they ſhould chance to be attacked either by 
the Totonacas, of whoſe ſincerity they were not perfectly ſecure, or by 
the Mexicans whom they ſuppoſed they had offended by their reſolu- 
tion ; a caution which no gocd general ever thought. ſuperfluous, and 
which was never neglected by Cortes in times of the greateſt proſper-. 
ity, always of uſe to maintain military diſcipline, and in general neceſ- 
fary for ſecurity. The ſhips proceeded along ſhore to the port of 
Chiahuitztla. | "3% 

When they arrived within three miles of changes rwenty « re- 
ſpectable Chempoalleſe inhabitants came out to meet the army, and 
preſented: to Cortes a refreſhment of ananas, and other fruits, in the 
name of their lord, and made his excuſe that he had not come in per- 
ſon to meet him, as he was prevented from doing ſo. They entered 
the city, in the order of battle, being ſuſpicious of ſome treachery 
from the inhabitants. A light horſeman haying advanced as far as the 


greater ſquare of the city, and. ſeeing a baſtion of the palace of that 
lord, which, on account of its. having been freſh whitened and well. 
| poliſhed, made a bright reflexian of the ſun, he imagined/it was filver; | 
and returned. full ſpeed to acquaint the: general of. it... Fhis ineident ĩs 
ſufficient to ſhew, how much the mind may be deceived. and deluded. 
by the predominence of any particular paſſion, - The Spaniards pro- 
ceeded through the ſtreets, not leſs delighted than amazed at. Sing 5 


09 Solis and Robertſon give to Chiabuitztla the name of Qoiadiſton, which neither ie. nor 
can be Mexican. | 
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ſuch a city, the largeſt which they had ſeen in the New World, ſo full Book vin. 
of inhabitants and beautiful gardens. Some, on account of its large- band and 
neſs, called it Seville, and others Villavicigſa, on account of its plea- 
fantneſs (7) | | 
When they arrived at the greater temple, the lord of that ſtate came 
to receive them at the entrance; though inactive on account of his im- 
moderate fatneſs, he was a perſon of diſcernment and ſome genius. Af- 
ter having ſaluted according to the cuſtom of that country, and offered 
incenſe to the general, he took leave, promiſing ta return as ſoon as 
they had repofed after the fatigues of their journey. . The whole Spa- - 
niſh troop were lodged in large handſome buildings, within the eaclo- 
ſure of the temple, which were either built on purpoſe for the accom- 
modation of ſtrangers, or deſtined for the habitation of the miniſters. 
of the idols. Here they were well entertained, and provided with 
every thing they wanted at the expence of that lord, who returned to. 
them after dinner, in a portable chair or litter, accompanied by a num- 
ber of nobility. | In the ſecret conference Whicn he had with him, 
Cortes, by means of his interpreters, boaſted' the grandeur and power 
of his ſovereign, by whom he was ſent into that country, and charged 
with ſeveral commiſſions of the utmoſt importance, and amongſt 
others, an injunction to ſuccour and relieve oppreſſed innocence. 12 If 
<< therefore,” he added, I'can ſerve you in any thing with my per- 
0 ſon and my troops, name it to me, I will do it chearfully.” * On 
hearing theſe propoſals, the Chempoalleſe chief fetched a deep ſigh, 
which was followed by a bitter complaint of the misfortunes of his 
nation. He told him, that the ſtate of the Totonacas had, from time 
immemorial, been free, and governed by lords of their own nation ;, . 
but within a few years ſince, had been oppreſſed with the ri gorous g 
yoke of the Mexicans, who, on the contrary, from a humble com 
| meme had raiſed themlclvex: to ſuch a pitch. of grandeur, by a 


6 we e cannot doubt of the ancient greatneſs of Chempoalla, confidering the teſtimony of” 
authors who ſaw it, and the extent of its ruins. - It:1 is impoſſible to canclude any thing about: 
it, from the account given by Torquemada, as. in one place he makes the inhabitants a- | 

wount to twenty or thirty thouſand, in another place to fifty thouſand one hundred'and eleven, 
and in the Index to Vol. I. to an hundred and fifty thouſand. To Chempoalla the ſame thing 
occurred which happened to all the other cities of the Neu World, that is, that with diſeaſes, 
and the vexations of the lixteenth century, it * FORT dwindled until at * it was Facirely 


. | 
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BOOK VIII. firm and ſteady alliance with the kings of Acolhuacan and Tlacopan ; 
chat they had rendered themſelves maſters of all that land; that their 
power was exceſſive, and their tyranny in proportion; that the king 
of Mexico engroſſed to himſelf the gold of his ſubjects, and that the 
receivers of the tributes, beſides other cruelties and oppreſſion, de- 
manded of the tributaries their ſons for ſacrifices, and their daughters 
for violation. Cortes appeared moved with compaſſion for his misfor- 
fortunes, and offered to give him his affiſtance in every thing; defer- 
ring until another occaſion to treat of the manner of doing it ; as he 
was then preſled to go to Chiahuitztla to examine into-the ſtate of his 
veſſels. At this viſit the Chempoalleſe chief made him a preſent of 
ſome works of gold, which it is ſaid were worth a thouſand ſequins. 
The next day four hundred men of burden preſented themſelves to 
Cortes, being ſent to him by that lord to tranſport his baggage ; and 
it was then he learned from donna Marina the cuſtom which prevailed 
among thoſe nations, to futniſh of their own accord, without any mo- 
tive of intereſt, fach people of burden to every — perſon who 5 
paſſed through their city. 
CS From Chempoalla, the Spaniards advanced to Chiahuitztla, a ſmall 
Impriſon- © City, fituated upon a ſteep and rocky mountain, a little more than 
— ot fire twelve miles from Chempoalla towards the north, and three from the 
rers in Chia - new port. Here Cortes had another conference with the lord of that 
— city, and the lord of Chempoalla, who, for this purpoſe, made him- 
| ſelf be tranſported hither. At the ſame time that they were deliber-' 
ating upon the means of releaſing themſelves from the Mexican yoke, 
| there arrived at that city, with a great retinue, five noble Mexicans, 
che receivers of the royal tributes, who expreſſed the utmoſt indigna- 
tion againſt the Totonacas, for having dared to receive theſe ſtrangers 
without the royal conſent, and demanded twenty human victims to ſfa- 
crifice to their gods in expiation of their erime. The whole city was 
diſturbed, and particularly the two lords, who conſidered themſelves 
the moſt guilty. Cortes having learned from donna Marina the cauſe 
of their diſquiet, found an extraordinary expedient to relieve them fram 
their embarraſſment. He ſuggeſted to the two lords the bold deſign 
of apprehending the royal receivers and putting them in priſon; and: 
though at firſt they refuſed to do ſo, from its appearing too raſh and 


dangerous 
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dangerous an attempt, they at laſt yielded to his entreaties. They ac- BOOK VIII. 
cordingly impriſoned thoſe five nobles, who had entered their city win 
ſo much pride and with ſo much diſdain for the Spaniards, that they 
had not even deigned to look at them as they paſſed by them. 
The Totonacas had hardly taken this ſtep, when, encouraged by it, 
hey almoſt would have proceeded to facrifice them that very night, 
had they not been diſſuaded from it by Cortes, who having conciliated 
by that meaſure the love and reſpe&t of the Totonacas, intended to 
gain the good-will of the Mexicans by liberating the priſoners. His 
artful double conduct lays open his diſpoſition ; but it cannot be com- 
mended, except by thoſe courtiers who know no other ſyſtem than the 
art of deceit, and who, regardleſs of honour, purſue intereſt alone in 
their actions. Cortes gave orders therefore to his guards, to take at 
night two of the Mexicans out of the priſon, and bring them ſecretly 
before him, ſo as they might not be obſerved by any of the inhabi- 
tants of the city. The order was obeyed, and the Mexicans found 
themſelves ſo much obliged to the Spaniſh general, that they made 
him a thouſand acknowledgments, and adviſed him not to truſt to the 
' barbarous and perfidious Totonacas. Cortes charged them to explain 
to their ſovereign his great diſpleaſure at the attempt of thoſe moun- 
taineers againſt his miniſters; but as he had put them two at liberty, 
he would alfo ſet the others tree. They departed immediately for the 
court, eſcorted by ſome Spaniards, in a veſſel from thence to the bor- 
ders of the province; and Cortes, the day after, pretended extreme 
anger at the guards through whoſe neglect tlie priſoners had eſcaped; 
and that the ſame accident might not happen again, he propoſed to 
ſecure the others in a more cloſe priſon; and to make this be believed, 
he made them be conducted in chains aboard his veſſels, from which 
he ſoon after ſet them at liberty like the firſt, | | 
ue report ſoon ſpread through all the mountains of the Totonares, Szer. XI. 
that they were relieved from the tribute which they paid to the King Cy 
of Mexico, and that if there were any other receivers of the tributes, — - 
'there they ſhould let it be known immediately, that they might be . — 
ſeized. At the ſound of this intelligence, the ſweet hope of liberey 
; revived. 1 in the whole nation, and ſeveral other lords came ſpeedily. to 
that wo, to thank their ſuppoſed deliverer, and deliberate upon meaſures 
8 to 
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BOOK VIII. to ſecure their liberty. Some: perſons, who had not yet baniſhed from 
— — their minds the fear of the Mexicans, propoſed that they ſhould aſk 
pardon of the king for the outrage committed upon his miniſters ; but 
ſrom the ſuggeſtions of Cortes, and the lords of Chempoalla and 
Chiahuitztla, the oppoſite ſentiment prevailed : it was reſolved there- 
fore to free themſelves from the tyrannical dominions of the Mexican 
with the aſſiſtance of thoſe brave ſtrangers, by putting a formidable 

army under the command of the Spaniſh General. 
Cortes, having ſufficiently aſſured himſelf of the fincerity of the 
Totonacas, and informed himſelf of their force, ſeized this favourable 


moment to bring that numerous nation under obedience to the Catha- 


lic king. This act was celebrated in the preſence of the notary of the 
army, and with every other legal ſolemnity. | 

2 * | This affair being happily concluded, Cortes took leave of thoſe bs, 
ot Vera Cruz. to put another project in execution, of the greateſt importance, which 
he had formed ſome time before; that was, to plant a ſtrong colony 

on this coaſt, which ſhould be a retreat for them in times of difaſter, a 
fortreſs to hold. the Totonacas to the fidelity which they had ſworn to 
the Spaniards, a place of deſcent for the new troops which might arrive 
there either to their aſſiſtance from Spain, or the Antilles, and. a maga- 
zine for the ſtores which might be ſent to them by their countrymen, 
or which they might deſire to ſend to Europe. This colony was 
founded therefore in the country of the Totonacas, in a plain which, 
lies at the foot of the mountain of Chiahuitztla, twelve miles from Chem 
poalla towards the north, and adjoining to the new harbour (5). They 
| called it Villarica (or rich city) of Vera Cruz, on account of the great 
appearance of riches they had ſeen there, and becauſe they had diſ- 


embarked them on Holy F riday 3 ; and this was the firſt N of the 


(s) Almoſt all. Hiſtorians have committed a miſtake concerning the founding of Vera Cruz ; 

as they ſay the firſt colony of the Spaniards was Antigua, or the ancient ſettlement'on the river 

of that name ; and believe that there were only two-places' of that name, that is, ancient 

Vera Cruz and the new Vera Cruz, ſettled on the ſame ſands where Cortes diſembarked: but 
without doubt there have been three places of the name of Vera Cruz. The firſt ſertled in 

1519, cloſe to the port of Chiahuitztla, which retained. afterwards only the name ef . 

larica; the ſecond, the ancient Vera Cruz, ſettled in 1523 or 4; and the third, the New 

Vera Cruz, which ſtill preſerves the name of Vera Cruz, and was ſettled, by order of the Count 

of Monterus, Viceroy of Mexico, towards the end of the 16th, or the an of the 9 62 

century, and had from Philip III. the title of eity given it in 1615. 
 Sraniards 
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Spaniards on the continent of North America. Cortes was the firſt 
who put a hand to the ſettlement to encourage his people by his own 
example; and, in a ſhort time, with the aſſiſtance of the Totonacas, 
they built a ſufficient number of houſes, and a ſmall fortreſs Sm” of 
5 —— the arms of the Mexicans. 

In che mean time the two receivers, whom Cortes fot firſt at Libirep, 
had arrived at Mexico, and had informed the king of all that had' hap- 
pened, beſtowing high praiſes on the Spaniſh general. Montezuma, 
who was preparing to ſend an army to chaſtiſe the inſolence and teme - 
rity of thoſe ſtrangers, and drive them out of his dominions, be- 
came pacified with the intelligence, and feeling his obligations to the 
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Secrt, XIII. 
New embaſſy 
and preſent 
from Monte. 
Zuma, 


Spaniſh. general for the ſervice done to the royal miniſters, ſent tuo r 


lity and others, with a preſeut of works of gold worth upwards of a 
thouland ſequins. They returned thanks in the name of the king to 
Cortes, and at the ſame time complained of him for eee 1⁰ 
far into friendſhip with the rebellious Totonacas, that that nation: had 
had the inſalendt to refuſe to pay the tribute which they owed ito:;their 
foviereigns They added, that ſolely on account of ſuch gueſts; an atmy 
had not been ſent ta puniſh the rebellion of thoſe people, but that in the 
end they od nat remain unchaſtiſed. Cortes, after having ſignified 
lis gratitude in the moſt becoming expreſſions, endeavoured. to vindicate 
himself from the accuſation. of friendſhip with the Totonacas, by the 
| _— he was under of ſeeking prowiſions for his ' troops, after he 
was abandoned by the Mexitans. Ie ſaid alſo, that with; reſpect w 
the qibute, it was, impoſſible that a nation could ſerve two mafhers ; 


that he hoped} ſoon to be at court, to ſatisfy the king more completely, 


and make him ſenſible of the fincerity of his conduct. 
The two princes, after having beheld with great wonder and delight 


| tho ain? ee of this Spin. cavalry, teturned to the court; 


'Fhe lord of Chempoalla, who was extremely diſpleaſed with that em- 
baffy, in order to ſtrengthen the alliance with the Spaniards,, Preſented 


princes, his nephews, accompanied with a numerous retinue of nobĩ- 


eight vitgins richly dreſſed to Cortes, that they might marry with his 


officers; / and amongſt them was one of his nieces, which he deligned 
for GN ON Cortes, who bud parry pon purſed with 
Vol. II. 


unleſs : 
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BOOK VIII. unleſs: they ſhould firſt renounce idolatry, and embrace Chriſtianity ; 
S— upon this occaſion explained to him anew the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion, and reaſoned with all his ſtrength on the abſurd 
worſhip. of their falſe deities, and eſpecially againſt the horrid cruelty 
of their ſacrifices. To this warm expoſtulation the Chempoalleſe chief 
replied, that although they moſt highly valued his friendſhip, they could 
not however comply with his requeſt, to abjure the worſhip of their 
gods, from whoſe hand they received health, plenty, and all the bleſſ- 
ings they had, and from whoſe anger, when pravened 10 in —_— 
8 they muſt dread the ſevereſt puniſhment. | 
the Let os The military fire of Cortes was ſtill more ioflimed by this es, ; 
Chempoalla, , upon which, turning to his ſoldiers, he ſaid to them, Come on, ſoldiers; 
% what do we wait for? How can we ſuffer men, who pretend to be 
our friends, to pay that worſhip to ſtatues and baſe images, Which 
is due to the only true God? Courage, ſoldiers; now is the 
“ time to ſhew that we are Spaniards, and that we have, inherited 
from our anceſtors, an ardent. zeal for our holy: religion. Let us 
„ break the idols, and take from the ſight of thoſe infidels ſuch vile 
* incentives to their ſuperſtition. If we obtain that end, we will do 
c our God the greateſt poſſible ſervice in our power. If we die i ut, _ 
« attempt, eternal glory will recompenſe the facrificeof our lives“ 
The Chempoalleſe chief, who from the eountenance of Cortes, and the 
movements of his ſoldiers, clearly perceived their intention, made-a 
ſign to his people to prepare themſelves for the defence of their gods. 
The Spaniards already began to aſcend the ſtairs of the temple, when 
| the Chempoalleſe chief, confuſed and enraged; erled out to them to guard 
againſt that attempt, unleſs they deſired: that the vengeance of their 
| gods ſhould immediately pour down upon them. Cortes, "incapable. 
of being intimidated by their threats, anſwered, that he had already 1 
| | frequently admoniſhed them to abandon their abominable ſuperſtitions 
that ſince they had not choſen to take his counſel, which was ſo ddvan- 
| tageous for them, he would no longer hold their friendſhip zi that4f 
the Totonacas themſelves were not reſolved to take away thoſe deteſt- 
able images, he and his people would break them, and that they 
muſt. guard cautiouſly againſt ſhewing any hoſtility: towards the Spa- 
niards, , otherwiſe they would — charge upon them with 
ſuch 
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ſach tity; that they would not leave a native alive among them. To nook VIH. 

theſe threats Marina added another more efficacious, which was, tha 

if they oppoſed the intention of thoſe ſtrangers, inſtead of being allied 

with. the Totonacas againſt the Mexicans, they would j join the Mexi- 

cans, in alliance againſt the Totonacas, and then their ruin would be 

inevitable. This motive diverted the chief from the firſt dictates of his 

zeal, and the fear of the Mexican arms prevailing over the fear of his 

gods, he told Cortes he might do as he pleaſed, for they had not cou- 

rage themſelves to put a ſacrilegious hand to their images. The Spa- 

niards no ſooner obtained this , permiſſion, than fifty of the fokdiels 

mounting rapidly into the temple, took up the idols from the altars, 

and threw them down the ſtairs. The Totonacas in the mean while 

ſhed a ſhower of tears, and covered their eyes that they might not ſee 

the facrilege; praying their gods at the ſame time, in a mourfiful voice, 
not to puniſh the nation for the temetity of thoſe ſtrangers; as they 


were unable to prevent it, without falling a facrifice to the fury of the” 


Mexicans. Nevertheleſs ſome of them, either leſs timid and co wardly. 
or more jealous of the honour of their deities, diſpoſed themſelves to 
take revenge of the Spaniards, and would certainly have: engaged With | 
them, if the K by ſeizing the lord of 'Chernpoatia and four 
| principal tieſts, bad not compelled them” to eiten the vey: * 
their people. e e $4; 
After this daring act, where Sradics was Blinded by exiihiilialn; | 
Cortes commanded the prieſts to bring 8 the fragments of the idols be- A 
fore 1 him, and throw them i into a fire: He was "immediately obeyed ;' 
n which, being full of joy and triump bh, as if, by breaking the 
2 8, he had entirely baniſhed” "idolatry 155 ſuperſtition· from thoſe! 
people, he told their chief he Was now willing to accept the eight r. 
gins which had been offered him ; that from that time he would con- 
ider the Totonacas 2 52 friends and brothers, and in all their exigen⸗ 9 p 
cies would aſſiſt, the t inſt their enemies; 3 that as they e could derer, 
more adore thoſe drill images f the demon their enemy, He | 
would. place in the ſame temple an image of the true mother of God, 
that they might worthip and implore her protection in all their necel.- 
fities. He then expatiated, in a long diſcourſe, upon the fanQity of 
the Chriſtian religion; after which he ordered the Chempoalleſe maſons 


E 2 | to 
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INI BOOK VIII. to cl-anſe the walls of the temples of thoſe diſguſtful ſtains of human 

ll , EY. blood, which they preſerved there as trophies of their religion, and to 
poliſh and whiten them. He cauſed an altar to be made after the 
mode of Chriſtians, and placed the image of the moſt holy Mary there. 
He committed the care of this ſanctuary to four Chempoalleſe prieſts, 
provided they ſhould go always dreſſed in white, inſtead of that black 
melancholy habit which they wore in virtue of their former office. In 
order that they might never want lights before that ſacred i image, he 
taught them the uſe of war, which the bees wrought in their moun- 
tains; and that they might not in his abſence replace the idols, or 
otherwiſe profane 45 . K he left one of his ſoldiers, named 
Juan Torres, behind, who, on account of his age, was of little ſer- 
vice in war. The eight virgins, as ſoon as they were ſufficiently i in- 


ſtruted, receiyed holy baptiſm. | By 

From Chempoalla Cortes returned to the new colony of Vera-Cruz, | 
where. he had the good fortune to recruit his little army with two 
other officers and ten ſoldiers, who had landed there. from Cuba; | 
and a little time after he was joined, by fix other men, who had 7 
taken by a veſſel belonging to Jamaica. . 
Szer. XV. . Cortes, before he undertook. the Journey to ; ES thought pro- 
Cortes and per to tranſmif to his ſoyereign an account of all that had hap Fg to. 


Cortes and 
the armament him; and that the news might be more welcome, he ſent at th ie fame. 


to the catho- time all the gold which had been acquired hy the armament, inducing 


lick king» 
all the 9 and officers to 8 up their bares for that purpoſe. 
t the reprẽ· 


1711 


| with the as of rr were ent to J 'by the two captains 
Alonſo Hernandez de Portocarrero and F F 'ranciſco de Moinejo,' who fee 


ont the 16tþ . 1519. 
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The two commiſſioners above mentioned were hardly departed when BOOK vIII. 
Cortes, who was continually revolving ſome great deſign in his mind, 14 
put a plan in execution, which alone would have been ſufficient” to Celebrated 
have proved his magnanimity of ſoul, and immortaliſed his name. In 1 
order to deprive his ſoldiers of every means, and conſequently of every 
hope of retutn to Cuba, and to reinforce his little army with all the 
ſailors, after puniſhing two ſoldiers with death, who had treacherouſſy 
conſpired to fly off in one of the veſſels, and inflicted a leſs rigorous 
chaſtiſement on three of their accomplices, he prevailed by argument 
and entreaty on ſome of his confidents; and one of the pilots, in whom 
he placed tlie utmoſt truſt, to: pierce.· Ohe or two of the veſſels ſecretly, 
to perſuade every one that they had foundered from being worm - eaten, 
and to make a report to him that the others were no longer fit for ſer - 
vice on the ſame account, having lain three months cloſe in porta 
Cortes availed himſelf of this deceit that his people might not cohſpire 
againſt him, finding himſelf reduced to. the hard neceſſity to conquer or 
die. Every thing was done according to his command, and with the 
conſent of all his people, after having: brought the ſails, enges. and 
every thing elſe which could be of uſe, on ſhore. Thus, ſays Ro- 
bertſon, by an · effort of magnanimity, to which e e 
cequal i in hiſtory, five hundred men agreed of their on free-wilk to 
« ſhut themſelves up in an enemy's country,” full of powerful and un- 
© known nations, deprived of every means of eſcape, having no 

other reſource left than their perſeverance and valour. We do not 
doubt, that unleſs Cortes: had executed this deſign, the bold un 
dertaking which hei was then moditating wonll have been impoſſi- 
ble; for the ſoldiers wbuld have been led :to:ſhun the obſtacles of 
danger which evety way encountered them, by flight; ad the: a 
neral himfelf muſt have been corn pel led to follow them. 

His mind being relieved frorn this anxiety, having ratified thealliincs. Ster. XVII. 
with the Totonacas, and yiwen:proper.arders for the ſecurity; and ad- March . 
vancemient of ths n, colony, he prepared; fun his journey to Mexien. * 
He leftfifty men in Vera · Cruꝝ under the command af Juan d Nſca - 
lante, one of the beſt officars of the armament, charged the Chem 
poalleſe to aſſiſt the 8 paniards to complete the building of the fortreſs, 
and to, ſupply W all the W provifidns they. re üb He ſet out 


Wann on the 16th of Auguſt with four Baade |" 3 fgtern Spaniſh 
infan- 


calanss * 


of the Thaſ® - 
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BOOK VIII. infantry, ſixteen horſes, two hundred Tlamama, or men of burden, to 
W tranſport his baggage and artillery, and ſome troops of Totonacas, 
amongſt which were forty nobles, whom Cortes carried with him as 
auxiliaries in war, and hoſtages of that nation. | | 
He travelled. through Xalapan and-Texotla, and after his N 
with infinite fatigue ſame de ſart mountains, of a ſevere temperature of 
air, he arrived at Xocotla (), a large city, conſiſting, of beautiful 
buildings, among which aroſe "thirteen temples, and the palace of its 
lord, which was built of ſtone and lime, and compoſed. of a number 
of excellent halls and chambers, being the moſt complete fabrick they 
had as, yet ſeen in the New World. The- king of Mexico owned, in 
this place, and the hamlets contiguous to it, twenty thouſand vaſſals. 
and had five thouſand. Mexicans! garriſoned in it. Olintetl, which was 
the name of the lord of Xocotla, came out to meet the 3 
and lodged them commodiouſly in that city; but with reſpect to pro- 
viſions, there appeared at firſt ſome. ſcarcity, until from the inform 
tion: of the Totonacas they received ea high opinion of their 3 f 
and the power of their arms, and their horſes. In the conference 
which he had with the Spaniſh general, each boaſted. to the other of. 
the grandeur and power of their teſpective : Sovereigns. Cortes i incon- 
ſiderately demanded of him to acknowledge: obedience. taithe Catholic 
king, and to pay homage to his Sovereignty in ſome quantity of geld. 
% J have enough of gold, anſwered Olintetl,. . but cannot give it 
« without the expreſs order of my king.” I will ſoon,” ſaid Cortes, 
make him order you to give it, and all that. you have. If he ,ſhall', 
command me, returned Olinteti, I will not only rendet up my gold, 
and all my eſtate, but even my perſon. But that which; Contes could 
not obtain by threats from this chief, he got through pure liberality . 
from two other reſpectable perſons of that valley, Who having came on 
purpoſe to viſit him, preſented him ſome: necklaces of gold, and ſeven 
or eight ſlaves. Cortes found himſelf in ſome perplexit) here with rer 
gard to the route he ſhould! purſue: to Mexico. The lord of Xocotla - 
and the commander of the Mexican garriſon adviſed him to proceed 
through Cholula; but he Judged: the advice more ſincere . the 


li 24 80 Alice 0 fy 
05 Bernal Diaz and Solis call this city Ze ler, which could eaſily 3 Js 0: error, as it l 


would be eaſy to confound f i with Zacatlan, tated at the diſtance of | _ rolled from Th. n 


cala, towards the north. E nean en 10:0: o Haun 
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Totonacas gave him, to paſs through Tlaſcala. And in fact it will 
appear, that if he had gone ſtraight to Cholula, he and his whole force 
muſt have been deſtroyed. In order to obtain permiſſion from the 
Tlaſcalans to paſs through their country, he ſent four of the Chem- 
poaleſe, whom he carried with. him, as meſſengers to their ſenate; but 
they, as appears hereafter, did not deliver their embaſſay in the name 
of the Spaniards, but of the Totonacas, either becauſe they had been 
ſo ordered by the Spaniſh general, or becauſe Wy" A con- 
ſidered it moſt proper to do ſo. 

From Xocotla the Spaniſn army POS to Ineavindatitias; the! po- 
pulation of which extended for ten or twelve miles in two uninter - 


BOOE VIII. 
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rupted lines of houſes upon the two oppoſite banks of a ſmall river, 


which runs through the bottom of that long and narrow valley ; but 
the proper city of Itacmaxtitlan, compoſed of good buildings, and in- 
habited by ſix thouſand people, occupied the top of a lofty ſteep moun- 
tain; the Lord of which wes one of thoſe two perſons who viſited and 
made preſents to Cortes in Nocotla. To the naturally difficult acceſs 
of the place were added Rout walls, with barbacans and ditches (2); 


for, on account of its being on the frontiers: of the Tlaſcalans, it was 


more expoſed to etc. | " F900 he hs mga were! well re- 
ceived and entertuined. 5 o PU eh $14 
In the mean while the ondonſt of dot exiballywis diſeufing 4 in the 
ſhate of Tlaſcala. All that great city was in alarm at the intelligence 
of ſuch ſtrangers, and particularly at the account of which the Chem- 
| poalleſe pave of!their / aſpect, their bravery, the ſize of their veſſels, the 
agility- uddArongeh? of their horſes, and the dreadful thunder and de- 
ſtructive violence of their artillery. Xicotencatl Maxieatzin, General 
of the army of the republic, Tlekul, Xolotzin; and Citlalpoeatzin, 
were the four lords or chiefs who at that time governed the republic. 
The Chemp6alleſe meſſengers (x) were gracidufly received, and lodged in 
the houſe appropriated for ainbaſſat6rs ;' and after they had repoſed and 


WO Cortes, in his ſecond letter, compares the fortreſs 'of a to the beſt in Spain. 
() Bernal Diaz ſays, chat the} meſſengers were only two in number, and that as ſoon as 
they arrived at Tlaſcala they were put 

that they were 5 number; and 1 og ntext of his letter, i it appears. that Bernal 
Diaz was ill informed f what paſſæd ia Tlaſcald The account given by this writer being 


contrary to that of other ane 5 eiten, both Spaniſhi and Inlian, has led many authors, 


= | Robertſon « among t into errors. 


after 


Sgr. XVIII. 
Deliberation 
of the ſenate 
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the affairs of 
the Spani- 
ards. 


dined were inttoduced ino the an explain their embaffy. There, | 


riſon; but ( Cortes himſelf, who ſent them, affirms, 
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BOOK: vi. after having bowed moſt profolindiy, and ſaluted with all the other ne- 
—— — ceflary ceremonies, they delivered themſelves to this purpoſe:: © Moſt 


< ſubfiſted between it and this republic, counſel you to receive thoſe 


many.“ 
thanked the Totonacas for their intelligence and counſel, and thoſe 
brave ſtrangers for the affiftance. which they offered them, but that 


great and valiant chiefs, may the gods proſper you, and grant you vic- 
e tory over your enemies. The lord of Chempoalla, and all the.natian 
of Totonacas, offer their reſpects to dcquaint you, that from the quar- 
ter of the Eaſt there are arrived in our country in large thips: certain 


bold adventurous heroes, by the aſſiſtance of hom we are now freed - 
« from the tyrannical dominion of the king of Mexico. They acknow- 


edge themſelves the ſubjects of a powerful monarch, in whoſe name 
they come to viſit you, to communicate intelligence to you of a'true 


Gad, and to aſſiſt you againſt your ancient-and-inveterate enemy. Our 


nation, following the dictates of that ſtrict friendſhip. which has always 


As ſtrangers as friends, who, though few in number, are equal in worth'to 
Maxicatzin anſwered; in the game of the ſenate, that they 


they required ſome time to deliberate upon a point of ſuch importance; 
that in. the mean time they would: be pleaſed to return ta their abode, 
where they would be treated witk the diſtinction due 49 their character 
and birth. The ambaſſadors ee returned, the ſenate entered into 


_ conſideration of the embaſly. + bo lie, oe De Tf 


Maxicatzin, who was highly eſtermed atong chem, both for his 
prudence and benevolence of diſpoſition, ſaid; That they ought not 
to refuſe the advice given them by friends ſo faithful to them, and ſo 
hoſtile to the greateſt enemy of the republic; that thoſe ſtrangers, 
according to the marks which the Champaalleſe gave of them, ap: 
peared to be thoſe heroes, who, agreeable to their tradition, were to 
arrive in that country; that the earthquakes which had been felt a 


little before, the comet which was then ſeen in the heavens] and 
ſeveral other events of thoſe laſt years, were indications that the time 


of the fulfilment of that tradition Was at hand; that if they were 


immortal, it would be in vain for the republic to oppoſe... 


entry. Our refuſal, he added, may be productive of the mo 
« fatal misfortunes, and it would be a ſubject of malicious pleaſure to 


„the king of Mexico, to ſee thoſe whom, the os would not 
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Although this opinion was liſtened to with great applauſe, it was im- 
mediately oppoſed by X:cotencatl, an old chief of great authority on 
account of his long experience in civil and military affairs. Our 
© law,” he faid, © enjoins us to receiveſtrangers, but not enemies, 
* who may cauſe diſaſters to the ſtate. Thoſe men who demand en- 
c trance into our city, appear to be rather monſters caſt up from the 
« za, becauſe it could not endure them in its waters, than gods de- 
* ſcended from heaven, as ſome have vainly imagined. Is it poſſible 


they can be gods, who fo greedily covet gold and pleaſures? And 


what ought we not to dread from them in a country ſo poor as this 
is, where we are even deſtitute of ſalt? He wrongs the honour of 
* the nation can thinks it will be overcome by a handful of adven- 
« turers. If they are mortal, the arms of the Tlaſcalans will tell it to 
all the regions round; if they are immortal, there will always be time 
to appeaſe their anger by homage, and to implore their mercy by 
e repentance. Let their demand, therefore, be rejected; and if they 
*« dare to enter by force, let our arms repel their temerity.” —This 
contrariety of ſentiment in two perſons of ſo great reſpe& divided the 
minds of the other ſenators. Thoſe who were the friends of com- 


merce, and attached to a life of peace, adhered to the opinion of 
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Maxicatzin, while thoſe who were of a military diſpoſition embraced 


| the. propoſal of Xicotenca?l. .. Temiloltecatl, one of the ſenators, ſug- 


geſted a middle courſe, which would reconcile the two parties. He 
propoſed that a civil and friendly anſwer ſhould be ſent to the chief of 


thoſe ſtrangers, granting them permiſſion to enter; but at the fame. 


time that orders ſhould be given to Xicotencatl, the ſon of the old 
Xicotencatl, to go out with the troops of the Otomies belonging to 
the republic, to oppoſe their paſlage, and to try their ſtrength. — 


If we remain victors, ſaid Temiloltecatll we will do our arms im- 


% mortal honour ; ; if we are vanquiſhed, we will accufe the Otomies, 
and charge them with having undertaken the war without our or- 
ders (y). Such reſources and expedients though frequent, eſpe- 
my among. cultivated rations, are not the leſs mee to the good 


(9) We hare 3 formerly, 1 many Otomies had taken refuge in \ Tlaſenls, from 
the tyranny of the Mexicans, and had ſerved the republic a. 
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—— 


ſel of Temiloltecatl; but before the meſſengers were diſpatched with 
their anſwer, the propoſed orders were given to Xicotencatl. This was 
an intrepid youth, an enemy to peace, and enthuſiaſtic for military glory, 
who eagerly accepted of the commiſſion, as it furniſhed him with a 
molt eligible opportunity to diſplay his bravery. 

Cortes, after having waited eight days for the determination of the 
ſenate, imagining that the delay was the conſequence of that ſlowneſs 
attending the majeſty of potentates, and not doubting, from what the 
Chempoalleſe had told him. of being well received by the Tlaſcalans, 
left Iztacmaxtitlan with all his army, which, beſides the Totonacas and: 
Spaniards, was compoſed of a conſiderable number of Mexican troops 
of the garriſon of Xocotla, and marched in regular order as uſual to 
the great wall, which on that quarter ſeparates the ſtates| of Tlaſcala 
from thoſe of Mexico; the deſcription and dimenſions of which we 
have given in the preceding book, where we treated of the fortifica- 
tions of the Mexicans. . It was conſtructed by the Tlaſcalans to defend 
themſelves from the invaſions of the Mexicans on their eaſtern fron tiers, 


in the fame manner as they had formed ditches and entrenchments for 


the ſame purpoſe in the quarter of the weſt, The entrance of the 
walls, which was wont to be guarded by the Otomies, at this time 
when it was moſt neceſſary, upon ſome account or other, of which we 
are ignorant, was left without any. garriſon, by which accident the Spa- 
niſh army entered without any oppoſition into the territory of the re- 
public, which they could not otherwiſe have done without ſpilling a 


great deal of blood. 


This day, which was the ziſt of Auguſt, ſome armed Indians. 
ſhewed themſelves at a diſtance. , The cavalry, which was advanced 
before the army, in endeavouring to come up with them to gain intelli- 
gence of the reſolution of the ſenate, had two horſes killed, and three 
others and two men wounded ; a loſs. moſt ſenſibly felt in fo ſmall a 


troop of horſe. A. body then. appeared, imagined to conſiſt of about 


four thouſand men, which was immediately charged upon by the Spa- 


niards and allies, and in a ſhort time defeated, with the death of fifty 


Otomies. A little after arrived two of the Chempoalleſe meſſengers, 


with ſome Tlaſcalans, who paid their compliments. to Cortes in the 
_ name 
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name of the ſenate, and made him acquainted with the permiſſion 
which was granted him to go with his army to Tlaſcala, blaming the 
Otomies for the hoſtilities which they had ſuffered, and offering to pay 
him for the horſes which they had killed. Cortes pretended to believe 


them, and declared his gratitude to the ſenate. The Tlaſcalans took 


their leave, and carried their dead off the field to burn them. Cortes, 
on his part, buried the two horſes which had been killed, that the 
ſight of them might not encourage the enemy to new hoſtilities. 
The following day the Spaniſh army marched to the neighbourhood 
of two mountains, where there were ſome ſteep grounds and preci- 
pices. There the other two Chempoalleſe meſſengers, who had re- 
mained ſtill in Tlaſcala, arrived bathed in ſweat and tears, accuſing the 
Tlaſcalans of treachery and cruelty; for that, regardleſs of the rights 
of nations, they had ill uſed, impriſoned, and deſtined them for facri- 
fices, which fate they eſcaped by ſetting each other free. This ac- 
count of the Chempoalleſe was certainly falſe, as it was altogether 
impoſſible, not to ſay difficult, for victims to liberate themſelves, mot 
only on account of the cloſeneſs of the cage which confined them, but 
alſo the vigilance of the guards-which watched them ; and Mil} more 
ſo, becauſe there is no memory among thoſe nations that the Tlaſcalans 
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had ever failed in the reſpect due to the characters of ambaſſadors, and eſ- 


pecially where they were ſo ſtrictly connected in friendſhip as they were 


with the Totonacas. What appears more probable is, that the ſenate; 


after it had ſent back the two firſt meſſengers, detained the other 
two to diſpatch them after they had tried the ſtrength of the Spaniſh 
troops ; but that the two laſt, grown impatient of delay, abſented 
ſecretly, and endeavoured to excuſe their flight with theſe pretences. 


The Chempoalleſe had hardly finiſhed their ſtory, when a Tlaſtalan 


ſquadron, conſiſting of about a thouſand men, made their appearance; 
and, as they drew near the Spaniards; began to throw ſtones, darts, and 


arrows at them. Cortes, after having proteſted to them, before the 


notary royal of the army, by means of three priſoners, that he had not 
come to do them any hurt, and having entreated them not to treat 
him as an enemy, perceiving that nothing would avail, he gave orders 
to repulſe them. The Tlaſcalans retreated gradually until they brought 


the Spaniards to the ſteep grounds where they could not make uſe of 
F 2 their 
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- BOOK VIII. their horſes, and where a large army of the enemy expected them, con- 
e cerning the number of which authors have been various in their opi- 


nions (2). There a terrible conteſt began, in which the Spaniards 
thought they muſt have been totally deſtroyed. But having formed 
themſelves afreſh, in the beſt manner they could, and being encouraged 
by the example and exhortations of their general, they extricated them- 
ſelves from that dangerous fituation ; and coming again into the plain, 
they made ſuch havock of the enemy with their artillery and horſes, 
that they forced them to retreat. Of the Tlaſcalans a vaſt number 
were wounded, and not a few lay dead on the field. Of the Spaniards, 
although fifteen were dangerouſly wounded, one only died the next day. 


On this occaſion a famous duel happened between an officer of the 


Tlaſcalans and one of the Chempoalleſe nobles, who had been ſent 
with the meſſage from Cortes to the Tlaſcalans. They fought for 
ſome time moſt bravely in ſight of the two armies, until at laſt the 
Chempoalleſe noble prevailed ; and having thrown his antagoniſt to 
the ground, cut off his head, and bore it in triumph to his camp. 
The victory was celebrated with acclamations and martial muſic. The 
place where the battle was fought was called Teoat zinco, or place a | 


the Divine Water, and is ſtill known' in that country. 


That night the Spaniſh army fixed their camp upon a hill, where 


there was a tower, about eighteen miles from the capital of Tlaſcala. 


They erected barracks for the accommodation of the troops, and formed 
entrenchments for their defence. In this place the $ e remained 
encamped until the peace with the Tlaſcalans. 

Cortes, in order to compel the Tlaſcalans, by hoflities, to accept 


of peace and the friendſhip which he offered, made an excurſion on the 


3d of September, with his cavalry, a hundred Spaniſh infantry, three 
hundred Chempoallas, and three hundred Mexicans of the garriſon of 
Izltcmaxtitlan, ſet fire to five or fix hamlets, and made four hundred: 
priſoners, whom, after having careſſed and entertained them, he ſet at 
liberty, charging the principal perſons among them to go and offer 


(z) Bunal Diaz ſays, that the army of the Tlaſcalans conſiſted. of about. forty thouſand 
men. To Cortes they appeared to exceed a hundred thouſand. Other hiſtorians have ſaid 
thirty thouſand. Ir is difficult to compute the number of a large army by the eye, eſpecially 


when they do not preſerve the order of European troops. In order to avoid an error, we hayq 
ſaid fimply that the army was numerous. 


peace, 
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went to the young Xicotencatl, who was encamped, with a large army, 
ſix miles diſtant from that hill. This fiery youth anſwered, that if the 
Spaniards wiſhed to treat of peace, they might go to the capital, where 
they would be facrificed as victims to their gods, and their: fleſh be 
made food for the Tlaſcalans; that, as to himſelf, he would come the 
next day in perſon, to give them a deciſive anſwer. This reſolution 
being communicated to the Spaniards by the ſame meſſenger, raiſed 
ſuch an alarm among them,' that they prepared themſelves that night 


— —ê 


for death by the confeſſion of the ſacrament, without however * | 


the neceſſary diſpoſitions for their defence. 
The following day, the 5th of September, the Tlaſcalan. army 
appeared not leſs terrible, from the immenſe multitude of their num- 
bers, than beautiful to view, from the infinite variety of their plumes, 
and other military ornaments. It was divided into ten ſquadrons, each 
of ten thouſand men; every one carried its proper ſtandard. In the 
rear-guard, according to the cuſtom of that nation, was placed the 
common ſtandard of the republic, which, as we have already men- 
tioned, was a golden eagle with expanded wings. The prince Xico- 


tencatl, in order to make it underſtood how little he valued the arms 


of the Spaniards, and that he ſcorned to take them by famine, but meant 
to conquer them by battle, ſent them a refreſhment of three hundred 
turkeys and two hundred baſkets of 7. amalli, to recruit their ſtre ngth 
for the engagement. A little after he detached. two thouſand brave men 
toenter the camp of the Spaniards by aſſault. This attack was ſo violent 
and ſudden, that they forced the entrenchments, entered the camp, and 
encountered man to man with the Spaniards. The Tlaſcalans might 
now have proved conquerors, not only from the ſuperiority of their 


numbers, but alſo from their bravery and the nature of their arms, | 


which were pikes, lances, ſwords, and darts, with double and triple 
points, if a diſcord among themſelves had not rendered the victory 
eaſy to their enemies. The. ſon of Chichimeca Teuctli, who- com- 
manded a body of troops belonging to his father, having received ſome 
inſult in words from the arrogant Xicotencatl,. conceived fo much in- 
dignation againſt him, that he challenged him to a ſingle combat, 


which ſhould determine their courage and their fortune; but having 
* been 
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BOOK VIII. been refuſed this ſatisfaction, in order to be in ſome meaſure revenged, 
he withdrew from the field with the troops which were under his com- 
mand, and prevailed upon thoſe of Tlehuexolotzin to follow him. In 
ſpite of this disjunction of the army, the battle was obſtinate and 
bloody. The Spaniards after having bravely repulſed the force which 
had aſſaulted their camp, marched in order of battle againſt the body _ 
of the Tlaſcalan army. The havock made by the artillery upon the 
crouded multitude of the enemy, was not ſufficient to put the Tlaſca- 
lans to flight, nor prevent them from filling up with expedition all the 
- vacancies left by the dead; on the contrary, by their ſteadineſs and in- 
trepidity, they threw the Spaniards into ſome confuſion, notwithſtand- 
ing the cries and reproaches of Cortes and his .captains. At length, 
after ſome hours of engagement, the Spaniards returned victorious to 
their camp, although the Tlaſcalans did not deſiſt from frequent 
aſſaults upon them during the whole of that day. Of the Spaniards, 
one man was miſſing, and ſixty were wounded; likewiſe all the horſes. 
Of the Tlaſcalans, great numbers were killed, but not a ſingle dead 
body was to be ſeen by the Spaniards, owing to the diligence and acti 
vity with which they carried them off the field of battle. | 

Xicotencatl, diſguſted at the unhappy iſſue of this expedition, con- 
ſulted the diviners of Tlaſcala, who reported that thoſe ſtrangers being 
the children of the ſun were invincible during the day; but, as ſoon 
as night arrived, by want of the genial heat of that luminary, they 
were deprived of ſtrength to defend themſelves. In conſequence of this 
oracle, that general reſolved to make another aſſault upon the Spaniſh 
camp during the night. In the mean while, Cortes fallied out afreſh 
to commit hoſtilities in the neighbouring villages, of which he burned 
ten, and among thoſe one of three thouſand houſes, and returned with 
ſeveral priſoners. 

Xicotencatl, that the blow might not fail which he meditated upon 
the Spaniards, took pains firſt to gain information of the ſtrength and 
diſpoſition of their camp. He ſent therefore fifty men to Cortes with 
a preſent, accompanied with many expreſſions of kindneſs and cour- 
tely, charging them to obſerve every thing minutely ; but they were 
unable to do this with diſſimulation ſufficient to prevent its being diſ- 
covered by Teuch, one of the three princi — Chempoalleſe, who im- 


medi latey 
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mediately intimated his ſuſpicion to Cortes. This general having call- 
ed ſome of the ſpies aſide, forced them by means of threats to reveal 
that Xicotencatl was preparing to attack them the following night, 
and that they were ſent on purpoſe to obſerve, at what part of the 
camp they could moſt eaſily make their entry. Cortes having heard 
this confeſſion (a), made the hands of all the fifty be cut off, and ſent 
them back to Xicotencatl, defiring them to let him know that come 
when he would, by day or by night, he would always make him ſen- 


ſible that they were Spaniards ; and the circumſtances appearing to fa- 
vour the battle expected before the army had made all their prepara- 


tions for the aſſault, he ſet out about the cloſe of the night with a con- 
fiderable number of troops and his horſes, to which he ordered little 
bells to'be hung at the armour of their breaſts, and went to meet the 


enemy, who were juſt beginning their march towards tlie Spaniſh. 


camp. The fight of the puniſhment executed upon the ſpies, and 
the ſound of the little bells in the filence and darkneſs of the night, 
raiſed ſuch a tremor among the Tlaſcalans, that they ſuddenly ſtarted 
into confuſion and. diſorder, and fled different ways, while Xicoten- 
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catl himſelf, deſerted and alone, returned. in ſhame to Tlaſcala. Upon 


this Maxixcatzin took occaſion to inculcate his firſt counſel, adding to 


the arguments he had already uſed, the fad experience of*ſo many ex- 
peditions which had ended unſucceſsfully ; he accordingly moved 
their minds to peace. | 

While this affair was agitating in Tlaſcala, the Mexicans were 5 
deratin g what courſe ſhould be taken with thoſe ſtrangers. Monte- 
- Zuma having heard of the victories of the Spaniards, and apprehenſive 
of their confederating with the Tlaſcalans, ſummoned the king of 
Tezcuco, his nephew, the prince Cuitlahuatzin, and his other coun- 
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ſellors, explained the ſtate of affairs to them, diſcloſed his fears, and 


demanded their advice. The king of Tezcuco adhered to his former 
opinion; which was, that thoſe ſtrangers ſhould be courteouſly treat- 
ed in every place through which they patſed ; that they. ſhould be 
kindly welcomed at court, and their propoſitions heard, as well as thoſe 
of any other vaſſal, the king ſtill preſerving his ſupreme authority, and 
exacting the decorum and reſpect due to the majeſty of the throne z 


(a) Some hiſtorians ſay, that the fingers only of the Tlaſcalan ſpies were cut off; but Cor- 
tes himſelf ſays, that he made their hands be cut off, 


that 
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the ſtate, force and ſeverity ſhould then be employed againſt them. 
The prince Cuitlahuatzin repeated what he had ſaid in the firſt con- 
ference, which was, that it did not ſeem expedient to admit thoſe 


ſtrangers into the court; that a valuable preſent ſhould be ſent to their 


chief, that he ſhould be aſked what things of that country he demand- 
cd jor the great lord in whoſe name he came, and that he ſhould be 
offered the friendſhip and correſpondence of the Mexicans, but at the 
{ame time he ſhould again be iinportuned to return to his native coun- 
try. Among the reſt of the counſellors, ſome adopted the opinion of 
the king of Tezcuco, ſome that of the lord of Iztapalapan, while 
others ſided with Montezuma. This unfortunate king ſaw every where 
objects and motives of terror. The confederacy which he dreaded of 
the Tlaſcalans with the Spaniards kept him in the utmoſt uneaſineſs. 


On the other hand, he was apprehenſive of the alliance of Cortes with 


the prince Ixtlilxochitl, his nephew and ſworn enemy, who from the 


time that he had conſpired againſt the king of Tezcuco his brother, 
had never laid down his arms, and was at this very juncture at the 


head of a formidable army at Otompan. Thoſe cauſes of alarm-were 


{till more augmented by the rebellion of ſeveral-provinces who had fol- 


7 4 


He ſent therefore fix ambaſſadors to Cortes, with a thouſand curious 
cotton dreſſes, and a large quantity of gold and beautiful feathers, and 


charged them to congratulate him in his name upon his victories, to 


make him offers of ſtill more conſiderable preſents, and to diſſuade 
him from the journey to Mexico, by repreſenting to him the difficulty 
of the way, and other obſtacles not eaſy to be ſurmounted. , The am- 
baſladors immediately departed, with a retinue of more than two hun- 
dred men, and having arrived at the- Spaniſh camp, executed with 
punctuality the whole of their commiſſion. Cortes received them 
with all the reſpect due to their character, and acknowledged himſelf 
infinitely oliged to the bounty of ſo great a monarch ; but he purpoſely 
detained the ambaſſadors, in hopes that in the time of their-ſtay ſome 
occaſion of engaging with the Tlaſcalans might preſent itſelf, by which 
the Mexicans might be impreſſed with an idea of the bravery of his 
troops, and the ſuperiority of the European arms; or. tbat if peace + 
ſhould be made with the republic, they might be witneſſes of the ſe- 
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verity with which he intended to reprimand the Tlaſcalans for their ob- BOOK VIII. 
ſtinacy. It was not long before the occaſion which he ſo much de- — 
fired preſented itſelf. Three diviſions of the enemy came down upon 
the Spaniſh camp with terrible howls, and a tempeſt of darts and ar- 
rows. Cortes, although he had that day taken a purgative medicine, 
mounted on horſeback, and went intrepidly againſt the Tlaſcalans, who 
were defeated without much trouble i in the ns of the Mexican am- 
baſſadors. 

The partizans of the old Xicotencatl being at laſt perſuaded that Szer. XXL, 
the war with the Spaniards was by no means advantageous | to the re- —_ 
public; and fearing!beſides that they might form an alliance with the 2 IN 
Mexicans, unariimouſly refolved to make peace, and choſe the fame the Spani- 
general who had fought againſt them to mediate between them. Xt _ 
cotencatl, though at firſt he refuſed to do fo, from bein 8 aſſamed of 


1 the of the war, was at N oblige to 15 5 28 


1 to be the ally of Montezuma, not ouls on account. of the e 
preſents ſent him from Mexico, but alſo the large troop of Mexicans 
who followed him; promiſed him a firm peace, and an eternal alliance 
with the Tlaſcalans, and preſented him; a little gold, and ſome bales 
of fine cotton, apologiſing for the ſeantineſs of their offers, with the 
poverty of their country occaſioned by their conſtant wars with the 
| Mexicans, who prevented their commerce with other provinces- Cor- 
tes omitted no demonſtration of reſpect towards Xicotencatl ; he made 
an appearance of being ſatisfied with his excuſes, but required that the 
peace ſhould be fincere and permanent; for chat if they ever broke it, 
* would take ſuch revenge as would make an example of them to | 


. other nations. - 4 

Peace being concluded, and Xicotencatl having 8 his leave, 
anne ordered maſs to be celebrated as a thankſgiving to the Almighty. 
Every one will be able to imagine the diſpleaſure the Mexican ambaf- 
ſadors muſt have received in ſeeing ſuch an accommodation take place. 
They complained of it to Cortes, and blamed his eaſy credulity in the 
1 of men ſo perfidious as the Tlaſcalans. They told him, that 
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. taking exemplary vengeance on their perfidy. 


defied to have Cortes at Tlaſcah wit all his troops, 
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thoſe appearances of peace were deſigned for no other purpoſe than to 
inſpire him with confidence to enter their capital, that they might 


there, without hazard, execute that which they had not been able to 
accompliſh by arms in the field; that it was fit he ſhould contraſt the 
conduct of their ſenate with that of the court of Mexico: the Thaf- 
calans after having, with the ſemblance of peace, granted them per- 


Miſſion to enter their country, had yet not deſiſted from making war 
pony them, until they found all their aims and oppoſition fraitleſs. 

From the Mexicans, on the contrary, they had ſuffered no hoſtilities, 
had rather met with the moſt different reception, the ' greateſt reſpect 
and attention in eyery place of their dominions where they Had paſſdd, 

and from their ſovereign the moſt diſtinguiſtied pros of benevolence 
and friendſhip. Cortes anſwered, that he never meant by fuch con- 
nexion to do wrong to the court of Mexico, to Which he uckriow- 

.ledged himſelf under high obligations; as he was deſirous of peace 
with all parties; that befides he did not fear any thing from the Tlaſ- 
.:calans, if they choſe to become his enemies; that as for hitn and the 
other Spaniards, it was the fame thing Whether they were attacked in 


a city or in the country, by night or by day, as they were ficilled'to 
conquer at all times, and in all places; that even on atconnt '6f that 
very inſinuation which they had thrown out againſt the Tlaſcubans, Ke 


was deſirous of repairing to thar city, to have an N e bote of 


Thie Tlaſcalans were extremely diſtant from arty ſuch dibrigettvaſinils 


as was imputed to them by the Mexicans ; for from that moment ĩn 
Which peace was decreed by the ſenate, they continued the moſt faith 


ful allies of the Spaniards, as will a 1 5 in the ſequel. The Runte 
o conHED re 


effectually their ſtipulated friendſhip, and to? treat Kerisufly of a-corfe- 


| deracy againſt the Mexicans, and had already, by means ef their wer. 
ſengers, invited that general to actept*of accommodation ia their ty; 
Pfrofeſſing the utmoſt regret at ſeeing ſuch "NiſtHioas'" Trung ed . 


e ſuffering ſo many inconveniences. Wag Dov 
The alliance with the Thſcatans was | bb the any fruit ee e | 


- * . * 
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embaſſies from the republic of Huexotzinco, and the prince Ixtlilxo- BOOK VIII. 

chitl. The Huexotzincas, who had formerly been vaſſals of the $505 If. 

(crown of Mexico, and the enemies of the Tlaſcalans, had delivered 

themſelves from the dominion of the Mexicans, and confederated with | 

the Tlaſcalans their neighbours, and now they imitated their example 
In making offers of alliance and confederacy to the Spaniards. The : 
prince Ixtlilxochitl ſent ambaſſadors to Cortes, to congratulate him on 
his victories over the Tlaſcalans, and to invite him to make a journey 
to Teotlalpan, where he propoſed to unite his forces with thoſe of 
the Spaniards againſt the king of Mexico. Cortes, as ſoon as hie way - 
informed of the rank, prętenſions, and forces of that prince, readily 
accepted his alliance, and. engaged to afliſt to Place him upon the throge ea 
Mb: Acolbuacan...... 

„At the fame time the ambaſſador, who was expetted from Mexied, 
returned from that court with a preſent of jewels and gold, worth ff. 
— ſequins, two hundred coſtly habits of feathers, and pew 
- ſuggeſtions from that monarch to divert the 8 paniſh general from his 
journey to Mexico, and from any. friendſhip Sith the Tlaſcalans. Spch 
- wargithe rain efforts of puſillanimity i in Montezuma, while the gteat 

duantity of. gold be ul expended in preſents to thoſe ſtrangers, was * 
dot 10 much more in purchaſe of the chains which were Loon to fe 
Six days had <laphd ſince the peg? made with Theſes, wits he 8 
; four doeds o that republic, in order to induce the Spaniards to remove Submiſſion ve" 
te Tlaſcala, made themſelves be tranſported in portable chairs or lit- the republic 
ders, with a numerous attendance to their camp. The mutual gemon- e Cabele 
- ſerations-of joy and reſpect were extraordinary on both ſides. That king. | 
-- amous ſenate, not contented. with rtifying, the alliance, of their own 1 
Sib acknowledged Sbedience to the Catholic king, which was the E 
more acceptable to the Spaniards, the more the Tlaſcalans had prized 
their liberty, which they. had enjoyed from e immemorial. They 
complained with much ſhew of affection, of the diffidence of Cortes, 
and preyailed upon him- by their entreaties to reſolve upon? hs e 
bur for Tlaſcala che next d). 
There was now 2 deficiency of. fh -le Spaniard of 195 zamder 


we had en liſtad | in Cuba. and thoſe remaining were e for the moſt part 
1 1 ' wounded 


* 
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wounded and diſpirited ; and ſuch diſcontent and apprehenſions began 
to ſeize the ſoldiers, that they not only ſpoke diſreſpectſully of, their 
chief in private, but alſo conjured him to return to Vera Cruz; but 
Cortes encouraged them, and by powerful arguments touching their 
honour, and his own example of fortitude and firmneſs in dangers and 
fatigue, he rekindled in them freſh zeal for his undertakings. Atlength 
they all ſeemed to conceive hopes of ſucceſs, from the confederacies 
they had made, to the projects of their general. 11 4 

The Mexican ambaſſadors whom Cortes ſtill detained with * re- 
fuſed to accompany him to Tlaſcala; but he perſuaded them to gojalang 
with him, promiſing them, that they ſhould be perfectly ſecure under 
his protection. Having removed their doubts, he marched his army 
in good order and preparation for every event. In the cities of Te- 
compantzinco and Atlihuetzian, they were received with all poſlible 
courteſy, though not in a ſtyle equal to the magnificent entry they 
made into the capital, from which the four lords of the republic came 
out to ineet the Spaniards with a numerous concourſe of the nobility, 
and ſo great a croud of inhabitants, that ſome have affirmed they a- 
mounted to a hundred thouſand people; a calculation, by no means 
improbable, conſidering the populouſneſs of Tlaſdala, and the ſur. 
priſing novelty of thoſe extraordinary ſtrangers; who awakened the cu 
rioſity of all that extenſive region. In all the ſtreets of the eity were 
formed, according to the uſage of thoſe nations, arches/of flowers and 
branches, and a confuſed muſic of inſtruments and acclamations re- 
ſounded from all fides, accompanied with ſueh zubilèe and rejoicing. 
that it appeared to be rather the celebration of the triumph of the re- 
public than of that of its enemies. This day; 4 eee 
in Tlaſcala, was the 23d of September, 15619. 

That city was then one of the moft confilcrntlia ing country _ 
Anahnac. | Cortes, in his letters to Charles V. affirms, that in gran - 
deur, populouſneſs, buildings, and abundance of the neeeſſaries of :life; 
it exceeded Granada when that was taken from the Moors; and 
that at the market, of which he gives a deſeription, there daily aſſem- 
bled about thirty thouſand merchants and people of buſineſs. The 
ſame conqueror atteſts, that having obtained an order of the ſenate to. 


make the houſes and inhabitants be numbered which were in the city, 
the 
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the villages, and hamlets of the republic, there were found upwards BOOK III. 
of fifty thouſand — and more than five hundred thouſand inha- — 
bitants. 
The Tlaſcalans had W is the Spaniards we all theis "A 
handiome and commodious dwelling. Cortes deſired that the Mexi- 
can ambaſſadors might be lodged in apartments near to his own, not 
only in reſpect to them, but alſo to baniſh: from their minds any diſ- 
truſt of the Tlaſcalans. The chiefs of the ;republicg,:in order to give 
the Spaniards a new proof of the fincerity of their friendſhip, preſent- 
ed to Cortes thirty beautiful young women. Cortes refuſed them at 
firſt, alledging, that the Chriſtian law forbid polygamy ; but, after- 
wards, to avoid giving offence, he accepted ſame of them as companions. 
to Marina. In fpite of this refuſal, they preſented him ſoon, after five, 
virgins of the firſt nobility, whom Cortes accepted for ye, fake of 
ftrengthening his friendſhip with the republic. 
Enceuraged by this ſucceſsful beginning, Cortes became 3 of 
perſuading: the chiefs of the republic and the nobles, to ahandon their 
ſuperſtitious rites, and acknòwledge the only true divinity; but al- 
though his reaſons were perſuaſive, and they confeſſed the power of 
that God whom the Spaniards: adored, they: could not, however, be 
induced to renounce their abſurd deities, becauſe they believed them diſ- | 
penſers of human felicity. Our god Camaxtle, they ſaid. grants s | ; 
victory Over our enemies; our goddeſs Matlalcueje ſends rain to our 
« fields, and deſends us from the inundation of Zahuapan (). To each 
of cf gods we are indebted for a part of the happineſs. of our lives, 
and their anger, if provalad;: might draw down upon. the Rate the 
M0 rmoft ſevere puniſhment” Cortes, ſtimulated: by a zeal too ardent and 
violent, was deſirous of treating the idols of Tlaſcala in the ſame man- 
ner as he had ſucceſsfully done thoſe of Chempoallan; but Olmedo, 
and other perſons of reſpect, diſſuaded him from ſo raſh an attempt. 
repreſenting: to him, that ſuch an act of violence, beſides. not being; 
cotiducive- to the promulgation of the goſpel, might prove. the ruin of 
the Spaniards in a city ſo populous, and attached to ſuperſtition, Næ- 
wells be did not + ceaſe, during: renn 1 which he an | 
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ways prepared for whatever might happen. - The ſenate was offended 
at this, and complained bitterly of his diffidence, after fo many mani 


dation prepared for all his people. The Tlaſcalane 


ambaſſadors, but alſo to ſhew the Tlaſcalans the Ine, regard he Fail 
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there, to reproach them with the cruelties of their facrifices, and to 
inculcate the purity of his ſyſtem of morality, the: falſeneſs of their dei- 
ties, and the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, who governs all natural 
cauſts, and watches with moſt admimble providence; over the preſprva- 
tion of his creatures. Thoſe exhortationa, made by . a. perſon. of ig 
great authority, and of whom the Tlaſcalans had formed a very elcyat; 
ed idea, although they did not produce all the effect qeſired, had oh 
ſiderable influence, and ſo far moved che ſenate, that they; conſented 


to break the cages, and ſet at liberty all the priſoners and tlaves which 


were to be ſacrificed to their your on n — n Ow 
occafions of the ſtate, F 

Thus every day the alliance with: the Tlaſcalans: was more Nen 
eſtabliſhed, in ſpite of the repeated ſuggeſtions of the Mexicana ambac- 
ſadors to break it. Cortes, though well perſuaded of the ſincerity af 
the Tlaſcalans, had given orders to his troops to hold themſelves al- 


feſt prooft of their good fuith; but Cortes extuſrd it, by proteſting, 


that he did not fo from any diffidence of the Tlaſcalans, hut hocauſe.3t 
was the practice of the Spaniards: this anſwer ſatisfied the ſenate, and 


the diſcipline of his ſoldiers pleaſed them ſo much, that ee 
1 to introduce it among the troops of che republic. :::i;. 

At length Cortes having procured, during the time he Raped, in 
Tlaſesla, a diſtinct information af the city of Mexioo, of the fomes of 
that kingdom, and every dther particular | which could farther his pro- 
jects, determined to continue his journey; but before he ſet out, be 
prefented a great number of the moſt 'beantife] habits which he>had 


received from Montezuma, to'the Tlaſcalans. He was donbeful af the 
route he ſhould purſue to that city. Tbe Mexican ainbaſſacbons prt>- 


poſed that he ſhoald go by Cholula, where: there was {good accommo- 
oppoſed. that inten- 
tion, by repreſenting the perfidy of the Cholulans, and adviſed him to 
proceed by Huexotzineo, a ſtate confederated equally with then aa the 
Spaniards, but Cortes reſolved to go by Cholala, at on to;pleaſeahe 


to the force of his enemies. {6 , 931 Is 1690150 
The 
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The Cholulans had been formerly the allies of the Tlaſcalans ; but 890K} Vil, 
— 


upon the arrival of the Spaniards were confederated with the Mexicans, 


W 


$4 et: * 
XXV 


lind the worn enemies of that republic. The cauſe. of ſo great an pv. 
efimity had been the perhdy of the Cholulans. In a battle with the twecn the 


Tlaſcalans 


Mexicans, while they were yet the allies of the Tlaſcalans, being in aud Cholu- 


the vanguard of che army, by a ſudden evolution they put themſelves lan. 


in the rear, and, attacking the Tlaſealans behind while the Mexicans 
were upon their front, made a great flaughter of them. - The hatred 
which this deteſtable - treachery had raiſed in the breaſts of the Tlaſca- 
lans made them anxious for an opportunity of revenge, and no time had 
appeared more favourable than now, when they were become confe- 
derated with the Spaniards: In order to inſpire Cortes with diflike to 
them; and induce him to make war upon that tate, they acquainted him 
witk its conduct towards him ; that they had not ſent any meſlengers 
with compliments to him, whereas the Hoexotzincas had done ſo, al- 
though their ſtate was at a much greater diſtance. They informed 


him alſo of the meſſage which they ſaid they had received from the 


Choliilans,: reptoaching them for their alliance with the Spaniards ; 


calling them baſe and cowardlly,. and threatening. them, that if they 


mould attempt any thing againſt their ſacred city they ſhould all periſh 
+y' being drowned ; for among their other errors, they were perſuaded, 


that whenever they choſe they could, by raſing the walls of the ſanc- 


tuary of Quctzalcoatl, make ſuch large rivers ſpring from thence, as 
would im A tnoment overflow the city 3. and although the Tlaſcalans 


3 nv Aa on N the daß of revenge oyercame their 


8 by theſe 3 ſent four noble Tlaſcalans t to 
venir know why they had not paid the ſame regard which was 
— the Huorotzinces, The Chalulzns laid their r exon on 


_vontfidence'/ 59, This anfiwer was « brought. by Four common 3 peo ple, 
7 "i. 83 e, 25 the Cholulans rentnct: the orincipal weſlenger of the Tlaſca- 
| ara ürualty fla ed. Ait Ice. and arms, and cut Off. his hands.; but hig ac- 
—— tay x76 pld.not remain ; unknown « to the 


Parr, zhut-geinker-Cartes, . — Diaz, gar oy i FO aa} | py: the. firſt hiſtorians 'mlenjion it. 
fres would' not have omitted it in his letter to Charles V. to wake the ſeverity gt his chaſ- 


8 the Cholulans, 


= a. which 


— — —— — —— — — — 
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all his people, and a conſiderable number of Tlaſcalan — 4 


choſe, to accompany him. A little way before they arrived at Qholu 
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which was conſidered as a maniſeſt demonſtration of diſreſpect. Cortes 
being advertiſed of it by the Tlaſcalans': ſent ſour of the Cbempoalleſe, 
to. tell the Cholulans that the embaſſy of a monarch ſo great as the 
king of Spain, ought not to have been entruſted to ſuch low  meſſen- 
gers, nor were they themſelves worthy 1 to hear it; to. let them know, 
that the Catholic king, was the true lord of all that country, D and that 
in his name he came to demand homage of "thoſe c people; ; that f ole 
who ſhould ſubmit to him would be, honoured, and the rebels p cen ed 
according to their deſert ; that therefore they "Gould make their ap- 
pearance within three days in Tlaſcala, to to give obedience to their love. | 
reign, otherwiſe they would be treated as enemies. The e 
although it is to be ſuppoſed they treated ſo arrogant an embaſſy, wi with 
burleſque, in order to diſſemble their malicious intention, ee 6 
themſelves the next day to Cortes, requeſting him to excuſe their omil> _ 
fion, occaſioned by the enmity. of the Tlaſcalans, declaring t em ves 
nat only. the friends of the Spaniards, but alſo the vaſſals of. the == 
of Spain. 1 * „l 

Having A his: outs "throokh. Cholula, Cortes £ t Hut Mich 


all which he ſoon diſcharged, except ſix thouſand, men, .whom.. 


luly 
the principal lords and prieſts, with cenſers, in their hands and muſics 
inſtruments, came out to meet him, and after haying. paid, the uſual | 
ceremonies. of reſpect, they told the general, that he. might enter With 
all his people and the Totonacas; but they could not admit their ene 
mies the Tlaſcalans. To this Cortes conſented thraugh complailagee, 
and the Tlaſcalans remained encamped without; the city, imitatigg in, 
the diſpoſition of their camp, the order of their centingls,.,ang ,othes |. 
things, the military diſcipline. of the Spaniards... At, the, entry. of, he 
Spaniſh army, into Cholula, a fimilar croud, of people was collected. 
and the ſame ceremonies, . acclamations, and reſpect, Were, pen „ 
though not with the ſame lincerity, as in Tlaſcala. OI} IT 

7100 


2 5h TY 
| (#) Cortes ſays, that this army of the Tlaſcalans Conbilted of FN Wan oss PO 

forty-nine thouſand men. Bernal Diaz vffirins; at'ati'undoubted fa; which wat yell known % 

him, that 1 it confiſted qty, of fifty tbouſand men. This nden Appears the 0 nnn 15 a 
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Cholulà was then a populous city, cightcen miles diſtant from Tlaſtala Woo u 


towards the ſouth, and about fixty from Mexico towards tlie eaſt, and 
not lefs celebrabed for the commerce of its inhabitutits thun its retigion 
It was fituated, as it is at pteſent, in 4 beautiful plain, and at a (wall 
diſtance from that group of mountains which ſurround the valley of 
Mexico towärds the eaſt. Its population at that time, as Cortes ffir, 
occupied! about forty thouſand | oak, and there werg as aun lathe 
circumjacent villages which were in the nature ef ſuburbs 10 dt. Tto 
commerce conſiſted in manufactures of cotton, gems, and plates of clay; 
and it was much oo for its Jewellers and pottors, With teſpbct 
ro'teligion,” it may be ſaid, that Ohbluts' was the Rome of Ahne 
The celebs! Geben having paſfed 'Yo'trieny years is Una dy, 
aud fhewn ſo much affection to his letze, dras the cauſe tft for 
e '7t" vhs" conſttrated" by the moſt particulur \wdvihiscr 
The furpffgng muftitade of temples which were there; uit in pabticy=: | 
laF the Pttater triple, erchded ußem an urtäbi mba, weh i 
ſtill exiſting, dicw ee Nen not ban eee 
 boijticig'Eities, ber man distant prob ice, n 5b, 
form tile levotibiis at tftät 


Cortes Ws Wllged;” wirh all his troops,” in [Vine large buildings: 
where, during the two'firlt days, they were abundatitlydupplid@iwidly 
proviſſotiv 3" but 'very ſoon" chey began ges re ler ther 
wur motkling furniſhed b) * eity but wed und Wat TA W 
net the Y proof ef their ſecret machinations and intentioris : 
for cety mbttient" they! Giſcbvered new. indications of ihe treichery 
wich they mieditated. Re Champballeſe allies obſerved; that they had 
made Ales amd dug pits in tlie ſtreets of the city; in hien they ha fined: 
ſharp Rakrs, and'covered dem with earthy) which! it appeared wal 
done for no other purpoſe than'to:wobnd and'difable the horfes: - 8... 
men, who-cathe from che camp of the Thſcalans; - appriſedithens that 
they Had ſeen erouds'of women and children 'comitig out of the-Cityy | 
a certain ſign among choſe nations of ſdme impending; commotion: 
Beſides; it was found out, that in ſorae'pf. the! ſtrects they es, 
entrenchments, andcolteQed great heips vf ones upon the topb of the 
houſes. Laſtiy, 1 Choldlan'woman of rink, who had become e 


of the beauty, the ſpirit, and diſcretion « Marina, E 0 her to ſave 
Bherſelf 
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troops of War bor his ſecurity. Cortes accepted their offer, and fixed 
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herſelf in her houſe from the danger which threatened the Spaniards ; 
upon which Marina took occaſion to inform herſelf of the whole plan 


of the conſpiracy, and immediately told Cortes of it. He heard from 


the mouth of the ſame perſon, that the Cholulans, with the aſſiſtance 
of twenty thouſand Mexicans (e), who were encam ped near the city, had 
concerted to maſſacre all the Spaniards. N ot contented with theſe diſ- 
cexeries, he charged Marina to uſe all her art to bring two prieſts to. 
bis dwelling, who confirmed all that had horn communicated to her 
by her female friend. 


Cortes, finding himſelf i in ſuch F of utter deftrygion, reſolyed. 


to adopt he moſt effectual means ft his ſafety. e ordered the prin- 


cinal perſons ofithe city into his preſence, and told them, that if they 
had any: quarrel againſt the Spaniards; to declare it frankly, as became 


men of honour, and the would give, them. ſuitable ſatisfaction. py. hey 


| replied, that they were already ſatisfied, with. his conduct, and ready - to 


ſervs-him ; , that whenever he choſe to depart, he ſhould be. abundantly 
proyided. with: every; thing that was mecęſſary for his journey, and alſo 


CSI 


the next day for his departure. The, Cholulans were, content, as it 
appeared. that every: thing would turn. out favourable to their treacher- 
adn: but in order to, enſure that ſtill more, they. ſacrificed to 

thei gods ten children, five of each ſex. Cortes called together his 
officers;; unfolded to them the perfidiqus intentions of the Cholulans, 
and. ordered them to give their ſentiments. Some were of opinion that 
their danger ſhould be ſhunned, by retreating to the eity of Huexotzineo, 
which, was hardly nine miles diſtant, or toTlaſcala; but the majority 
referred theniſelves to the determination of the general. Cortes gave 
the orders Which ſeemed to him moſt ſuited to his-purpoſe, proteſting 


that they could never be ſecure in Mexico unleſs they puniſhed that de- 


ceitful city with ſeverity. He ordered the auxiliary troops of Tlaſ- 
cala toi ſtorm the city at ſun-riſe the next day, and to cut off every citi- 


zen without pardon: to any: one except women and children. 


+ The'day:atlepgth arrived; which wieakisd dilafirg on Chobila.. The; 
Spaniards prepared their horſes, their artillery, their arms, and formed 


— Bernal Diaz ſays, that the Mexican army, according to what he knew, conſiſted: of 
twenty thouſand men. Cortes affirms, that the lords of Cholula confeſſed to "ms at that 
army was not compoſed of leſs than — thouſaad men. 


them- 
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themſelves in order, in a ſquare of their dwelling, which was ; deſigned BOOK VIII. 
for the principal theatre of the apptoaching tragedy. A 
lulans repaired thither at break of day. The chiefs, with about forty 
nobles, and the baggage men entered into the halls and chambers to 
lift up the equipage, when ſuddenly guards were placed to prevent 
theit eſcape. The Cholulan troops, or at leaſt great part of them, 
entered into the ſquare along with the principal lord of that city, at the 
requeſt, it is probable, of Cortes himſelf, Who, mounting on horſe- 
back, ſpoke to them in this manner: Cholulans, I have endeavoured 
to make you my friende; I have entered peaceably into ybur city; 
. and here you have received no wrong from me, nor any of my 
1 8 ftiends; ; but, on the contrary, that you might have ho ſubject - of 
1 complaint, 1 conſented that the auxiliary troops of the Tlaſellans 
bs Would not be admitted here: beſides, I have requeſted yc to f freely; 
3 Airs we had done you any injury that you'might have Hatisfaction; büt 
10 Jon have; with deteſtable perfidy,; under the appeatince of friend. 
« "ſhip „Bid a a ſcheme to betray me, and deſtroy me and my peop 1 
« Knol the whole depth' of your bloody deſigns. Then calling aſide 
for or five Cholülans, ke aſked them What had indueed' them "t& fe 
Bbc 6n'fo execrable an attempt? They replied; that the Mexican 
ambaffdor, to rendet an agrecable ſervice to their fovereign;' had en- 
ticed tl then 0 meditate their deſtruction. Cortes then, With a tounte- 
| nance full of indignation, thus addreſſed tlie dimbaſſadors who were 
48, Those Seals, to excuſe their crimes, impute the tita< 
 *' chery to you and yout' king ; but 1 neither believe you capable ef 
CS MY infimy, nor n perſuade myſelf that the great monarch Mon- 
- * tezuma would treat me like a cruel enemy, at tlie very time he is 
i I giving r me the fincereſt Proofs of his friendſhip ; and as he could op- 
. * poſe me with open force, that he would em 107 traitors' to anticipate | 
4 him! Be affured, that I will pay regard to our perſons in the ſlaugh- 
«ter and blood we ſhall ſhed. To- day, thoſe traitors ſhall” periſh, 
* and their city ſhall be convulſed. I call heaven and earth to Witneſs, 
; 45 that i it is their Perfidy which arms our hands for revenge, ee 
« to our hearts. Be 3 
HFaving ſpoke this, and made the ſignal of attack by the diſcharge of 
2 3 the Spaniards fell with ſuch fury upon thoſe. miſerable vic- 
R tims, 
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BOOK VIII. tims, that they did not leave one alive of all thoſe who were in the 
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— ſquare. The ſtreams of blood which flowed about, and the painful 


22 
* 
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yells of the wounded and dying enemy, would have been ſuflicient 
to have ſhocked and waked pity in every breaſt that was not fired with 
the fury of revenge. Having terminated the tragic ſcene within, they 
iſſued out to the ſtreets, and ſheathed their ſwords in the bodies of all 
the Cholulans they met. The Tlaſcalans, on their part, entered the 
city. like famiſhed- lions, their fierceneſs growing with the thirſt of the 
blood of their enemies, and eagerneſs to pleaſe: their new allies. A 
ſtroke, ſo keen and unexpected, put the citizens. immediately into diſ- 
order; but having formed themſelves into ſeveral different { ſquagrons, 
they made for ſome time a vigorous reſiſtance, until at laſt, perceiying 
theihayock. which the artillery made, and feeling the ſuperiority of the 


European arms, they went again into confuſion. The greater part of 


them ſought. their ſafety in flight ; ſome had recourſe to the ſuperſti- 
tious hope of razing the walls of the temple to deluge the city: but, 


finding that expedient totally | fruitleſs, they endeavoured to fortifx 


themſelves in their houſes and temples. But neither did this avail, 
for the enemy {et inſtant. fire to every houſe where they met with any 
reſiſtance. The houſes and towers of the temples were in flames ; ; the 
ſtreets diſcovered nothin; g but bloody or. half burnt carcaſes, and no- 
thing was heard but the inſulting menacing clamours of the confede- 
rates, the feeble groans of dying men, curſes, and imprecations on the 
victors, and complaints to their gods why they had · abandoned them in 
ſuch calamities. Amongſt the many who fled. to the towers of tha 
temples, there was but one which ſurrendered to the victors ; all the 


reſt. were either burnt to aſhes, or met a death leſs painful, PF: _ 


tating themſelves from thoſe heights. 7 10 Wil, 
By means of this horrid ſlaughter, in which _—_ of. Six thouſina 
Cholulans V periſhed, the city became depopulated. The temples and 
houſes were plundered, the Spaniards ſeizing all the gems, gold, and 
ſilver, and the Tlaſcalans all the apparel, feathers; and falt. 'T his tra- 


( 'f) Las Cas has groſly di sfigured this. event of Cholula. The revenge of * Spaniards 
was perhaps too rigorous, but their provocations were ſtrong. He relates i it, as we find it, 


- among the moſt faithful hiſtorians who were prefent, « or were informed by the ancient Spaniards 


and Indians, | 
gedy 
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gedy was hardly finiſhed, when there appeared near Cholula an army DOE 'VITL. 
of twenty thouſand men, fent by way of ſuccour by the republic f 

Tlaſcala, under the command of general Xicotencatl. It us prob 
ble that this was owing to ſome diſpatch having been ſent the night 
before to'the ſenate, by the chiefs of the Tlaſcalan troops, encamped 
without the city. Cortes returned thanks for the ſupply, preſented to 
Xicotencatl and his officers a part of the booty, and requeſted him to 
return with his army to Tlaſeala, as it was not now neceſſary; but he 
retained the fix thouſand men who had aſſiſted him in the puniſſiment 
of. Cholula, that they might accompany. him in his journey to Mexico 
Thus did the alliance of the Spaniards with * 2 minen, 
ben firm and eſtabliſhed.» wk 

Cortes having returned to his dwelling, at FR 01 the Chelulen Ser. 
nobility remained in a manner priſoners, he was requeſted by them to . 
give way to mercy, after ſo much rigour, and to permit one or toro of ine Cholu- 
them to go and recall the women, children, and other en who Tepegacheſe 
were wandering in terror and diſmay tlirough the mountains. Cortes, of — _” 
being now moved to pity, ' commanded a ceffation of arms, and pub. 
liſhed a general pardon- Upon the report of this proclamation, ſud- 
denly ſome were ſeen to riſe from among the dead who had counter 
feited death in order to eſcape it, and troops of fugitives coming from 


the mountains to the city, ſome bewailing the loſs of a ſon, ſome a 


brother, and ſome their huſbands. Cortes ordered the dead bodies to 
be carried off from the temples and the ſtreets, and ſet the nobles: who ' 
were priſoners at liberty. A few days after, that city was —_ 
peopled it appeared to want none of its inhabitants. Here Cortes 
received the compliments of the Huxeotzioncas and the Tlaſcalans, and 
an oath of allegiance to the crown of Spain from the Cholulans them- 
ſelves; and the Tepejacheſe nation, he adjuſted the differences between 
the two republics of Tlaſcala and Cholula, and re-eſtabliſhed: their 
aneient friendſhip and alliance, which continued firm ever after. At 
length, in order to comply with the duties of humanity and religion; 
he made all the cages of the temples he broke, and ſet all the priſoners * 
and ſlaves at liberty who were deſtined for the ſacrifices. He ordered 
the greater temple to be cleaned, and raiſed there the ſtandard of the 
croſs, after giving the Cholulans, as he did to all the other people 
among whom he ſtopped, ſome idea of the Chriſtian religion. | 
| 8 3 
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BOOK viII. The Spaniſh general, elated by his ſucceſſes, or perhaps deſirous of 
Scr XIX. intimidating Montezuma, charged the Mexican ambaſſadors to tell their 
N maſter, that notwithſtanding he had formerly intended to enter peace- 
from the king ably into Mexico, on ſeeing and conſidering what had happened in 
of Mexico. Cholula, he was now determined to enter as an enemy, and to do him 
every evil he could. The ambaſſadors anſwered, that before he took a 
reſolution of that kind, he ought to make a more ſtrict enquiry into the 
conduct of the Cholulans, to certify himſelf of the good intentions of 
their ſovereign; that, if he thought proper, one of them would go to 
the court, and lay his complaints before the king. Cortes conſented 
to it, and after ſix days the ambaſſador returned, bringing a large pre- 
ſent to the general, conſiſting of ten plates of gold, worth five thouſand 
ſequins; one thouſand five hundred habits, and a great quantity of 
proviſions ; thanking him, in the name of his ſovereign, for the puniſh- 
ment inflicted. on the perfidious Cholulans ; and proteſting, that the 
army raiſed to ſurpriſe the Spaniards on their journey, conſiſted of the 
Acatzincheſe and Itzocaneſe nations, the allies of Cholula, who, 
although. the ſubjects of the crown of Mexico, had taken up arms 
without any order from their ſovereign. This was confirmed by the 
aſſeverations of the arpbaſladory, and Cortes made an APPFArAnSe, 91 
being perfectly ſatisfied. 1% l ee 
It is not an eaſy matter to clear up the truth i in this are neither 
can we avoid blaming the forwardneſs of ſome authors in aſſerting ſo 
freely what they do not know. Why ſhould the Cholulans, who 
were allowed by all to be a falſe deceitful nation, be given mare credit 
than the Mexicans, and Montezuma himſelf, who from the eminence of 
his rank and character, was more worthy of faith? The invariably pacific 
diſpoſition of that monarch towards the Spaniards, having attempted 
no hoſtile ſtroke on many and thoſe favourable occaſions which occur- 
red, to oppreſs them; and the moderation with which. he always 
ſpoke of them, which no authors deny, make the excuſe made by the 
Cholulans improbable: but, on the other hand, it aſſumes an air of 
truth from ſome, though indirect proofs, of the enmity of Montezuma, 
and in particular from hoſtilities committed upon the garriſon. of Vera 
Cruz by a n feudatory of the crown of Mexico. | 


1 2322 
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5 Duaubpopoca, lord of Nauhtlan (called by the Spaniards Almeria), a wook VIII. 
city ſituated upon the coaſt of the Mexican gulf, thirty-ſix miles to- TE 
wards the north from Vera Cruz, and cloſe to the confines of the Revolutions 
Mexican empire in that quarter, had orders from Montezuma to reduce of Tg 
the Totonacas to their wonted obedience, as ſoon as Cortes had retired 
.from that coaſt. He, in: compliance with thoſe orders, demanded of 
/ thoſe. people with threats, the tribute which they were accuſtomed to 
pay to their ſovereign. The Totonacas, rendered inſolent from the 
favour of their new allies, anſwered with arrogance, that they would 
no longer pay homage to to him who was no longer their King. Quauh- 
popoca, pereeiving that his requeſts' had no influence in bringing 
again under ſubordination men who had ſo much confidenee in their new 
allies, and no teſpect for their ſovereign, having put himſelf at the head 
-of the Mexican troops which were in the garriſons of thoſe frontiers, 
began to make incurſions into the ſettlements of Totonacapan, pu- 
niſhing them by hoſtilities for their rebellion- The Totenacas 
made their complaints to Juan de Eſcalante, governor of the garriſon 
of Vera Cruz, and intreated him to put a ſtop to the cruelty of the 
Mexicans, engaging alſo to affiſt him with a large number of troops. 
Eſcalante ſent an embaſſy to the Mexican chief to diſſuade him ſrom 
| boſtilities, which he imagined could not be approved of by the king 
of Mexico, who had ſhewn ſo much deſire to favour the Spanlards, the 
| Protectors of the Totonacas. Quauhpopoca anſwered, that he knew 
better than him whether the puniſhment of thoſe rebels was or was not 
5 agrecable to the Mexican king; that if the Spaniards intended to ſup- 
port them, he, with his troops, would meet him on the plain of 
N auhtlan, that arms might decide their conteſt. * The governor could 
not brook this anſwer ; upon which he marched immediately to the 
appointed place with two horſes and two ſmall pieces of cannon, fifty. 
_ Spaniſh infantry, and about ten thouſand Totonacas. Upon the” firſt 
vnſet of the Mexicans, the Totonacas were inſtantly thrown into con- 
fuſion, and the greater part took to flight; but to the utter ſhame of ; 
their cowardice, the fifty Spaniards courageonſly continued the battle, 
doing no little damage to the Mexicans. They, having never expe- 
rienced the violence of the artillery and the European mode of engage- 
ment, retreated 1 in terror, to the neighbouring city of Nauhtlan. The 
Spaniards 
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. Spaniards purſued them with fury, and ſet fire to ſome houſes ; but 
the victory coſt the Spaniards the life of the governor, who died of his 
wounds in three days after; and of fix or ſeven ſoldiers, and a number 
of Totonacas. One of theſe ſoldiers, who had a large head and fierce 
aſpect, was taken priſoner and ſent to Mexico by Quauhpopoca, but 
having died of his wounds in his way to that city, they only carried his 
head to Montezuma, the appearance of which ſo ſhocked and daunted 
that king, that he would not have it offered to his gods in any wnrde 


of the court. 
Cortes received intelligence of theſe en before he left Cho- 


lula {g) ; but did not think proper to mention them nor diſcover his 
uneaſineſs, leſt it might have diſcouraged his ſoldiers. 
Scr. Xxxxl. Having nothing more to do in Cholula, he purſued his journey t 
Journeyof Mexico with all his Spaniards, fix thouſand Tlaſcalans, and ſome 


the Spaniards 
Huexotzincan and Cholulan troops. At Izcalpan, a village of 


to Tlalma- 
ny Huexotzinco, fifteen miles diſtant from Cholula, the chiefs of Huex- 


otzinco, came again to pay their reſpects to him, and to advertiſe him, 
that there were two ways of going to Mexico; the one, an open and 
well-made road, which led to ſome precipices where there was reaſon | 
to apprehend ſome ambuſcades of the enemy; the other was newly 
ſtopped up, and obſtructed with trees cut down on purpoſe, which 
however was of the two the ſhorter and more ſecure route. Cortes availed 
himfelf of this intimation, and i in ſpite of the Mexicans, made the ob- 7 
Racles in this way be removed, under pretence that the difficulty was 
rather an incitement to the courage and ſpirits of the Spaniards ; and 
continued his journey through that great wood of pines and oaks, until 
he aſcended to the top of a high mountain, called Itbhualco, between the 
two volcanos Popocatepec and Iztaccihuatl, where they found ſome 
large houſes built for the accommodation of the merchants of Mexico. 
There they were able to judge of the bold undertaking of the captain 
Diego de Ordaz, who a few days before, in order to diſplay to thoſe, . 
people the courage of his nation, mounted, along with nine other 


ſoldiers, to the higheſt ſummit of Popocatepec, although he could 
not ſee its mouth, or the vent of that great volcano, on account of 


(gs) All, or nearly all kiforiane * that intelligence of this revolution reached Cortes | 4 
when he was in Mexico; but Cortes affirms, that he had it in Cholula. | : 
the 
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the deep ſnow which lay there, and the clouds of ſmoke and aſhes BO 


which it threw up from its bowels. (+) 

From the top of Ithualco the Spanjards got their firſt view of the 
beautiful valley of Mexico, but with very different impreſſions from 
the proſpect ; ſome of them delighted in the ſight of its lakes, its plea- 
fant lying plains, its verdant mountains, and numerous and ſplendid 
cities, which were fituated within and around thoſe lakes ; others re- 
vived their hopes of enriching themſelves with the plunder of ſo great 
an'extent of country as they there diſcovered ; but the more prudent of 
thoſe adventurers, on beholding ſo populous a territory, reflected on 
the temerity of encountering the perils before them, and were ſud- 
denly ſo checked by their apprehenſions, that they would have i imme- 
 diately | returned to Vera Cruz, had not Cortes, by making uſe of his 
authgrity : and the reaſons ſuggeſted by his fruitful 860118, infuſed 1 into 
them freſh ardour for, the undertaking. 

In the mean while Montezuma, in conflernation at the event of 
Cholula, | retired to the palace Tlillancalmecatl, deſtined for occaſions. 
of grief, and continued there eight days, faſting and obſerving. the. 
ulual auſterities, in order to obtain the protection of his gods. From 
this place of retirement he ſent four perſons of his court with a preſent 
to Cortes, and new prayers and entreaties to diſſuade him from his 
journey; offering to pay an annual tribute to the king of Spain, and 
to give four 10 loads of gold to the Spaniſh general (i), and one to each. 
of has « captains and ſoldiers, if they would, from that place where they 
might be found by his ambaſſadors, depart for their: native country. 
In ſuch apprehenſions and terror did the ſmall body of Spaniards keep. 
this ſuperſtitious. prince]! He could not have made uſe of more dili- 

gence and arts to ſhun their fight, had he foreſten all the. misfortunes. 


8528 79! D. 


0)» Berdal 1 Diaz, and almoſt all kiftdrians; ſay that Ordaz aſcended ro VE top of popoca- 
tepec, and obſerved the mouth of that famous mountain; but Cories, who knew better, fays F 
not. *Nothwithilanding Ordaz obtained from the Catholic king a volcano to be. put in his . 
ſhield of arms. This 3 great undertaking was referved for Montagno, and others Spaniards, | 
who, after the conqueſt of Mexico, not only obſerved the dreadfut mouth of that volcano, 
but entered there, at the utmoſt riſk of their lives, and got out from i it a large quantity of ſul- 1 
phur to make powder for their ſire- am. 

(The ordinary load of a Mexitan having bern about _ Spaniſh pounds, or eight 
hundred ounces, we may conjecture, conſidering the number of the Spaniards, that what 
Montezuma was willing to give them to diſſuade them from their journey to the court, was 
1 to mort than three millions of ſequins. 
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BOOK VIII. they were to bring upon him. The ambaſſadors joined Cortes at 
— — Ithualco; the preſent they brought him conſiſted of ſeveral works of 


gold, which were valued at fifteen hundred ſequins. Cortes ſhewed 
them every poſſible reſpect and attention, and anſwered by returning 


thanks to the king for the preſent and his magnificent promiſes,” to 


which he would be able to return good ſervices; but at the Game time 
declaring, that he could not return back without making himſelf 
blameable for diſobedience to his ſovereign, and promiſing not' to be 
the means on his part of the ſmalleſt injury to the ſtate ; and that, if 
after having explained to his majeſty the embaſſy which he bore, and 
which he could not truſt with any other perſon, he ſhould not ap- 
prove of the longer ſtay of the Spaniards in his dominions, he would 


without delay ſet out on his return to his native country. 


Montezuma's uneaſineſs was increaſed by the . of che 
prieſts, and particularly by the account which they gave of ſome fay- 
ings of their falſe oracles; and ſome terrible viſions which they ſaid 


they had during this time. He was at laſt thrown into ſuch alarm and 


conſternation, that, without waiting for the iſſue of the laſt embaſſy 
to the Spaniards, he held a new council with the king of Tezcuco, 
his brother Cuitlahuatzin, and ſome other perſons whom he uſed to 
adviſe with, all of whom maintained their former opinions; Cuitla- 
huatzin, that of not admitting the Spaniards to enter the court, and 
to make them by gentleneſs or force to quit the kingdom; while | 
Cacamatzin was for receiving them as ambaſſadors, as the king had 
ſtrength enough to cruſh them, if they ſhould militate either againſt 
his royal perſon or the ſtate. Montezuma, who had hitherto con- 
ſtantly adhered to the opinion of his brother, now embraced-that of 
the king of Tezcuco, but at the ſame time he charged this lame king 
to go to meet the Spaniards, and to endeayour to diſſuade the general 
from his j journey to the court ; Cuitlahuatzin then turning to the king 
his brother, ſaid, . The gods deſire, O king, that vou do not receive 
into your houſe thoſe who will drive you from it, and that you 
« would remedy the evil while you ſtill have time and means to do it. 
« What ſhall we do,” returned the king, if our friends, and what 
js more our gods, inſtead of favouring us, proſper our enemies? 1 
« am reſolved, and wiſh that all would be reſolute, not to- fly nor 


ſhew 
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% ſhew any cowardice, happen what will—but I-pity the aged and 
*© the young, who have no ſtrength and can make no defence]! 

Cortes having diſmiſſed the Mexican ambaſſadors, moved with his 
troops from Ithualco, and proceeded through Amaquemecan and Tlal- 
manalco, two cities about nine miles diſtant from each other, and ſitu- 
ated near the baſe of thoſe mountains. Amaquemecan, with its ad- 
jacent hamlets, contained two thouſand inhabitants (&). At thoſe 
places the Spaniards were well received, and ſeveral chiefs of that pro- 
vince viſited Cortes, and preſented him gold and ſome flaves ; . they 
complained bitterly of the oppreſſion they ſuffered from. the king of 
Mexico and his miniſters, in the ſame terms made uſe of by thoſe of 
Cheinpoalla and Chiahuitztla, and at the ſuggeſtion of the Chempoalleſe 
and Tlaſcalans, who accompanied Cortes, entered into a confederacy 
with the Spaniards for the recovery of their liberty. In ſhort, the 
farther the Spaniards advanced into the country, the more they con- 


tinued to increaſe their forces; like a rivulet, which, by the acceſ- 


fion of other ſtreams, ſwells in its courſe by degrees into a large river. 
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F tom Tlalmanaleo the army marched to Ajotzinco, a Shi 


pon the ſouthern bank of the lake of Chalco (7), where there was a 
yrs for the veſſels of merchants who trafficked with the countries 
to the ſouthward of Mexico. Curioſity to view the quarters of the 
Spaniards coſt very deat to ſome of the Mexicans, for the Spaniſh cen- 
tinels imagining them to be ſpies; from the apprehenſions they were 


coriſtantly under of ſoe treachery, thor about fifteen of them that 


fight: The following day, juſt as they were ready to march,” ſome 
Mexican-nobles arrived with intelligence, that the King of Tezcueo 
. was" cbme to vllt the Spaniſh general in the name of the king of 

Mexico his uncle? It was” not long before the king Himſelf joined 
them, borne 1 in a litter, adorned with fine feathets, on the 1Houlders 
of four of his rag and 1. 2 8 mutetous 8 and brilliant 


1 
2 0 12 I. 1949 44 *} ww > 4 f 


Irn 


00) Salis confounds . d with jotainco; ; oh was never e as he 


ſays, on the Danger, of the lake, but at twelve miles diſtance fcom it, upon the fide of 4 moun· 
tain, 3 N 


F+F 
Tz 


Ster. 
XXXII. 
Viſit of the 
king of Tez- 
cuco to -Cor- 
tes. 


e is | Viele“ | 
12 Io retinue 
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BOOK VII. retinue of Mexican and Tezeucan nobility. As ſoon as he came in 
—Y— ſight of the Spaniſh general, he alighted from the litter and began 


walking on foot, preceded by ſome of his ſervants, who induſtriouſſy 
removed out of his way every thing which could either offend his feet 
or his fight. The Spaniards were aſtoniſhed at this pomp, and fron 
thence began to form conjectures of the parade and grandeur which 
muſt attend the king of Mexico. Cortes went to the door of his dwel- 
ling to meet him, and faluted him with a profound bow, which was 
returned by the king in touching the earth with his right hand and 
then lifting it to his mouth. He entered with an air of lordlineſs and 
majeſty into one of the halls, fat himſelf down, congratulated the ge- 
neral and his officers on their happy arrival, and ſignified the particular 
pleaſure his uncle the king of Mexico had i ig forming a friendſhip and 
correſpondence with the monarch of the Eaſt, by whom they were ſent 
into that country ; but at the fame time, he exaggerated the difficulties 
neceſſary to be overcome in order to go to court, and requeſted Cortes 


to change bis reſolution if he deſired to pleaſe the king. Cortes an- l 
ſwered, that if he returned back without deliyering his embaſſy he 


would fail i in his duty, and would give. the utmoſt diſpleaſure, to- his | 
ſovereign. who had ſent him, and particularly when he had found. him+ 


ſelf ſo. near to the court after having ſurmounted the dangers of ſo = 


a journey. Vi it it ſo, Gid the king, we will ſee each other at court 
upon Which taking polite leave, after being preſented with ſome Eu; 
ropean toys, he left behind him a part of the nobility, thaj FREY might 
attend Coxtes on his journex. Mt zin 
F rom Ajotzinco the Spaniards enced. to ds city Fry 
ed upon A little iſland in the lake of Chalco, which, though, ſmall, 
was accounted by: Cortes the moſt beautiful he had.. hitherto ſcen. 


This city communicated with the main land by means of two large 


commodious roads, conſtructed on the lake; the one to the ſouth, | 
which was two miles in length; the'other to the north, Which was 
more than two miles in length. The Spaniards paſſed along, delighted X 
to, ſee the multitude and beauty of the cities ſituated on the lake, the 


temples and towers which roſe above the other buildings, the trees 


and ſhrubbery which beautified the inhabited places, the fields and 
| floating 
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floating gardens of the lake, and the innumerable little veſſels plying 
upon it; but at the ſame time, not a little timorous at ſeeing them- 
ſelves ſurrounded by an immenſe crowd of people, which collected 
there from all places to obſerve them; on which account Cortes com- 


manded his people to proceed in good order and to be prepared for 
accidents, and cautioned the Indians not to obſtruct the way nor come 


too near the ranks, unleſs they choſe to be treated as enemies. In 
Cuitlahuac they were well accommodated and entertained. The lord | 


of that city complained in ſecret to Cortes of the tyranny of the king 
of Mexico, entered into a confederacy with him, and informed him' of 


into which the oracles of the gods, the phenomena in the heavens, 
and the-ſucceſs of the Spagiſh arms, had thrown Montezuma. 


towards Iztapilapan, but 3 in the way Cortes was entertained with a new 
pic iece of good ortune.” The prince Ixlilxochitl finding that Cortes 
was not to make bis; journey through Calpolalpan, where he was 
Waiting for him, reſolved to meet him on the road to [ ztapalapan : 4 
he marched with a confiderable number of troops, and paſſed cloſe to 
Tezcucs : this having been known to the prince Coanacotzin, his 
brother, who, fince the rupture which, as we have already mentioned, 

happened: three years before between them, had been totally alienated 
from him, either moved by fraternal affection, or led on by the hopes 


intereſts, came alſo to, meet with him upon this road : here they mutu- 
ally exchanged ſentiments, \ were reconciled, and united together i in order | 


| until they came to Iztapalatenco, where they joined the ſtran · ers. 
Cortes, upon ſecing ſo many armed troops, was a little uneaſy, but 
being informed of the rank of the perſons who were come to find him, 
and the motive of their coming, he went out to meet them, and the 
uſual compliments having paſſed between them, the two princes ia⸗ 
vited him to the court of Tezcuco, to Which he allowed himſelf to 


be caf ly perſuaded 1 to 89, from 5 great ſervice he hoped to gain by the 
prince 


Froin Cuitlahuac they proceeded by the other road of che lake 


to make a confederacy with the Spaniards. | They travelled together” 
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the moſt convenient way to go to the court, and the conſternation” | 
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of the greater adyantages to be derived from the union of both their 
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BOOK VIII. prince Ixtlilxochitl, whoſe attachment to the Spaniards was now 


SECT. 


XXXIV. 
Entry of the 


Spaniards 


into Iztapa- 
| lapan, 


ſtrongly apparent. my 
Tezcuco then, though ſome wht inferior to Mexico in ſplendour 
and magnificence, was the largeſt and moſt populous city of the coun- 
try of Anahuac: its population, including the cities of Huexotla, Co- 
atlichan, and Atenco, which were ſo near as to appear like its ſuburbs, 
occupied one hundred and forty thouſand houſes : to the Spaniards it 
ſeemed twice as large as Seville. The grandeur of the temples and 
royal palaces, the beauty of the ſtreets, the fountains and gardens, 
furniſhed ample variety of ſubject for their admiration. Cortes entered 
into this great city accompanied by the two princes and many of 
the Acolhuan nobility, amidſt an infinite concourſe of people.. He 
was lodged with all his army in the principal palace of the king, where 
the treatment to his perſon, was ſuitable to the dwelling. There the 
prince Ixtlilxochitl explained his pretended. right to the kingdom of 
Acolhuacan, and his complaints againſt his brother Cacamatzin and 
the king of Mexico his uncle. Cortes promiſed. to put him in poſ-; 
ſeſſion of the throne,. as ſoon as he had finiſhed his negociations in 


Mexico; and, without ſtopping in that court, he marched. towards: 
Iztapalapan. e 


Iztapalapan was a large and beautiful city, ſituated towards the point 
of that ſmall peninſula which is between the two lakes of Chalco to 
the ſouth and Tezcuco to the north : from. this peninſula a road led; 
to the little iſland of Mexico, which was paved for more than ſeven. - 
miles, and. made on the lake many years before. The population 5 
Iz tapalapan conſiſted then of more than twelve thouſand. houſes, built 
chiefly on ſeveral little iſlands contiguous to each other and the. ſame, 
peninſula, cloſe to which were innumerable floating fields and gardens. 
This city was then governed by the prince Cuitlahuatzin, brother of 


Montezuma, and his immediate ſucceſſor in the crown of Mexico,. 


who, together with his other brother Matlatzincatzin lord of the; city 
of Cojohuacan, received Cortes with the ſame ceremonies uſed by the 
other lords through whoſe cities he paſſed. He was complimented in 
an elegant harangue, and he, and his troops which accompanied him, 
lodged 1 in his own palace. This was an extenſive and moſt capicious 


=" FM edifice - 
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many halls and chambers of excellent accommodation, the roofs of 


which were cedar, and the walls covered with fine cotton tapeſtry, and 
beſides many large ſquares where the allied troops were quartered, it 
had a garden of ſurprizing extent and beauty, already deſcribed by us 
when we treated of the agriculture -of the Mexicans. After dinner the 
prince. conducted his gueſts to this garden, where they received great 
recreation, and were impreſſed with a very elevated idea of Mexican 
magnificence. In this city the Spaniards ebſerved, that inſtead of 
murmurings and complaints as elſewhere, they heard nothing but 
praiſes of the government; ſuppoſed to have been owing to the 
neighbourhood of the-court, which made the inbebitan ts more cau- 


tious in ſpeaking. 
The next day the Spe ne marched along _ Toad which united; 


as we have already mentioned, Iztapalapan with Mexico, which was 
interſected by ſeven ſmall canals for the paſſage of boats from one lake 


to the other, and over theſe were wooden bridges for the convenience 
of paſſengers, which lifted up eaſily when it was neceſſary to obſtruct 
the paſſage of an enemy. After having paſſed through Mexicaltzinco, 
and viewed Colhuacan, Huitztlopocho, Cojohuacan, and Mixcoac, 
cities all fituated upon the borders of the lake, they arrived, amidſt an. 
immenſe concourſe of people, at a place called Xo/oc, where this and 


the road of Cojohuacan met each other. In the angle formed by 
theſe two roads, which i 18 not more than. half a league diſtant from the 


capital, there was a baſtion with two little towers, ſurrounded by 2 
wall more than ten feet high, with battlements, two entrances, and a 
draw- bridge; a place moſt. memorable in the hiſtory of Mexico, from 


having been the camp of the Spaniſh general in the fiege of that great 


city; there the army made a halt, to receive the compliments of more 


chan a fHoufand Mexican nobles, all uniformly dreſſed, who, in paſting; 
before the Spaniſh general, made à bow. with. the uſual ceremony of- 


touching the carth and kiſſing the hand. 
Tlheſe compliments being over, in. which the ſpace of an hour was: 
conſumed, the Spaniards continued their courfe,. all in as regular order 


they 


as s if 11 had been going to. the field. of battle... A. little way before 
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BOOK. VIII. they reached the city, Cortes was informed that the king of Mexico 
r 


was coming to meet him; and a little after he appeared, with a moſt 
numerous and noble attendance. Three nobles preceded, each holding 

up in his hand a golden rod, as the inſignia of inajeſty, by which the 
people were advertiſed of the preſence of their ſovereign. Montezuma 


[ came richly clad in a litter covered with plates of gold, which four 
nobles bore on their ſhoulders, under the ſhade of a paraſol of green 


; feathers embroidered with fancy works of gold; he wore hanging 
from his ſhoulders a mantle adorned with the richeſt jewels of gold 
and precious ſtones, on his head a thin crown of the ſame metal, and 
upon his feet ſhoes of gold tied with ſtrings of leather worked with 
gold and gems ; he was accompanied by two hundred lords, dreſt in a 
ſtyle ſuperior to the other nobles, but all barefooted, two by two, 
keeping cloſe on each ſide to the walls of the houſes, to ſhew the 
reſpect they bore to their ſovereign. As ſoon as the king. and the 
Spaniſh general ſaw each other, both alighted, Cortes from his horſe, 

and the king from his litter, who began to walk leaning on the arms 
of the king of Tezcuco and the lord of Iztapalapan. Cortes, after 
having made a profound bow to the king, approached him to put about 
his neck a ſmall cord of gold, on which were ſtrung glaſs beads, which, 
appeared like gems, and the king bowed his head to receive it. (]; 

Cortes was alſo going to embrace him, but the two lords, did not per- 
mit it. The general expreſſed i in a ſhort ſpecch, as the circumſtances 
required, his benevolence, his reſpect, and the pleaſure he had in the 
knowledge of ſo great a monarch. Montezuma anſwered him in few 
words, and having performed the uſual ceremony of touching the earth 
and kifling the hand, he in return for the preſent of the glaſs beads, : 
gave him two necklaces of beautiful mother of pearl, from which hung 

ſome large cray-filh of gold in imitation of nature: he charged the 
prince Cuitlahuatzin to conduct Cortes to his ae and he him- £ 
ſelf retired with the king of Tezcuco. 


( Solis, | in his account of that meeting, makes four DIRE I. He ſays, that che, pre- 
ſent made by Cortes was not a band or chain of glaſs. 2. That thoſe two lords who ac« - 
nied Montezuma did not permit Cortes to put it about his neck. 3. That they did it with ſome 
diſdain. 4. That they were reprimanded by the king, The whole of ends is falſe, Wan at 
0. F and contrary to the account given by Cortes himſelf. 


They 
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and windows of the houſes, were obſerving all that paſſed, were equally 
ſurprized and aſtoniſhed at the ſight of ſo many extraordinary objects 
preſented to their eyes, and the unheard of complaiſonce of the king, 


which con tributed much to raiſe the character of the Spaniards. The 
latter, full of wonder at ſeeing the grandeur of the city, the magnificence 


of the buildings, and the multitude of inhabitants, marched along 


that grand and ſpacious way, which, without varying the leaſt from a | 
right line, continued the road of Iztapalapan, built upon the lake, to 


the ſouthern gate of the greater temple, admiration alternately giving 
way to fear in their minds for their fate, ſeeing ſo ſmall a number 
of them in the center of a ſtrange and populous kingdom. Thus they 
travelled on for near a mile and a half within the city, unto the palace 


deſtined for their reception, which formerly belonged to king Axaja- 


catl, not far diſtant from the weſtern gate of the ſame temple. Here 
Montezuma, who had gone before, waited for them. When Cortes ar- 


rived at the gate of that palace, Montezuma took him by the hand, 


led him into a large hall, made him fit down upon a foot -ſtoo! ſimilar 
in form to thoſe of the altars of the moJerns, and covered with a fine 


tapeſtry of cotton, and cloſe to a wall alſo covered with a tapeſtry 


embroidered with gold and gems ; and, taking leave of him, ſaid to him 
Tou and your companions are now in your own houſe, refreſh and 


* repoſe yourſelves ; ; I will return ſhortly.” 
The king went to his palace, and Cortes intel) ordered a 


volley of all the actillery to be fired, in order to awe and intimidate 


the Mexicans by the ſound : in the mean while, he went to fee all the 


chambers of the palace where his people were to lodge. This edifice 
was fo large, that both the Spaniards and their allies, who, together with 


ven thouſand in number, were accommodated in it; every where there 
was the greateſt cleanlineſs and neatneſs, almoſt all the chambers had 
beds of mats, of ruſhes, and palm, according to the cuſtom, and other 
mats in a round form for pillows, with coverlets of fine cotton, and 
ſeats made of ſingle pieces of wood: ſome chambers had tlie floor co- 
vered with mats, and the walls alſo covered with tapeſtries of cotton 
of various colours. 'The walls were moderately thick, and at certain 
Vor. II. | K diſtances 


their women and ſervants whom they brought \ with them, exceeded ſe- 


by 
The nobility as well as the populace, who, from the tops, doors, BOOK om. 
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diſtances there were little towers ; the Spaniards therefore found every 
thing which they could wiſh for their ſecurity. The indefatigable 
and cautious general immediately diſtributed his guards, placed a bat- 


tery of his cannon facing the gate of the palace, and took as much 
care to fortify himſelf as if he had expected to be aſſaulted that night 
by his enemies. That day there was a magnificent entertainment 


prepared for Cortes and his officers, and ſerved by the nobility, and 
for the reſt of the army were brought various and abundant proviſions, 


though of an inferior quality. This day, not more memorable to 


the Spaniards than to the Mexicans, was the eighth day of November, 
1519, ſeven months after their arrival in the country of Anahuac. | 
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Conference of king Montezuma with the Spaniſh general ; inp riſonment 
of the kings of Mexico and Acolbuacan, and other lords; cruel puiſhment 
of Quaubpopoca ; attempts of the governor of Cuba againſt Cortes, and 


the defeat of Panfilo Narvaesz ; the killing of many of the nobles, and © 


' nſurreflion of the people againſt the Spaniards ; battle of Otompan, 


and retreat of the Spaniards to Tlaſcala ; election of king Cuitla- 


 huatzin ; vidtories of the Spaniards in Tepejacac, in X. altatzinco, in 


Tecamachalco, and in Qyauquechollan ; havoc made by the ſmall-pox ;_ 

' death of king Cuitlabudtzin, and the princes Maxizcatzin and Cui- 
crit catæin; election in Mexico of the king Quaubremotzin, 

22 

Fr D R the Speniards had Sins and ordered every ang neceſ- 

. fary for their ſecurity, the king returned, acccompanied by many 

of the nobility to viſit them. Cortes came to meet him along with 

his officers, and both parties entered together into thie principal hall, 

where they quickly placed another footſtool cloſe to that of the Spa- 


Ser. | A 
Firſt confer- 
ence and new 


preſents of 


the king 
Montezuma, 


niſh general. The king preſented to him many curious pieces of - 


work of gold, ſilver, and feathers, and more than five thouſand very 


fine dreſſes of cotton. Having at laſt at himſelf down, he made Cor- 


tes ſit down alſo, while every other perſon remained ſtanding. Cortes 
in lofty expreſſions proteſted his gratitude to him, and as he was pro- 
ceeding in his diſcourſe Montezuma interrupted him, with theſe 


words: © Braye general, and you his companions, all my domeſtics a 


« and courtiers are witneſſes of the pleaſure I have receiyed from your 


happy arrival at this court; and if, hitherto, there has been any 
«« appearance of a with to oppoſe it, ſo much has only been done to hu- 


* mour my ſubjects. Your fame has enlarged objects and alarmed 


« minds. It was reported that vou were immortal gods; that you 


i came mounted on wild beaſts of tremendous fize and fierceneſs; 


K 2 | | « and 
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e and, that you darted thunder with which the earth trembled : ſome 


e related, that you were monſters thrown up by the ſea; that the 
| © inſatiable thirſt of gold made you abandon your native country; 


5 
7 
4 
, 
, 


e that you were greatly addicted to pleaſures ; and ſuch gluttons, that 
* one of you eat as much as ten of us: but all theſe errors are diſſi- 


. © pated by the experience which my ſubjects have had of you; now 


* it is known that you are mortal men like us, although differing in 
* complexion and beard ; we have now ſeen with our own eyes that 


© thoſe wild beaſts ſo renowned, are only ſtags more corpulent than 


** ours; and, that your pretended thunder and lightning are only a 
more artificial ſpecies of ſhooting tubes, whoſe balls are puſhed with 


* more force, and do more hurt than ours: with regard to your per- 


* ſonal qualifications, we are well informed by thoſe who have had 
communication with you, that you are kind and generous, that you 
* patiently endure misfortunes, that you are not diſpoſed to ſeverity, 
* unleſs againſt thoſe who provoke your anger by hoſtilities, nor 
% make uſe of your arms but in defence of your perſons. 

* do not doubt that you will in like manner have baniſhed from 


66 your minds, or that you ſoon will baniſh, thoſe falſe ideas with which 


«you may have been impreſſed by the flattery of my vaſſals or the adu- 
« lation of my enemies: ſome of them may have told you that I am 


one of the gods, and that I put on at pleaſure the form of a lion, 


« a tyger, or any other animal; but now you ſee (taking hold with 
« his fingers of the ſkin of his aim) that I am of fleſh and bone like 
other mortals, although more noble by birth and more powerful 
from the elevation of my rank. The Chempoalleſe, who, under 
your protection, have renounced obedience to me (although their 
e rebellion ſhall not paſs unpuniſhed) will have made you believe, 
* that the walls and roofs of my palaces are of gold, but your own eyes 
% have now undeceived you: this is one of my palaces, and you here 
* ſce that the walls are made of ſtone and lime, and the roofs of wood. 

<« will not deny that my riches are great, but they are exaggerated by 
my ſubjects: ſome of them will have complained to you of my 


cruelty and tyranny; but they term the lawful exerciſe of the ſu- 


* preme authority tyranny, and call that cruelty which is but the ne- 


e ceſſary rigour of juſtice. 
6s n 
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* Abandoning therefore all. falſe conceptions occaſioned to either BOOK Ix. 
'* of us by unjuſt repreſentations, I accept the embaſly of your king 9 
te who ſends you; I reſpect his friendſhip, and offer all my kingdom 
to his obedience ; fince from the ſigns we have obſerved in the hea- 
«© vens, and what we have ſeen in you, the period ſeems to be arrived 
< when the predictions of our anceſtors are to be fulfilled, that is, that 
there were to come from the quarter of the Eaſt, certain men dif- 
« ferent in habit and in cuſtoms from us, who were to become lords 
of all this country ; for we are not the original people of this land. | 
<< It is not many years fince our anceſtors came here from the regions 
of the North, and we have not ruled theſe people but as the vice- | 
* roys of Quetzalcoatl our god and lawful fovereign.” _ | 
Cortes anſwered, by thanking him warmly for hs fingular kind. 
neſſes he had hitherto- received from him, and for the honourable idea 
had formed of the Spaniards. He told him he was ſent by the 
greateſt monarch of Europe, who, although he might aſpire to ſome 
thing higher in virtue of his being the deſcendant of Quetzalcoatl, 
nevertheleſs, he contented himſelf with eſtabliſhing a confederacy and 
_ perpetual friendſhip with his majeſty and his ſucceſſors ; that the end 
of his embaſly was not to take away from any one that which he poſ- 

ſefled, but that of announcing a true religion, and communicating ſome 
important information which would- improve his government, and ren- 
der his vaſſals happy; this he would do upon another occaſion, if his 
majeſty would vouchſafe to hear him. The king aſſented to his propo- = 
fal, and having informed himſelf of the rank and condition of every 
one of the Spaniards, he took leave, and ſome little time after he ſent 
them a large preſent, conſiſting of ſome works of gold, and three 
bales of fine feathers, dreſſes for each of the officers, and two bales of 
dreſſes of fine cotton for each of the ſoldiers. This proſperous beginning 
might have ſecured to the Spaniards the quiet poſſeſſion of all that vaſt 
monarchy, if they had conducted themſelves . n W511 to 


their courage (n). 


() The learned and judicious Acoſta, treating of the firſt conference with eee in 
book vii. chap. 2 c. of his Hiſtory ſays, © Many are of opinion, that confidering the ſtate of 
« things on that firſt day, it would have been eaſy for the Spaniards to have done with the king 
« and the kingdom whatever they pleaſcd, and to have communicated to 3 the law of Jeſus 
« Chriſt with peace and content ment to all.“ &c. 1 

ne 
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The next day Cortes being deſirous to pay his viſit to the king, ſent 
to demand an audience, and obtained it ſo ſpeedily, that thoſe who 
brought him the anſwer of the king were the perſons themſelyes 
-appointed to introduce ambaſſadors, and were to conduct him and in- 
ſtruct him in the ceremonials of that court. Cortes dreſſed himſelf in 
his moſt ſplendid habit, and took along with him the captains Alva 
varado, Sandoval, Velaſquez, and Ordaz, and alſo five ſoldiers. They 
| proceeded to the royal palace, amidſt an immenſe multitude of people, 
and as ſoon as they reached the firſt gate, the perſons who accompa- 
nied them ranged themſelves in two files, one on each ſide of them, 

as it was deemed a want of reſpect to majeſty to enter in a crowded 
manner. After paſſing through three courts, and ſome halls, to the 
laſt antichamber in order to come at the hall of audience, they were 
politely received by ſeveral lords who kept guard, and were forced to put 
off their ſhoes, and to cover their pompous dreſſes with ſome coggſe 
garments. When they entered the hall of audience, the king made 
ſome ſteps towards Cortes and took him by the hand, and giving a 
look of kindneſs to all the reſt, he made them all fit down. Ber  - 
.conference was long on different ſubjects. The king aſked ſeveral 
queſtions concerning the government and natural productions of Spain ; 
and Cortes, after having. ſatisfied him in every thing, artfully led the 
diſcourſe upon matters of religion. He explained to him the unity of 
God, the creation of the world, the ſeverity of the judgments of God, 
the glory with which he ae! the juſt, and the eternal puniſhments | 
to which he condemns the wicked. Then he ſpoke of the rites of 
Chriſtianity, and in particular of the pure and unbloody ſacrifice of the 
maſs ; to draw a compariſon between it and the inhuman, fierifices of 
the Mexicans, declaiming warmly againſt the barbarous cruelty of ſaeri- 
ficing human victims, and feeding on their fleſh. Montezuma anſwer- 
ed, that with reſpect to the creation of the world they were of one 
ſentiment; as that which Cortes had juſt ſaid had been communicated 
to him by his anceſtors; that as to the reſt he had already been in- 
formed by his ambaſſadors of the religion of the Spaniards. I, how- 
ever, he added, do not doubt of the goodneſs of the God whom you 
adore; bat if he is kind to Spain, our gods are equally ſo to Mexico, 
as the experience of many centuries has ſhewn to us. Spare your- 
f ſelves 
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feIves therefore the trouble of endeavouring to induce me to leave their 
worſhip. With regard to our ſacrifices, I do not know why we are 
to be blamed for facrificing to the gods thoſe men who, either on ac- 
count of their own crimes, or from their fate in war, are deſtined to 
death. But although Cortes did not ſucceed in converting him to the 
Chriſtian religion, he obtained a promiſe, as has been affirmed, that there 
never ſhould be any human fleſh prepared for the royal table, either be- 
cauſe the reaſon urged by Cortes againſt it, wakened in his mind the hor- 
ror natural at ſuch food, or becauſe he was defirous of ſhewing compli- 
ance with the Spaniards in ſome of their demands. On this occaſion alſo: 
he diſplayed the royal beneficence towards them, preſenting to Cortes, 


drefles of cotton, and a golden necklace to every ſoldier... 


Cortes having returned to his quarters (for thus we may: | hereafter: 


name the palace of Axajacath where the Spaniards were lodged, he be- 


gan to reflect on the danger whieh ſurrounded. him in the heart of a 


city ſo ſtrong and populous, and reſolved to conciliate the minds of the 
nobles by good conduct, obſequious and kind manners, and ordered 
his people to behave themfelves with ſo much guard and diſcretion that 
the Mexicans might have nothing to complain of : 'but while he appeared 
to watch. with diligence to kcep peace, he, was revolving in his mind 


2 
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and his four officers, ſeveral labours of gold, and ten bales of fine 


moſt daring and raſh deſigns, totally adverſe to tranquillity ; and in or- 


der to bring them to maturity, it being neceſſary to inform himſelf 


with his own eyes of the fortifications of Mexico, and the forces of the: 
Mexicans, he demanded permiſſion-of the king to vifit the royal pa- 


| Laces, the greater temple, and the ſquare of the market. The king 


ehearfully granted his requeſt, unſuſpicious of the craſty general, nor 


ſoreſaw the conſequences of his great indulgence. The Spaniards ſaw. 


all they wiſhed: to ſee, and, found. every whers new. ſubjects: of admi- 


ration. a 


The city of Mexico was * ſituated, as we e already ſald, upon 
a ſmall iſland in the lake of Tezcuco, fifteen: miles to the weſtward. 
from that court, and four to the eaſtward from that of Tlacopan: 


For the convenience of paſſing to the main land, there were three 


_ tt of. earth. and. ſtone, raiſed. in.the lake.. That of 5 1. 
pm, 
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Defeription 


of the city ofs - 
Mexico. | 
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BOOK 1x; lapan, towards the ſouth, upwards of ſeven miles ; that of Tlacopan, 
— — towards the weſt, about two miles; and that of Tepejacac, towards 


the four broad roads, Ieading from the four gates of the area of the greater 


nochtitlan, and both together formed Mexico. 


he has already ſaid, that there was no road upon the lake towards the caſt :; ; hut there never 
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the north, of three miles in length (); and all three ſo broad, that 
ten men on horſeback could paſs abreaſt. Beſides theſe three roads, 
there was another ſomewhat narrower for the two aqueducts of Cha- 
poltepec. The circumference of the city, excluſive of the ſuburbs, 
meaſured more than ten miles, and the number of houſes. were at leaſt 
ſixty thouſand (). The city was divided into four quarters, and each 
quarter into ſeveral diſtricts, the Mexican names of which are ſtill pre- 
ſerved among the Indians. The dividing lines of the four quarters, were 


temple. The firſt quarter called Tecpan, now St. Paul, comprehend- 
ed all that part between the two roads leading from -the ſouthern and 
eaſtern gates. The ſecond Mojotla, now St. John, the part between 
the. ſouthern and weſtern roads. The third Tlaquechiubcan, now St. 
Mary, the part between the weſtern and northern roads; and the 
fourth Alzacualco, now St. Sebaſtian, the part of the city between the 
roads which led from the northern and eaſtern gates. To thoſe four 
parts into which the city was divided from the time of its foundation, 
the city of Tlatelolco was added as a fifth, ſituated towards the north- 
weſt, having been united after the conqueſt of king e Te- 


(p) Dr. Robertſon puts inſtead of the road of Tepejacac, that of W which, in a the 
part Lk he deſcribes Mexico, he places towards the north-weſt, and when he ſpeaks of the 
polls of the Spaniſh forces at the ſiege of that capital, he places it towards the eaſt : though 


was, nor could be, any road on the lake from Mexico to Tezcuco, on account of the prodigi- 
ous depth of its bed in that part ; and if there could have been any, it would not have been only 
three miles as this author — but fifteen miles in length, which is the diſtance between 
them. 

(2) a adds affirms, that the population of the capital amounted. to one hundred ind 
twenty thouſand houſes ; but the anonymous conqueror, Gamara, Herrera, and other hiſtos 
rians, agree in the number of ſixty thouſand houſes, not that of fixty thouſand inhabitants, 
as Robertſon ſays ; for no ancient author computed them ſo few in number, It is true, thar 
in the Italian tranſlation of the relation of the anonymous conqueror we read /e/axte mila abi- 
tanti; but this has been, without doubt, a miſtake of the tranſlator, who baring, perhaps, 
found in the original /e/anta mil Yicinos, tranſlated it fixty thoufand abizanti, when he ought 
to have ſaid fuochi; becauſe, otherwiſe Cholula, Xochomilco, Iztapalapan, and other ſuch 
cities would be made ter than Mexico, But in the above mentioned number the ſuburbs 


are not included. It appears that Torquemada included the ſuburbs, but ſtill his calculation 
Fac exceſſive, 


Abend 
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Around the city there were many dykes and refervoirs for collecting BOOK VIII. 
water when it was neceſſary; and within it ſo many canals, that there —. 


was hardly a diſtrict which could not be approached by boats; a cir- 
cumſtance which did not leſs contribute to embelliſh the city, and to 
make the tranſportation of proviſions, and all other commodities / of 
traffick caly, than to give the citizens ſecurity from the attempts. of. 
their enemies. Although the principal ſtreets were broad and ſtrait, 
of many others, ſome were mere cahals, where there was no paſſ- 
ing but in boats; others were paved and free of water, and ſome had 


gice of paſſengers, and for the unloading of veſlels, o or were Unis Bare 
dens planted with trees and flowers. 


were orher palaces, or great houſes, which the frudatory lords had con- 


the poor, 
ments and towers, though much ſmaller. than thoſe of the temples: 


ſo that upon the whole, the Mexicans provided for their defence} in their 
aum and houſes as well as their temples. 


1 Hi N Ct 4 it 


+ "Beſides the large and famous ſquare of Tlateloles, 8 the prin- 
cpa matket was held; there were other little market-places diſtributed 


through the city, where they ſold ordinary proviſions.” , There were 


lid in different places [fountains - and fiſh· ponds, particularly near ta 


the temples, and: many gardens, part laid out on ey, natural level of 
the chrthꝗ and part raiſed into high terraſſes. 


The many and great buildings, neatly whitened and poliſhed, the 
lol towers of the temples, ſcattered through the four quarters of the 


beaptiful, that the: Spaniards appeared neyer fatisfied Wi viewing. it, 


demple, which not only commanded a proſpect of all the rent of 
Mexico, but alſ> of the lake, and the beautiful and populous. cities 
around it. They were:not leſs aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the royal palaces, 
and the wonderful variety of plants and animals which were 4 


Vol. II. eee, eee dere; 


Aniong the various buildings of the city, belides many ey and 
magnificent royal palaces, of which we have. already. ſpoken, there 


hen they beheld it from the upper area of. the, greater 


a ſmall channel between two terrafles, which: ſerved. for the conveni- F 


ſtructed for their habitation during the time. which they were occaſion, 
ally obliged to reſide at court. Almoſt all the houſes, except; thoſe of : 


had balconies with parapets, and ſome of them even battle- 


eity the canals; trees, and gardens, former an aſſemblage of objeds, 90 


124 at 077) 
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8 ger. IV. 
Effects of 
Cortes's reli - 
gious zeal, 


him ſo much incenſed, 


dom. 
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there; but nothing ſtruck their minds with more amazement than the 
large ſquare of the market, There was not a Spaniard who did not 


extol it with ſingular praiſes, and ſome of them, who had travelled 


through almoſt all Europe, declared, as Bernal Diaz reports, that they 
had never ſeen in any place of the world, either ſo [great a number of 


merchants, or ſuch variety of aan of ſo well orte ed and eng 
poſed. | 


When the Spaniards mounted the PUN? temple they ſore. this 
king there, who had anticipated their arrival, in arder to preyeat, by 


his preſence, any attempt of violence againſt his gods. After having i 


obſerved the city from that great height, at the inſtance of the king 
Na Cortes demanded 
king granted to him after conſulting the prieſts. The 8 


tered there, and contemplated, not without compaſſion and horror, 


permiſſion to ſee the ſanctusties which the 
paniards « en- 


the blindneſs of thoſe people, and the horrid flaughter which babe. | 


tion committed at their facrifices. Cortes then turning to the king, 


| . faid, « I wonder, prince, that a monarch, ſo wiſe as you are, Sits” 
) of thoſe: abominable 
yOu Re 0 "anſwered the king, 


figures of the devil as gods.” If Thad. | No in” 

« that you would have ſpoken diſreſpe Afully'&f on 
« gods, T ſhould not have yielded to yo re LRN 
begged his excuſe, rn 


(32 . 7508 


"He fixed ald, in the prine e e * 
Mexicans might ſee the high veneration in mbich ahey held that [yra- 
bol of their religion. He was. morcever-defirous he . 
very ſanctuary of Huitzilopochtli to the INE OF b his god, but 9s 
tha es he was reſtrained_ by reſpedt for the. king and the pricfts; Zo 


5 5. 
ee, this Fp ſome: motiths after „ having anquu a 


with- * - 
» 


+4 
4 
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greater authority by the impriſonment of the king, and other aQtions not HOOK ix. 
more prudent or leſs raſh, as will preſently appear. — 


He broke the idols which were worſhipped there, made them clean 
nd; adorn the ſanctuary, placed: a crucifix and an image of the mother of 
God in it, and placing himſelf upon his knees before thoſe ſacred images, 
he thanked the Almighty for having granted leave to adore him in 
that place, ſo long deſtined to cruel and deteſtable idolatry. His 
pious zeal made him frequently repeat to Montezuma his arguments 
for the truth of his, religion but although | Montezuma was not dif. AIRES 

poſed. . to. embrace. it, moved however by his ſuggeſtions, he com my a t bh 
manded that from that time forward no Hainan victims ſhould be dart a 
ficed 5 5;.and althoug! he did not agree with the Spaniſh general in re- | 
12 au e continued 1 to careſs him, and no day paſſed without | 
1 5 king ſome Preſent to, and chewing g new civilities to the Spaniards, * A 

Ihe grde er Which the king. gave reſpecting the ſacrifices" were not 
ſtrictiy obſerved, and that great harmony, which Bad Hürherts Riblitted, * 
was, di 43 55 by the daring nn Sheer men 5 
Six d ere y. e p entry Seen into 2. *. 

e Emin nding himſelf, as it wete; ige fätet in whe 7 — Kr 
1 myriad. of people, and (corlfiderini "how danger- \ Monte zurhs, 


8 their 1 tion would become, if the mind of che king Gould ever 


hang, FR vent mig t happen, was perſuadedl there was uo other 
cand fp he fol 
che pern of 


NAV wed for their ſecurity thin td make himielf maſter of = 
e the king ; but tack a a nieafute being extremely repugnant” | 
to juſtice and reaſon, ch demanded from him both reſpect to the ta- 


N a : monarch, K reer rent bene oenee, he ſought | 

for pretgnces 1 his conſcience, and'to{hield y for which  \ 

Pape e iq none Þ fitting” as the revolutions at Vera' Cruz, the 
ce of which he had kept ſceret in his breaſt tl this tine, bur 


8 55 Ting 1 9 1 0 avail himfelf of it, be revealed it 6 Wis officers, 
de ite 'thGie erbat confideriton t ald be 
6 deliver” 2 from ſack nttiinent 


danger, 7 in N pt; and excite the Spaniards | 
to execute it,” b form cp i ps of the allies be" let 
210 1255 TW picious,' on 4ccetint”of their 


{whole'in tere e 
n to this Mexicanb), ud dinianded'of chern if this Jallub- © 
7 L'2 ſerved 


| 1 
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.BOQK IX. ferved any thing ne in the inhabitants of that court ? They replied, 
that the Mexican populace was then amuſed with the public rejoicings, 
which. the king had ordered, to celebrate the arrival of ſuch noble 
ſtrangers ; but that amongſt the nobility they perceived a ſuſpicious 
look ; and, among other things, they had heard them fay, that it 
would be eaſy to lift up the bridges upon the canals, which ſeemed to 
indicate ſome ſecret conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards. . 
- Cortes could not ſleep from uneaſiheſs that whole night, and paſſed 
it traverſing his quarters in deep meditation. A centinel told him, 
that in one of the chambers there was a, door which had been, freſh 
walled up, Cortes made it be opened, and upon entering they found 
ſeveral chambers, where the treaſure of the deceaſed king was depoſited. 
He ſaw there many idols, a great quantity of works of gold, of gems, of 
| feathers, of eotton, and ſeveral other things which were paid by the tri- 
bhutary provinces, or preſented by. the, feudatory lords to their ſoyereign. 
After beholding with amazement fo much riches, he made, the A 
be again walled up, and left in its former ſtate. | 1 
The next morning he called together his captains, repreſented 3 
. them. the hoſtilities committed by the lord of Nauhtlan upon the 
garriſon at Vera Cruz and the Totonatas their alles, which t the allies 
| ego faid would not have been offered. without, the expreſs, order 
permiſſion. of the. king of Mexico. . He painted, 1 in firong colours, | 
: 25 Aae in which they then ſtood, and deglared his deſign to them, ex- 
nxaggerating the advantages which were to be expected ftom the execution 
of it, and diminiſhing the evils. which it might vocaſion,... 45188 opinions 
Were various. Some of them rejected the-propoſition of the . as 
' raſh-andimpraQticable,and ſaid; that it would be fitter to aſk. 3 
from the king to retire: from the country, nee de Gln NT 
with {6.much earneſtneſs,; and. ſuch large preſents, to turn, them from 
their reſolution. of coming to Mexico, he os! promptly. confen to 
their departure. Some of them, thaught,,thatalthoygh,it was necefſary 
bor them to depart, yet. they. imagined; that it would be de to do 
it ſecretly, in order to. give the Mexicans, en. of ' beftaying 
them in any manner g. but the greater part of them having, it is pro- 
bable, been previouſly / biaſſed by the, gengral, embjaced his Fe 
. the . as more * | * What, will 


« they 
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* they ſa! of us 2 they aſked, ,** when they ſee us go ſuddenly | from a BOOK IX. 
% court where we have been e with honour; 3 who will not: be — 
* perſuadedi chat it is feat which chaſes us away ? If we ever loſe the 
t reputation of courage, what, ſecurity. can we premiſe ourſelves, 
either in thoſe places of the Mexicans through which we muſt pals, - 
or among our allies, who. will no longer be reſtrained by reſpect for 
% out arms ? At laſt, the reſolution was, formed to take Montezutna 
in his palace, and to bring him priſoger to their quarters; 3-A relolution 
"moſt batbirous,. however, and wild to exceſs, ſu ted by apprehen- 
; fidns for their fate, and their paſt uniform: 2 of ſucceſs, 
- -whichs: more than any thing elſe, encourages men, e them 
1 on always to ſome. {til more: daring undertaking... 155 
For the execution af this dangercus plan, Cortes put all his troops 
in arms, and ftationedithem. as) proper places. He commanded. fixe of 
his offioets and twenty-five: of his ſoldiers, in whom he OY! chief 
ne wen to / repair two by two: to the palace, but i in. Fer a manner 
that they might all meet there at once, as if by accident ; and having 5 
© provieudy obtained leave.of the king, he went himſelf, with his. inter- 
Fbrctet Marina, at the uſal- out af bis viſit to him. He. was 
introduaed with the other 8paniards inte the hall of audience, where the. 
king, far from ſuſpecting what was to happen, received them with his 
-wohted kindneſs. - He-made them firdown, preſented;them to ſomę works | 
of gold, and befides pveſente d one of his daughters to Cortes. Cortes, 
— after tuvingexprolied-hisi gratitude, in che moſt. polite terms, gele- 
©. giſe> for not adeepting her, Alledging that: ha was married in Cuba, and 
© according) te the Chriſtian law; he was. not permitted. to have two 
wives; but at laſt he received her into his company, to avoid giving 
| "difgatt: to“ the ling, aud t. haue an opportunity of making her a 
n Chriſtian, us he afterwards did. Tos the other ficers alſo he, gave 
tome divghters" of. Mexican: lords of thaſa he had. in his. ſeraglio. 
| They conveHed afterwards; for ſome time, on. various ſabjes ;;; but 
Cortes, ſeeing that theſe diſeourſes diverted him from his object, told 
the king that bis viſit then was iimade to corhmunicate, to him the 1 | 
- ceedings! of his vuſſal the lord of, NMauhtlan tu be: complaine eff the 
— *koftilities committed by that lord on the T otonacas, i on acconnt of 3 


Weir fiicadſhip. with the — aof the war made on. the Spaniards 
* * att 


* 
CY 
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nbbx ix. at Vera Cruz, and the death of Eſcalante the governor, and fix ſoldiers. 

o that garriſon. * the zudded) mult: give: an account to my, . den 

i uf the death of thoſe Späniards; and in order to be able to give, him 

proper atixfatior!, I have made en quiry into ſo lingular an event. 

% All conſider you the principal author of thoſe revolutions ; but TL. 

am fat from thinking ſo gteat a monarch capable of ſuch perfidy as 

* to perſetute me as àn enemy i m that pro province, While at the wigs tide. 

ydu ire heaping favours upon” me ith your court.” * I do not 

0 dbuͤbt (replied the king) bat thoſe who accuſe me of the- war of 

«:Nauhtlaii are the Tlafcalans, my ſworn chemies; but 1 proteſt; J had 

no influence in it. Quauhpo has proceeded 4 do ſo without y 

orders, and rither againſt my inclination ; and that you- may he. 

e afſuret of the truth, Twill make him immediately come to court, 

0 and Put Riem into your hands. He immtediateh) called t wo of his 5 
cdurtiers and delivering to them a certain gem, which he always \ wore . 

hanging at his arm, and ſerved in place of u ſeal as a ſigu of his c- 
mands, he ordered them to go with all pofſible ſpeed. to Nanbilan | to 

bring "Quanhpopoca from thence to court, and the other print 

perſons who were 'concerhed in the death 'of the Spaniaeds, and gave, 


e 
them authority to raiſe troops, and taks then ho: Tarcs e 
refuſe toobey, We 5 
2 Yiniuadiaaty bb axneuals thi om 
and che king faid to Cortes, What can 1 to move 10 aflure you d 

* my fGincerity'?” I have no ddubt ef it t (anſwered Cortes) ; "= 
< in ordet to clear wp the error into which your vailals have likewiſe . 
fallen, that the affair of Nauhtlan had been executed by your orders, 

* we wiſh for a ſtrong proof of it, which will manifeſt your bene lence 

towards us; and no ohe ſtems more Adapted for this bas 
of your condeſcending to live with us until the guilty perſons appear 
and mani fuſt your innovence by their confellion. - That will as. 

* ficient t ſatisfy my 1orercign, to Juſtify your contact, to honour | 

and ſhelter us under the thade of your: majeſty. in Were 7 
the artful Words in which-Cortes endeavoured to diſgu 1 8 
and injurious nfion, the king immediately penetrat em 

ing, and was | ary * When was there ever an wp on Kid) 5 
« of a king tamely ſuffering himſelf to be led into priſon? And although 
: « I was 
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* vaſſals immediately arm themſelves ta ſet me. frep? I am not 2. man 
© who can hide myſelf, or fly to ha mountains ; without ſubjeRing 
% myſelf to ſuch infamy, I am here now ready to ſatis Jour com- 

„ plajnts.” * The houſe, prince (returned Cortes), to which we invite 
6 you, is one of your palaces; nor will it excite the wonder of your ſub- 


Jecke, who are accuſtomed in your change of habitation, to. ſee 
7 Thu now go to inhabit the palacy of Jr Let father Axajacatl, 
from a motive af ſhewing your þcnevolence towards us. In caſe 
you of 
1 
. my. : | 
pop by us:as by y — 
**ſybjeQs,” The king perſevere in bis refuſal, 15 Corry fo inn" 
portunity ; until at laſt, one of the Spanith officers, extremely ring 
and impetuous, not brooking this delay to the execution of their pro- 
jet, Kid, in paſtiop,. that 9 ſhould laave diſcourkeg, and reſplye to 
take Bie by farce, or put him to death, The king, who — 


** your ſubjects afterwards ſhowld dare to de any thing. 
** us, we have enough of courage, ſtrong arms, and 
* repel their violence. In-ather, 
* ſhall be as much houpured and atten 


dy 


the aſpett of the Spaniajy, „ ragezly, dempnded 
Marina what that furigus Hranger fajd ? „ I, prince (ſhe anſwered 
with mildges and diſeration), : 2s your ſubject, dere your happineſs; : 
* byt.gs the confidant of tha men, know. their ſecrets, end am, 88 
5 * quotes with thei charader. If yon copdeſcend Ae * 
„ require, you. will be trated by wem with all the honour Which i 
dg to. your cha perſon ; but if you. perſiſt in your refi al, your life | 
* will be in danger.” _ That unhappy Ming, who fromthe time that 
be haſt the fiſt intelligence EI of the, Spaniards, had been 


Bruck with 2 ſuperſts 

fillanirabus, feeing hanſell, in 9 that 

S. ah * 1200 A , 4 | *. 

; xr be might. OT fo by the 
hands 'of fr ſo ring and reſolute, at laſt angus to their imporus 
zit 9925 * 5 li - | ö 
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** I was willing to debaſe myſelf in ſo vile a manner, would not all my . 
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king in pri- 
ſon, 


and took the apartments that pleaſed him möſt, which his domeſtics 


x [ EK 5 0 * * 0 F "ME X1 0 0. 


aer ' feil hs ſame dif] uit feel 


in giving the g; ab the 81 paniards cannot but appear to have been 


the ſevereſt inſtraments fate ever made uſe of to farther the ends of 
Providence in the diſcovery and conneftion 'of the new with the old 
continent. HO ie, n GE N W040 et. 1 
e at length, jeft his palate deve Neve 17 tb rcon to 16 agen 


He; departed, declaring. to his cobrtiers, for” certain reaſons, aftet con- 


ſultation with his gods, he was going to paſs ſotm ſome days, of his o] free 


will, with thoſe ſtrangers; commandifig them to publiſh it:through 


all the. 19 7 „ He went 7 75 all the 112 and 'magnificente with 
* elo to 
| K news 


| Fg he"; gave der to his lata” to n the _ from the | 
ſtreets, and threatened death to any 6he'who' caufed any com 


orion or 
diſturbance. Haying arrived at the quarters, ne carefſed the paniards, 


quickly decorated with the fineſt ta peſtry of cotton and feathers and 
the beſt furniture of the royal pa palace. Cortes | placed guards at the 
entry t to thoſe apartments, and Goblet thoſe Which were uſual for the 
ſecurity of their c uarters.- He intitriated' to all the "Spaniards and all 

the allies, that they wete to. treat him and ſerve him with al the 
reſpect which was due” to majeſty, and permitted the Mexicans! ito 

viſit him whenever they pleaſtd, provided there were but ſewy at a 
time; ſo that he Nd FE that he' had in b dun IG bur ; 


liberty. 9 91 «* u: N 


Ster. vl. 
heard their petitions, pronouficcd lerttents, and gov 


Here Montezuma was allowed to 819% flew! ee to his abe 
verned the king- 
dom with Mb aſſiſtance of his tritfifttry and counſellors. His domet- 
| tics ſerved him with the fame diligence and punctualityias uſual. A 1 
band of nobles waited upon him ak table, ordered in ranks of four at 

| A time, 
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a time, carrying the diſhes raiſed up in their hands for the. ſake of BOOK IX, 
oſtentation; after having choſe what he liked, he divided the reſt * * 
. among the Spaniards who aſſiſted and the Mexican nobles who attend- 
ed him: not contented with this, his generoſity made him diſtribute 
frequent and magnificent preſents among the Spaniards. | 

Cortes, on his part, ſhewed ſo- much earneſtneſs that his people 
-bquld pay him the reſpect which was due, that he ordered a Spaniard 
to: be whipped for anſwering the king rudely, and would have made 
im be hanged, as. ſome hiſtorians affirm, if the king himſelf had not 
interpoſed, in his behalf. But if the ſoldier was deſerving of chaſtiſe- 
ment for inſulting the majeſty « of that king by a rude word, what pu- 
niſhment.did he merit who had ſo outrageouſly deprived him of his 
liberty? Every, time that Cortes went to viſit him he obſerved the 


ſame . Ceremony, and paid him the ſame compliments which he had 
been uſed to do when, he went to the royal palace. In order to amuſe 


him; in priſon, he made the ſoldiers go through the military exerciſe, k 
or 


made them play at games before him; and the king himſelf fre- ; = 


ES | 


happy to / Ioſe in order to have an opportunity of exercifing his libe⸗ * 


tality: once after dinner he loſt forty pieces of unwrought gold, 
which, as near as we can gueſs, was equal to one node and * 


 ounars ft leaſt. „e tigt 

Oortes perceiving his liberality, or ander prodigality,. +oll him ane 
1 that ſame knaviſh ſoldiers had ſtolen { ſome pieces of gold from the 
treaſury of his deceaſed father Axajacatl, but that he would make them 
immediately;ceſtore, the,. whole bf th their theft. Provided,” ſaid the | 
King. they do not; touch the i images of the gods, nor any thing de- 
<.ſtined for their worſhip, they may take as much as they pleaſe. 
Having got this permiſſion, che Spaniards took out ſoon after more 
than a thouſand fine habits of cotton; Cortes commanded them to be 

| replaced, but Montezuma oppoſed it, faying he never took back what, | 
he had once given away. Cortes alſo impriſoned ſome. ſoldiers, becauſe. ' 
they had taken out of the ſame» treaſure! a certain quantity of liquid 
nber; but; at the deſire of the king, they were again ſet at liberty. 


ene contented with yielding up his riches to the Spani- 
-Vor. II. | I a 


-at 4 game Which the 8 oapiards, called bodogue, and: ſhowed, himſelf 
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of the lord of 
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and new in- 
ſults to the 
king. 


and ready to comply in every thing with your deſire.“ 
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ards, preſented to Cortes another of his daughters, whom the general 


accepted, in order to marry her to Chriſtopher Olid, camp-maſter to 
the Spaniſh troops. This princeſs, as well as the other formerly pre- 


ſented, were immediately inſtructed and baptized, without any nd 
ſition from their father. 
Cortes, having no longer any doubt of the friendly diſpoſition Sf 


the king, which had been manifeſted not only by his extraordinary 
liberality, but alſo by the pleaſure he took in living among the Spani- 
-ards, after ſome days of confinement allowed him to go out of the 


quarters, and exhorted him to go as often as he pleaſed to amuſe him- 


"ſelf with the chace, of which he was immoderately fond. That de- 
baſed monarch did not refuſe this miſerable uſe of his liberty; he went 


frequently, ſometimes to the temples to perform his devotions, ſome- 
times to the lake to catch water-fowl, ſometimes to the wood of 


| Chapotepec, or ſome other place of pleaſure; always guarded, how- 


ever, by a ſtrong company of Spaniſh ſoldiers. When he went upon 


the lake, he was eſcorted by a vaſt number of boats, or by two brigan- 
tines, which Cortes had cauſed to be built as ſoon as he entered xhat 
: capital (7). When he reſorted to the woods, he was accompanied 7 
- two thouſand Tlaſcalans, beſides a numerous retinue of M 
who always were in attendance to ſerve him; but he never pad a 
"Rug out of the quarters. 


Upwards of fifteen days had elapſed fince ths invpeiſoniviekts of the 


king, when the two meſſengers returned from Nauhtlan, eondecting 
Quauhpopoca, his ſon, and fifteen © other nobles, accomplices in the 

death of the governor Eſcalante. Quauhpopoca came richly dreſſed, 
in a litter: when he arrived at the quarters he pulled off his ſhots, 
' according to the ceremony of the palace, and covered hitnſelf with a 


coarſe habit; he was introduced to the audience of the king, and 
having obſerved. the uſual forms of reſpect, he faid,''« Rehold, moſt 
great and powerful prince, your fervant obedient to your commands, 

* u 


0 have condutted Yourner” not a nn n in A K rte returned 


ſome events which happened poſterior RES which are fall to be related, I 


f * bai 
( 0) In order; to Ie forth at 8 7 ION while i in ad wo rpcount here 


# 4* 
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che king, with diſdain, © by treating thoſe ſtrangers, whom I have BOOK Ix. 
**.received like friends into my court, as enemies; and your temerit / 
has been exceſſive, in blaming me as the author of ſuch proceedings; 
40 you ſhall therefore be puniſhed as a traitor to your ſovereign.“ 
Quauhpopoca endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, but the king would not 
| liſten. to him, and made him be immediately delivered up to Cortes, 

with his accomplices, that, after the crime was examined into, he might 
puniſh them as he ſhould think proper. Cortes put the negeſſary 
. queſtions, and they openly confeſſed the fact, without at firſt. blaming 
the king; until being threatened with the torture, and believing their 
puniſhment: inevitable, they declared that what they had done was 
enjoined by the king, without whoſe orders they would not have dag 
Apt any thing againſt the Spaniards 

Cortes, after hearing their confeſſion and tan not to | believe 
their excuſe, condemned them to be burned alive before the royal 
palace, for being guilty of treaſon to the king. He repaired immedi- 
ately w. the king's apartment, with three or four of his officers, andi a | 
: fpldier bio garried irons. in his hands; and, without omitting. even 

upon this oecaſion the uſual ceremony and compliments, he ſaid to the 

king. «© The delinquents, prince, have now been examined, and all of 
Dae have confeſſed their guilt, and blame you as the author of the 

*« death of my Spaniards: I have condemned them to the puniſhment | 
-% which they, and which you alſo, deſerve, agreeable to their confeſ-— 
of; « ſion 3 but, in conſideration of the many kindneſſæs you have rendered e ; 
us hitherto, and the regard you; have manifeſted for my ſovereign — 
and towards my nation, I am willing to grant you the favour of yaur * © 
life, although I cannot avoid makin 8 you feel a part of the puniſhment 
-* which you merit for your crime.. Upon ſaying this, he, in an 
angry tone, commanded the ſoldier to put the irons upon his legs, and 
Without deigning to hear a Word from him, turned about, and de- 
parted. The ſtupefuction of the king at ſeeing this outrage offered to 
Bis perſon was ſo great, that it left him no power of reſiſtance not any 
words, to expreſs, his affliction: he remained for ſame time in a Rate. of 
inſenſibility-; his domeſtics who attended ſignified their grief in filent 
tears; and throwing themſelves at his feet, eaſed the weight of the 
irons with their hands, and endeavoured to prevent their contact with 
14 M 2 his 
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his legs by placing bandages of cotton between them. As he returned 
to himſelf, he broke out into ſome expreſſions of impatience, but he 
ſoon calmed again, BURT his miſeries to the ſupreme An 
of his gods. 

This bold action was hardly ned when Cortes proceeded: to 
execute another not leſs preſumptuous. After having given orders to 
the guards not to admit any Mexican to ſee the king, he commanded 
Quauhpopoca, his ſon, and the reſt of his accomplices, to be led to 
puniſhment ; they were conducted by the Spaniards themſelves, all 
armed and formed in order of battle, to keep: the people in awe in 
caſe they ſhould be willing to oppoſe. the execution of their ſentence. 
But what could that ſmall troop of men have done againſt the immenſe 
multitude of Mexicans who aſſembled to be ſpectators of the event d 
The fire was kindled before the principal palace of the king. The 
fuel made uſe of was a great quantity of (bows; arrows; darts, lances, 
ſwords, and ſhields, which were taken from an armoury; for Cortes 


had demanded theſe of the king, that he might rid himſelf of the 


uneaſineſs which the ſight of ſo many arms occaſioned. Quauhpopoca, 


tied hand and foot and placed upon the pile where he was to be burned, 


again proteſted his innocence, and repeated that what he had done Was 
by the expreſs order of his king ; he then made prayers to his: guds, 
and encouraged his companions to bear their ſufferings. The fire 
being kindled they were all in a few minutes conſumed, (5) in ſight of a 
numerous multitude, who made no commotion becauſe they were 
perſuaded as is probable that this puniſhment was executed hy order 
of the king: and it is to be im that * nn hed _ 
NECES his ms é f n n % A e ol. alu 
© Solis, i. * ZE mention of the 3 of 8 in FEET 1 


thus: „ Jjuzgoſe militarmente la cauſa, y ſe les dio ſentencia de muerte, con la'circunſtancia 
ede que fuiſfen quemados publieamente ſus cuerpos.“ Wherein, without mentioning the 


ſpecies of puniſhment to which they were condemned, he makes it be underſtood, that the pri- 


ſoners were not burned, but their dead bodies; only. This is not at all conſiſlent with the 
ſincerity which 1 18 requiſite from an hiſtorian. He ſtudie to diſſemble whatever did not con- 
ſorm with the panegyric of his hero; but his diſſmulätion i of but little conſequente, While 


4 not only other hiſtorians, but even Cortes himſelf aſfirms 1 it opealy in his letter to, Charles V. 
; See In e Herrera, in his Decad II. book Ti, Shape 9. oy 
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This conduct of Cortes is by no means to be juſtified, ſince beſides 
arbojating to himſelf.an authority which did not belong to him, if he 
believed the king had been the author of the revolutions at Vera Cruz, 
why condemn to death, and to ſo cruel a death, men who had no other 
guilt than that of executing, punctually the orders of their ſovereign ? 
If he did not believe the king guilty, why ſubje& him to ſo much 
ignominy, in contradiction to the reſpect due to his character, the 
gratitude which might naturally have been felt for his. bounty, and 
the juſtice claimed by his innocence? It is. probable, that Quauhpo- 
poca had an:expreſs order from the king to bring the: Totonacas again 
under” obedience to his crown, and that being unable to execute that 
order without embroiling himſelf: with the Spaniards, who protected 
n rebels, he carried things to the extremity. which we have ſeen. 

As ſoon as the criminals were puniſhed, Cortes went to the apart 
ment of the king, and ſaluting him with expreſſions of affection, and 
boaſting the favour: which he had done him in granting him his life; 
he made his fetters be taken off. 
felt; Was proportioned to the anguiſh the ignominy: had: excited; he 
loſt all this: fears of having his life taken from him, and received this: 
phantom of liberty as an incomparable benefit; he was ſo fallen in 
dignity and ſpirit, that he embraced Cortes with the utmoſt aſſection 
expreſſed his gratitude to him in the ſtrongeſt terms, and that day 
ſhewed extraordinary complaiſance to the Spaniards and his on vaſſals . 
Cortes took off his guard, and told the king that whenever heipleafed: 

he might return to his palace; well aſſured, however, the king would 
not accept : 
would not be fitting for him to return to his palace while the Spaniards 
were in his court. He was unwilling to quit the quarters, on account 
of the dangets the Spaniatds would be in whenever he abandoned them; 3 
but it is alſo probable, that his own perſonal danger likewiſe prevented - 
him from reſuming his liberty, for he was not ignorant how much he 
had: offended and diſguſted his vaſfals, by his debaſement of ſpin and 
excels of ſubmiſſion to the Spaniardds. 

It is alſo probable, that the puniſſnnent of neee Sade 
au ferment among the nobility; for, a few days after, Cacamatzin 


12925 of „ n to brook the authority which the Spani- 
| ards 8 


his offer; for he had frequently heard him ſay, that it 
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Book IX. ards were gaining in Mexico, and aſhamed to ſee. the miſerable fitua- 
—— tion of his uncle Montezuma, ſent to tell him, - that he ſhould re- 
member that he was a king, and not to make himſelf the ſlave of 

"thoſe ſtrangers: but finding that Montezuma refuſed to attend to his 

counſel, reſolved himſelf to make war upon the Spaniards. Tlieir 

tuin would have been inevitable, if the eſteem of Cacamatzin with 

the Mexican and Tezcucan ſubjects had been equal to his intrepidity 

"-and reſolution ; bat the Mexicans ſuſpected, that under ſanction. of zeal 

for the honour of his uncle he diſguiſed ſome lurking ambition and 

deſign to uſurp the crown of Mexico; among his own ſubjects of 
Tezcuco he was not very popular, on account of his pride and the 

infury he dad done his brother the prince Cuicuitzatzin, who, to ſhun 

being perſecuted, had taken ſhelter in Mexico, and was ee 

Ae to the people on account of his more affable diſpoſition 
Cacamatzin therefore went to Tezcuco, and having called * 

his counſellors and the moſt reſpectable perſons of his court, repreſent- 

ed to them the deplorable ſtate of Mexico, owing to the unequalled 

audacity of the Spaniards, and pufillanimity of the king his uncle; 
the authority which thoſe ſtrangers were acquiring, the outrages offer- 
Go ed to the king by the impriſonment of his perſon as if he had bean 
a flave, and the inſult rendered to their gods by the introduction of 

the worſhip of a ſtrange deity into that kingdom; he exaggerated the 

«evils which might reſult from fuch beginnings to the court and king- 

dom of Acolhuacan : It is time now, he ſaid, *to fight for 20ar 
“religion, for our country, for our liberty, and for our honour, .be- 

fore the power of thoſe men is increafed by reinforcements from 

** their own country or new alliances in this. At laſt he enjoined 

them all to ſpeak their opinions freely. The majority of his 
counſellors declared for war, either in complaiſance to their king qr 

betauſe they were all of the ſame opinion, but ſome agęd reſpoctable 

perſons told the king plainly, that he ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to be 

led away by the ardour of youth; that before any reſolution was taken 

it ought to be remembered, that the Spaniards: were warlike reſolute 

men, and fought with arms ſuperior- to their's;; that he'thould not 

conſider the relation between himſelf and Montezuma ſo much as 

the: alliance of the latter with the Spaniards; that a friendſhip of · that 


8 nature, 
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nature, of which there were the cleareſt and moſt certain proofs, would BOD 1x. 
make him ſacrifice all the intereſts of his family and. his. ad to 
7 the ambition of. thoſe ſtrangers, ' 
In ſpite of thoſe repreſentations war was reſolved upon, and jmme- 
: diarely they began to make preparations for it with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; 
but ſtill not ſufficient to prevent the intelligence of it from. reach- 
ing Montezuma and Cortes: this general became extremely uneaſy 
at it, but reflecting that all his daring deſigns. had ſucceeded, . he 
{ reſolved to ward off the blow, by marching with his troops to make 
an aſſault upon Tezcuco. Montezuma diſſauded him — ſo dan- 
gerous a ſtep, informing him of the ſtrength of that capital and the 
immenſe number of its inhabitants. Cortes determined, therefore. 
to ſend an embaſſy to that king, calling to his recollection the friend- = 
ſhip formerly agreed upon between them in Ajotzinco when he came 
to meet him in the name of his uncle, and alſo. to tell him to reflect 
that it was not eaſier to undertake war than difficult to ſucceed in it, 
and that ĩt would turn out to better account for him to keep up a good 
correſpondence with che king of Caſtile and the Spaniſh nation. Ca- 
camatzin anſwered, that he could not regard men as friends who 
"injured his bonour, wronged his blood, diſdained his religion, and 
oppreſſed his country; that he did not know who the king of 
Caſtile was, nor was it of any importance for him to know it; that if 
they would eſcape the ſtorm which was now. ready to pour upon then 
they ſhould immediately quit Mexico, and return, $0, eise native 
country... XG . 
1440 Anmien ng this firm. anfirie, Cortes ronented. e 
but being again anſweted in the ſame tone, he complained, to Mon- 
tezuma; and, in order to engage him in the affair, he feigned to ſuſ- 
pect even him of having ſome infloence in the hoſtile deſigns of his 
nephew. Montezuma cleared himſelf from ſuſpicion 1 moſt 
ſineore proteſtations, and offered to interpoſe his authority. He ſent 
to tall Cacamatzin to come 40 Mexico to viſit him, and that he would 
find means to accommodate the dicßerence. Cacamatzin, amazed at 
ſesißg Montezame mote intgreſted in fardut of thoſe who, deſtroyed 
his liberty, than of his own relgtion who. was zealous to reitore. it o 


Ts anſwered chat if after ſuch famous ent he had a ſpark 
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BOOK IX. of honour left, he would be aſhamed of ſeeing himſelf made the ſlave 
W of four ruffians, who, while they cajoled with fair words, heaped 
acts of affront upon him.; that ſince neither -zeal- ſor the Mexican 
religion and the gods of the Acolhuans, whom- thoſe ſtrangers had 
blaſphemouſly infulted, nor the glory of his anceſtors, obſcured and 
debaſed by his own puſillanimity, could move him, he himſelf war 
difpoſed to aid his religion—to vindicate his gods to preſerve the 
kingdom, and recover the honourand liberty of him and every Mexican 
'ſabje&; that he would indeed ſee him at Mexico, not however with-his 
hands in his boſom, but weilding his ſword, to wipe off and cancel with 
che blood of the Spaniards the diſgrace which ſtained the nation. 78 
or. 0h Montezuma was extremely alarmed by this anſwer, fearing that, 
Cl . either from the revenge of the Spaniards or the fury of king Cacamar- 
i als. zin, he would become the victim of the approaching ſtorm; upon 
vrhich account he reſolved to adopt the laſt reſource to prevent it, and 
ſave his- own life by treachery. He therefore gave ſecret orders to 
ſome Mexican officers, who ſerved in the guard of his nephew the 
king of Acolhuacan, to exert their utmoſt efforts, and without delay; 
to ſeize his perſon and conduct him with the greateſt care to Mexico; 
becauſe it was of importance to the nation at large. He ſuggeſted to 
them the manner of doing it, and: ptobably alſo made them ſomie gift 
and promiſed them ſome reward to encourage them in the undertak- 
ing. They again ſolicited other. officers- and domeſtics, of the king 
Cacamatzin; whom they knew to be diſpoſed to ſuch a faction, and 
by the aſſiſtance of the laſt they obtained all that Montezuma deſired- 
Among other palaces of the king of Acelhuacan, there was one built 
upon the edge of the lake, in ſuch a manner that by a canal, which "a 
under it, veſſels could come out or go in to it. There, as C: in 
was then reſiding at this palace, they placed à number of veſſels with 
armed men, and in the darkneſs of the night, which favours-all co 
ſpiracies, they ſuddenly ſeized upon*the king, and, before any perſons 
could come to his aſſiſtance, put him into a veſſel and conveyed him 
with the utmoſt expedition to Mexico. Montezuma, without paying 
any reſpect to the character of ſovereign nor his relation with Cacamat- 
zin, delivered him up immediately to Cortes This general, by what 
appears from his conduct, had not the leaſt idea of the. reſpect whicht 
8 1s 
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and confined him under a ſtrong guard. 
on this, and other extraordinary events in this hiſtory, are too — 
to o require any interruption of the courſe of our relation with them. 

Cacamatzin, who began his unhappy reign with the diſſenſion of 
his brother Ixtlilxochitl and the diſmeniberment of the ſtate, con- 
cluded it with the loſs of his crown, his liberty, and his life. Mon- 
tezuma determined, with the conſent of Cortes, that the crown of 
Atolhuacan ſhbuld be given to the prince Cuicuitzcatzin, who had 


b&h entertained! by Montezuma in his palace from the timie that, in 


order to avid the perſecutions of his brother Cacamatzin, he had 
taken refuge in Mexico and put himſelf under his protection. This 


election did great wrong to the princes Coanacotzin and Uurlilxochitl, 
Wis; by Having been born of the queen Xdeutzin, had; a betta richt 


to the cron The motive dots not appear which made Montezuma 
refuſe Coatlacotzin, although with reſpect to Ixtlilxochitl- it is certain 
that he was! afraid of -incrcaling the power of ſo troubleſome an enemy. 
However it vras, Montezunia made Cuicuitzcatzin be acknowledged 
king by tlie nobles of Tezcueo, and accompanied bim, along with 
Cbrtes, to the veſſel in which he way, tp, froſſ: the ke, and recam- 
mabded to him! tho conſtant . friendſhip of, he, ans and the 
Spaniards, As. he, was ; indebted to them. both for hi Wn... wy . 

Cuicuitzcatzin repaired to Tezcuco, yh by many nobles 
of each court, and was 
e ne him netze: 

: vellel;, tp. the, royal. eri. made kühn a Jotig 
ourle in the. EW; the . e nation, con; e M 
ex to love all his valſals, and Promiſing gre hint a8 4 


2 Ns . hos gn # >: 
1 to reyere . as their ſoverei 4 is Mipoltble 46's 
528 vhich this ty ent ENG 68 Citltnatzin, who * 


ai in the flower of youth, being till no more than — 
| years of age, deprived. of the crown, which three years before had 
inherited from” his father, and reduced to the confinement. and 
of a priſon by the very king whom he had purpoſed to to mil free,, and 


thoſe ſtrangers whom he had deſigned 10-drive out of the kipgiom et eee 
eng Vor. I. enen An. Nu nh N.. en + wh 65. Cen 


him in 3 a Mat fun the 


was received there with, acclamatioi ns, triumphil | 


Sin 


8g 
is due to majeſty even in the perſon of a barbarian, put him in irons, BOOK1X. 
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Cortes had now got into his power the two moſt potent kings of 
Anahuac, and it was not long before he took alſo the king of Tlaco- 
pan, the lords of Iz tapalapan and Cojohuacan, both brothers of Mon- 
tez uma, two ſons of this ſame king, Itzquauhtzin lord of Tlatelolco, 
a high-prieſt of Mexico, and ſeveral more of the maſt reſpectable 
perſonages into cuſtody; although we do not know the particulars of 
their impriſonment ; but it is probable, that he proceeded to take them, 
one after.another, as. they came to viſit Montezuma. 

The general, encouraged by his various ſucoeſſes, and ſeeing the 
king of Mexico totally devoted to his will, told him it was now time 
for his ſubjects to acknowledge the king of Spain their lawful ſove- 
reign, who was deſcended from the king and god Quetzalcoatl. Mon- 
tezuma, who had not courage to contradict him, aſſembled the principal 
nobility of the court and the neighbouring cities; they came all readily 
to receive his orders, and being met in a large hall of the Spaniſh 
quarters, the king made them a long diſcourſe, in which he declared 
the affection he bore them as a father, from whom conſequently they 
ou ght not to fear that he would propoſe any thing to them which 
was not Juſt and advantageous :/ he called to their memory the ancient 
tradition concerning” the devolution of the Mexican empire on the 
deſendänts of Quettltcoit),” whoſe vicroys he and his anceſtors had 
been, : and the phe: mend oblerved in the elements, which, according to 
ſhe interpretation of the | prjeſts and divines, Ggnified that the time was 
now 7 4 U when the ;oracles, wa: to . fillfilled: he then 8 to 

e narks obſerye in . 1418 with: thoſe of the tra 


compare. the mar! 
= from, w hence : he e i, fy he king of Sp pain was Sid 


the. lawful deſcendant 0 A Cal , to \ whom. 7 he 100 
up tlie kingdom and ow obedience, and exhorted. them all fh 0 do 
he. fame ys In e himſelf the ſubject of another king 1g Fg 
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6 The eule of che above mentioned an de m een 66th 
king of Spain, and of the order intimated from Monte uma to Cortes ta depart from the 
qourt, is related by hiſtorians with ſuch variety, that no two of them are ſound to agree. tn 
the narration of theſe events we chiefly follow the accounts of Cortes and Bernal-Diaz, who 
were both eye-witneſſes. - Solis affirms, that the acknowledgment made by Montezuma was a 


mean artifice, that be never had any intention to fulfil what he promiſed, that bis ain Was 1 . 
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felt his ſpirit ſo wounded, that his voice failed him and tears were ſub- 
ſtituted for words. The ſorrows of the king were ſucceeded by ſuch 
bitter ſobs from the whole aſſembly, that they affected and drew tho 
pity of the Spaniards. To theſe emotions a melancholy filence ſuc- 
ceeded, 'which was at length broken by one of the moſt reſpectable 
Mexican chiefs, with theſe words: Since, the time, O prince, is ar- 
* rived: when thoſe ancient oracles are to be fulfilled, ; and the gots 
*« incline and you command that we become the ſubjects of another 
lord, what elſe have we to do but to ſubmit to the ſovereign will of 
«heaven intimated to us from your mouth. itte if I van 229%; 
Cortes then thanked the king and all the lords who! wete preſont for 
their ready and ſincere ſubmiſſion, and declared that his ſoyereign did 
not preſume to take the crown from the king of Mexico, hut only to 
make his ſupreme dominion over that kingdom be acknowledged, that 
Montezuma would not only continue. to govern his ſubjeQs, but would 
alſo exerciſe the ame authority over: alli thoſe people ho ſhould ub: 
mit - themſelves. to the Spaniards, Having diſmiſſed the aſſemhly, Rae pate 
Cortes ordered a public memorial of that act to be made with all _ 
folemnity which. he thought necolkry, in.aider. to. fend it to the court 25721007 10 


of Spain. r ail. „Ie TH Egi=. 0 — e318 332533 Toy 
- Having thus ppüy accompliſh his Pegs thy, beta el. to 112 
Montezuma, that ſince he had acknowledged the domĩnion of the king « of the Mex- 


ican to the 


of Caſtile over: thoſe countries, it was neceſſary to manifeſt his ſub- crown of 
miſſion by the:contribution. of ſome Sold an ſilver, in conſequence Pn. 
of the right which ſovereigns had to exact ſuch hoimage from their 
vaſſals, in order to ſupport the ſplendor of che crown, to maintain 
their miniſters, the expences of war, und the otlier neceſſities of the ſtate. 
Montezuma, with truly royal e "= him ß the treaſury. 


Ty ; in 3 > + bi of 1 . . A oH 


the * of the "og 5 ts temporize * Fay ceret, þ pur 71 yh * wi h — 
A 


regard for bis wor or engagement ; - but if the act o Montezuma was x mere artiſice, 
did not mean what ho promiſed, why in Guntiing himſelf che waifal of. another, mac 
did he feel o much anguiſh, that it cut his .yoice: ſhact. and, drew tears from his ey greg. AS 
apthor himſelf ſays. If he ouly meant to haſten the departure of the Spaniaxgs, there was no 
occaſion {or fuch à faint,” - How: often, with a'ifingle beck to, lis vaſſals, could he bave Laerls 
ſiced the Spaniatds to his gods, or ſparing their lives, have made them be bougd, and;conda 

to the port, that thence. they might reſume their courſe to Cuba? The yhole of Montezuma” s 


7 


a was entirely inconſiſtent with the intentions which Solis aſcribes to e TTY 
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of his father Axajacatl, which was preſerved, as we have already ſaid, 
in the ſame palace, from which nothing had been taken by Cortes 
hithefto, although it had been expreſsly permitted him by the king to 
take whatever he pleaſed. The whole of this. treaſure fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards, together with all that had been contributed by 


the feudatory lords of that crown, vhich amounted to ſo much, that, 
after deducting a fifth part for the king of Spain, Cortes had as much 
as was "neceſſary to pay all his debts, contracted in Cuba in raiſing tis 
corps and equipping the armament, and to reward his officers and: ſol- 
diers, leaving ſtill behind enough for future expences.: For the king 
they appropriated; beſides a fifth patt of the gold and filver; ſome par- 
ticular pieces of work preſerved entire on account of their wonderful 
workmanſhip, which, according to the valuation made of them by. 
Cortes, were worth more than one hundred thouſand ducats;; SONG the 
92 part of this wealth was loſt, as we ſhall find hereaſter. 

The Spaniards exulted to ſee themſelves the inaſters of Grate 
at ſo ſmall a coſt ; anda kingdom ſo great and opulent, ſubjetted to: their 
ſoyereign with ſo little trouble; but their profperity Was no wat ita height, 
and, according to che condition of human affairs, it was neoeſfiry that 
their ſucceſſes ſhould be chequered with adverſities. The Mexican 
nobility, who had hitherto preſerved a reſpectful filence in-deference to 
the will of their ſovereign, ſeeing him thus fallen and degraded, t the If g | 
of Acolhuacan and other perſons. of rank put in chains, and the nation, 


| fubjeQted to the dominion of a ſtrange monarch whom. they knew not, 


began firſt to whiſper, then to ſpeak out with: more freedom, tor blame 
their own patience, to hold aſſemblies, and. at laſt, as is. reported, 'toy 
levy. troops to free their king and. their nation from ſuch ignominious 
appreſſion. Montezuma. was: ſpoken ta by ſome of, his: favaurites,. 
who repreſented to him the pain his misfortunes and diſgrace gave his 
vaſſals, who conſidered his\power to be almoſt expiring and the-ſplen- 
dour of his dignity obſcured, and the ferment Which began to Lin 
not only among the nobles: but alfo among the common people, Who 
were grown impatient ef ſeeing themſelves ſubjscted and. condemned 
torfacrifice to a ſtrange king the harveſt of their labours: they exhort- 
ed him to diſpel the n which had taken poſſeſſion of him, and. 
, ME: to 
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to reſume His wonted authority; ſince, if he would not do it, his vaſſals BOOK IX. 
would, as they were determined to drive thoſe inſolent and deſtructive. | 
gueſts from the kingdom. Or the other hand, the prieſts exaggerated 
the injuries which religion fuffered, and intimidated him with the 
threats which; they ſaid, the gods in anger had made, to deny the ne- 
ceſſary rain to the fields, and their protection to the Mexicans, i * 
did not difiniſs thoſe men wWho were ſo diſdainful of their. w my 
Montezuma moved by 'thoſe repreſentations of his Sat, _ : 
menaces of his gods, aſhamed of being reproached for his cowardice, 
and affected by the diſgrace of his nephew Cacamatzin, whom he had 
always loved with particular tenderneſs, and the diſhonour which had 3 
befallen his brother Cuitlahuatzin, and other perſons of the firſt . 
lity; although he did not conſent to the deſign of taking away tlie lires 
of the Spaniards, to which ſome adviſed him, reſolved, howener, "i 
tell them openly, that they muſt depart from that kingdom. He one 
day, therefare, ſent for Cortes, who being appriſed of the ſecret - confer- Ft 
ences which the king bad had with his miniſters, his nodles, and . 
felt many. appreheafions ; but difſembling his uneaſineſs of in * 
he repaired immediately to the king accompanied by twelve Span 
Montezuma. received him with leſs cordiality 8 uſual, and freely. | 
hid open his reſolution.” Vo cannot, he ſaid, doubt of the great 
tl bear 3 you, after ſo many and clear demonſtratiöns of it. 
« Hitherto I have "lia oly entertained” ) OS in-wy court,” have” evetr 
4 been 4 dehirous of the ee of your” com iy and converſitibn, 
«3s tor remain | here and live amongſt you: As for my Gn part, J. 
5 would x retain you here without any change, j daily making you expe· 
good will towards you / but it can- 
«not be done; neither will my güde permit it, nor will my ſubjects⸗ 
ade it. f find 1 ach threatefedt wick the Heavielb puniſhments of 
« heaven if I let you remain any longer in my kingdom, and ſuch: = 
« difcontent Already prev rails” among my vaſſals, that unleſs E quickly = - 
1 remove the cauſe, it will be altogether impofſible to paciſy them. | 
Wherefort it is become neceſſary for my on, as well as-youds,: and. 
che godd of all the kingdom; that you prepare yourſelves to return to 
« your native country. Cortes, although extremely mortified and 
diſtreſſed, diſſembled yet his feelings, and aſſumed great ſerenity: of- 
N | COQUN- 
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BOOK IX. countenance, anſwered, that he was extremely ready to obey him; 

but as they wanted veſſels to tranſport them, on account of thoſe 
which they had come in from Cuba having become uſeleſs, they re- 

quired time, workmen, and materials, to make others. Montezuma, 

full of joy at the readineſs with which he was obeyed, embraced him, and 

told him, that it was not neceſſary to precipitate his departure; that he 

might build his veſſels; that he would ſupply him with the neceſlary 

timber, and people to cat it, and tranſport it to the harbour. Immediately 

he gave orders to a number of carpenters to cut the neceſſary timber from 

a grove of pines, which was at a ſmall diſtance from the part of Chia- 

huitztlan, and Cortes, on his part, ſent ſore Spaniards. there to 10 per- 

intend the woodoutters, expectin g, in the mean time, that ſomething would 

change the ſtate of affairs in Mexico, or that ſome new reinforcement 
of Spaniards would be ſent to him from the iſlands or from Spain ()., 

Eight days after this reſolution had been taken, Montezuma ſent for 

Cortes a ſecond time, and this general was again rendered uneaſy. The 

king told him, that it was no longer neceſſary to build veſſels, for that 

a ſhort time ago eighteen veſſels, ſimilar to thoſe which had been de- 

ſtroyed, had arrived at the port of Chalchiuhcuecan, in which be 

might embatk with all his troops; that he ſhould therefore 19 5 his 

departure, as it was of importance to the welfare of the een 
Cortes diſſembled the joy which he received from ſuch intelligence, 
and offering ſecret thanks to heaven for having ſent. him ſuch; timely, 
afliftance ; he anſwered the king, that if that fleet was making 
its voyage towards Cuba, he was ready to. depart, but that otherwiſe 
it would be requiſite to continue the building of his veſſels, He ſaw 
and examined the paintings which had. been ſent to the king of this 
new armament by the governors upon the coaſt, and he did not doubt 
that it was Spaniſh ; but very far from imagining that it was ſent. a- 
gainſt him, he perſuaded himſelf that it was his commiſſioners whom 
he had ſent home the year before to the court of Spain, who were re- 


(% Almoſt all the Spaniſh biforians ſay, that when the king made Corte? be called to inti- 
mate to him the order to depart, he had levied an army to make him be obeyed by force if ne- 
ceſſary; but thore is à great difference of opinion among them, as ſome affirm that there were, 
an hundred thouſand men in arms; others ſay, only half that number; and others laſtly fa 
only five thouſand, We are perfuaded that ſome troops were in readineſs, but not by the order 
of the king, hut of ſome of the nobles, who had taken a more active part in this matter. 


turned, 


, MBATCO 


turned, and brought with them the royal dif — and a orgs num- 
ber of troops for the conqueſt. 

This pleafing conſolation laſted until the letters of Gonzalez de San- 
doval, governor of the colony of Vera Cruz arrived, which acquainted 
him that that armament, conſiſting of eleven ſhips, and ſeven brigan- 
tines, of eighty-five horſes, eight hundred infantry, and upwards of 
five hundred ſeamen, with twelve pieces of artillery, and plenty of war- 


like ammunition under the command of Panfilo Narvaez, was ſent by 


Diego Velaſquez, governor of Cuba, againſt Cortes himſelf, as a rebel, 


vaſſal, and traitor to his ſovereign. He received this unexpected blow in 
the preſence of the king Montezuma, but, without ſhewing the ſmalleſt 
marks of emotion in his countenance, he gave the king to underſtand, 
that thoſe who had arrived at the port of Chalchiuhcuecan were new 
companions ſent him from Cuba. He made uſe of the ſame diſſimulation 
to his own Spaniards, until their minds were prepared for the truth. 
It I is beyond a doubt, that this was one > of thoſe anne, occaſions 


He found kirhſelf bn the one hand —— by all the power of the : 


Mexicans if he remained at the court; and on the other, he ſaw an 
army levied againſt himſelf, compoſed of his own' countrymen, far ſu- 
petior to his o force; but his ſagacity, his unremitting activity and 
induſtry, and wonderful courage, diverted all the evils which hung over 


him: He endeavoured, by means of letters, and ſome mediators in 


whom he chiefly truſted, to gain the mind of Narvaez, and to bring 
him ts refle&tion ; propoſing various meaſures to him, and repreſent- 
Ing to him the advantages which the Spaniards would derive from the 
union of their armies and the co-operation of their forces; and; on the 
con trary, the difatters which might be occafioned by diſcord to them 


both: Narvaez, by the advice of three deſerters from Cortes, had al- 


ready diſcmbarked with all his fleet upon the coaſt of Chemipoalla, and 
put himſelf in quarters in that city ; the lord of which, knowing them 
to be Spaniards, and. believing that they came to unite with Cortes his 
friend, or fearful. of their power, received them with the greateſt ho- 
-nour, arid provided them every thing they wanted. Montezuma alſo 
\ believing the fame thing in the beginning, ſent rich preſents to Nar- 
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vaez, and gave orders to his governors to offer him the ſame civilities 


8 which 
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BOOK TX. which they had already ſhewn to Cortes; but in a few days after, in 
SY ſpite of the great diſſimulation of Cortes, and although he uſed every 


-general made him acquainted with the expedi 


for both armiss, but without any other effect than that of producing 


ing ' himſelf therefore compelled to make war upon his co | 
and not willing, on account of his diffidence * diſtruſt of the Mexi- 
cans to avail himſelf of the aſſiſtance which Montezuma offered, 
requeſted the ſenate of ' Tlaſcala to raiſe four thouſand warriors 30 go 
along with him, and ſent one of his ſoldiers, named Tobilla, a man 
well ſkilled in the art of war, to Chinantla, to demand two ouſand 
men from that warlike nation; and alſo to procure three bundred p ikes 
of the kind made uſe of by theſe Indians for the pur 


the ancient editions ſay one hundred and forty, which appears to. have been the truth, confi- 
dering the total amount of the Spaniſh.troops. Ths number of we OPS] 15 2 
| and contradiẽts Cortes in his own account. 49 Pa 


effort to hinder ſuch intelligence from reaching the king o or his vaſſals, 
the want of harmony between them was diſcerned. | 

Montezuma had now the faireſt opportunity to deſtroy them tank 
if he had harboured in his breaſt thoſe bloody deſigns which ſeveral heſ- 
torians have imputed to him. Narvaez endeavoured to alienate him 
from Cortes, and thoſe of his party, accuſing them all of treaſon, and 
promiſing to puniſh their unheard of audacity in impriſoning ſo great a 
king, and to free not only the king himſelf, but the whole nation from 
their oppreſſion; but Montezuma was ſo far from plotting any thing 
againſt Cortes from theſe ſuggeſtions, that, on the contrary, when' this 
tion he intended againſt 
Narvaez, Montezuma expreſſed great uneaſineſs at the dan ger to which 
he expoſed himſelf with troops ſo inferior in number, and offered to 
raiſe immediately a great army to his aſſiſtance. 

Cortes had now uſed every poſſible means to bring about a Arnd 
mee which would unqueſtionably have been advan 


5 F ind- 
trymen, 


freſh menaces and diſdain from the fierce and arrogant N 


he 


poſe of 12 


ing the cavalry of Narvaez, as they were both longer and ſtronger than 
thoſe of the Spaniards. He left in Mexico one hundred an d-forty ſol- 
diers (), with all their allies, under the command of Pedro Alva. 
rado, recommending it to them to guard and treat the king well, and to 


(«) Pernal Diaz ſays, that the Spaniards left behind i in Mexico were be rest in aum 
ber. In the modern editions of Cortesꝰt letters, they are ſaid to have been five hundred; but 


main 
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maintain harmony between them and the Mexicans, particularly the BOOK. NI. 
royal family and the nobility. Upon taking leave of the king, he told 


him, that he left in his place the captain Tonatiub (as, Alvarado was 
called by this name of. the ſun among the Mexicans, becauſe he was 
fair), who was charged-to. ſerve his majeſty in every thing ; that he 
requeſted him to continue his protection to the Spaniards z/ that he was 
going to find that captain who was lately arrived, and to da eyery thing 
Poſſiblæ for putting his royal commands into execution. Montezuma, 
after having made new proteſtations io him of his good - will and at- 
tachment, furniſhed him plentifully with proviſions and men of bur- 
then to TOR baggage, 20d took leaye of him with * utmoſt 
Amide 1% % U. 
Cortes ſet out 1 Mazico in tithe, backing. of Mey. i in the year 
1520, after having been fix months in that capital, with. ſ@yenty Spa- 
niards, and ſome Mexican nobles, who choſe to accompany bim a part 
of the way. Several hiſtorians are perſuaded chat the Mexicans went 
to become ſpies, and to give the Ring an account of eyery-thing.which 
happened; but Cortes did not confider them as ſuch. although neither 
did he place much confidence in chem. He made his journey through 
Cholula, here he was joined by the captain Velaſquez, Who Was rer 
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turned from Coatzacualco, having been ſent there hy Cortes o feangh = 


for a more commodious harbour for the ſhips. There Cortes ala any 
veived a conſiderable ſupply af provifions, which ene ſans him by)the 
ſenate of Tlaſcala; hut he had not the:four thouſand men he detnand+ 
ed; either becauſe they durft not enter into new. wars againſt the Spa- 
niards,: as Bernal Diaz affirms, .or hecauſe they were) unwilling; to ter 
move themſelves ſo far from: their native country, as is 2reparied; by 


other hidorians ; or from ſecing / Cortus uv th forces ſoinferiar.in num: 


ber to- thoſe of his enemy, they dreaded; another defeat in. the expedi 
tion. Some days before he arrived at Chempoalla, Cortes was joined 
by che ſoldier Tobilla, with three hundred pikes from Chinantla, and in 
Tapanacuetla, a village about thirty miles At from that city, he 
was joined by the famous PRs ate with oy l from the 
gar of Vera Cruz. 
length after having made new LE to ee * havii 
albu ſome gold among the partizans of this arrogant general, 
Ver. II. O Cortes 
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BOOK IX. Cortes entered into Chempoalla at midnight with two hundred and fifty 
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men, without horſes, or any other arms than pikes, ſwords, ſhields 
and daggers, and marching without the ſmalleſt noiſe or rumour to the 
greater temple of that city, where his enemy were quartered, he made 
ſo furious an aſſault, that, before break of day, he rendered himſelf 
maſter of the temple, of all his enemies, the artillery, arms, and horſes, 
only four of his ſoldiers being killed, and fifteen. of the enemy, though 
many on both ſides were wounded (5). He made himſelf be acknow- 
ledged captain-general and ſupreme magiſtrate by them all, put Nar- 
vaez and Salvatierra, a reſpectable officer, and ſworn enemy of Cortes, 
both in irons-in the fort of Vera Cruz, and made the. fails, rudders, 
and compaſſes of the ſhips, be brought on ſhore. The light of the 
morning of that dav, which was Whitſuntide, the 27th. of May, had 
hardly appeared, when the two thouſand troops from Chinantla arrived 
in good order, and well armed (z), but they came only to be witneſſes 
of the triumph of Cortes, and the ſhame of the party under Narvaez, 
to ſee themſelves conquered by ſo few. enemies, who were leſs 
armed than they. The- ſucceſs of this attack was in a great meaſure 
owing to the unparalleled bravery of Sandoval, who, with eighty. men, 
mounted into the temple in the midſt of a ſtorm of arrows and balls, 
attacked the nn where Narvacz was a. ad krized. his 
mos e n 
Cortes no- gding himſelf 1 * . veſſels, ad almoſt 
two thouſand men of 'Spaniſh troops, with nearly a hundred horſes, 
and great ſufficiency of ammunition, thought of making new expedi- 
tions on the coaſt of the Mexican gulf, and had already appointed the 
commanders who were to head them, and the people who were to be 
under their orders, when unlucky news arrived from Mexico, which 
obliged him to repair in haſte to that Oo 


(2 Bernal Diaz ſays, that Cortes went to Chempoalla with two ” hundred; 1 fix men; 
Torquemada makes two hundred and ſixty - fix, beſides five r ; But N 8 who knew 
detter than them, affirms, they were two hundred and fifty. 

(y) Authors are not agreed as to the number killed in that th we put the 3 
which appears the moſt probable, according to the account of the different author:. 

(z) Some authors ſay, that the Chinantlans were preſent at the affault made on the quarters 


of Narvaez ; but Bernal Diaz, who was preſent, affirms the contrary. Cortes does not make 
mention of them, | | . a 


N 
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During the time Cortes was abſent from Mexico, the feſtival of the 
incenſing of Huitzilopochtli happened, which was held in the month 
 Toxcatl, which that year began on the 13th of May, This feſtiyal, 
the moſt ſolemn of- all which yearly occurred, was uſually celebrated 
with dances by the king, the nobles, the prieſts, and the people. The 
nobility requeſted captain Alvarado to conſent that the king might go 
to the temple on this occaſion to perform his devotion. ;. Alyarado ex- 
cuſed himſelf from granting the requeſt, on account of the orders 
given hint by Cortes, or becauſe he ſuſpected the Mexicans would me- 
ditate fome- tevolution when they had the king with them, well know 
ing how eaſily public rejoicings are changed into tumults and diſorder. 
They adopted the deſign, therefore, of making that religious dance in 
the court of the palace (2), or quarters of the Spaniards; either hy the 
ditection of that captain, or by the order of the king himſelf, that he 
| might be preſent according to cuſtom. When the day of- the- feſtival 
arrived, many men of the firſt nobility aſſembled - in the -court;! (the 


number (4) of whom is not known), adorned with various ornaments 


ol gold, gems, and feathers. - "They began to dance and . ta ſing. ig the 


ſdund of muſical inſtruments ; and in the mean while; : Alvarada, 2 
tioned ſome ſoldiers at the gate. When he ſaw the Mexicans become 
heated, and poſſibly alſo. weary with dancing, he, gave a ſignal, to his 
men to attack them; they immediately charged with the utmoſt fury 
upon thoſe unfortunate victims, who were unable to make any re 
ance; as they were unarmed and fatigued, nor was-it poſſible for th 
doo eſcape by fligh t. as the gates were guarded. The ſlaughiter was ter- 
rible, and the cries piteous which the dying uttered, and the copious 
blood Which Was ſhed. This fatal 'blow was. moſt ſenſibly felt by the 
5 Mexicans, for they loſt * it the awer of their e ö and, to per- 


+4 


(a) The hiſtorians of the N ay! in pedihat, that the date was adi in as lower 


area of the greater temple, but it is not probable, that the immenſe crowd of people which 


muſt have aſſembied there, would have permiited ſo horrid a ſlaughter to have been ante of 
the nobility,” eſpecially, as the armories were there from whence they could have: taken out 


e many arms as they required to oppoſe the attempt of thoſe ſew ſtrangers ; nor is ix Etrdible, 


that the Spaniards would run ſuch an evident riſk of their own deſtruction. Cortes and Ber- 


nal Dia make no mention of the place of the dance. Acoſta fays, that it Wü ade in the 


palace; nor ebuld it have been in any other than that which the king was theh inhabiting. | 
(6) By: Gomara, the nobles who were preſent at the dance are reckoned fix ; hundfed, by 
other hiſtorians more than a thouſand, and by Las Caſas more than two thoufahd. * 
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BOOK IX. petuate the memory of it among their deſcendants, they compoſed 


dirges and elegies on the ſubject, which they preſerved for many years 
after the conqueſt. When the horrid tragedy was ended, the Spani- 
ards ſtripped the dead bodies of all the riches with which were 
adorned. F 
The motive is-not known which dect Alvarado to commit an ac- 
tion ſo abominably inhuman. Some have ſaid he was influenced alone 
by his inſatiable thirſt for gold (c). Others affirm, and which is more 
probable, that it having been whiſpered that the Mexicans. defigned at 
this feſtival to ſtrike a deciſive ſtroke on the Spaniards, to deliver them- 
ſelyes from oppreſſion, and ſet their lord and king again at liberty 
whom the Spaniards had impriſoned, he prevented them, thinking, 
according to the vulgar adage, he who attacks; conquers, However 
the caſe was, his conduct cannot be defended ner ron. the e l 
of imprudence nor cruelty d . 0 = 
The common people were irritated by a blow which touched Wen | 
ſo deeply, and treated the Spaniards ever after as the mortal enemies of 
their country. Some Mexican troops aſſaulted their quarters with ſuch 
impetuofity, that they broke down a part of the wall, undermined the 
palace in different places, and burned their ammunition, but they were 
repelled by the fire of the artillery and muſketry, by which the Spa- 
niards had an opportunity of repairing the wall. That night the Spa- 
niards repoſed purely from the fatigues. of the day, but the day after tile 
aſſault was fo furious, that they thought they muſt have periſhed;... 
and certainly not one of them would have: remained alive, | five or we 


(e) The Mexican hiſtorians, Sahagun, in bis hidory, Ta Coles. i in his fo EI 3 
count of the deſtruction of the Indies, and Gomara, in his Chronicle, affirm, that the ava- 


nee of Alvarado was the cauſe of the ſlaughter committed on the Mexican nobility ; but we 
cannot believe it without ſtronger proofs.” Gomara and Las Caſas have unqueſtionably fol- 
lowed Sahagun in this opinion, and he muſt have received it from nn ba, being the 
enemies of the Spaniards, are not to be truſted in this matter. 1 4. 


(4) It is altogether incredible that the Mexicans ſhould _—_—_ 1 of the nip have. 8 


plotted againſt the Spaniards, that treaſon which ſome hiſtorians have ſnppoſed, and ſtill more 


that they had actually prepared the veſſels in which, they, were to boil the. flefh of the Span- 
ards, as Torquemada ſays. Theſe are fables invented to zuftify Alvarado. What appears the 
moſt probable ſolution of this event is, that the Tlaſealans out of the great hatred which they 


bore to the Mexicans, infpired Alvarado with ſuſpicions of this pretended: tredchery, The 


hiſtory of the conqueſt furniſhes us with many examples * ſuch kind of dender 
duct in the Tlaſcalans. 
of 
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of them being already killed, had not the king ſhewn himſelf to the 50 0 IX. 
croud of aſſaulters, and by his authority reſtrained their fury. Ref] pect | 
to the preſence of their ſovereign checked the multitude from con- 
tinuing the attack upon the Spaniſh quarters; but it did not make 
them deſiſt from other hoſtilities ; they burned the four brigantines 
which Cortes had ordered to be built, in order to fave himſelf in them 
provided he eould not at any time make his efcape by the roads made 
upon the lake, and reſolved to deſtroy the Spaniards by famine de- 
nying them proviſions, and contriving to hinder the introduction of 
any to them, by drawing a ditch all round their quarters. | 
In this ſituation the. Spaniards found themſelves in Mexico, as: 
Alyarado ſent advice to Cortes, requeſting. him by two different meſ- 
ſages, carried by the Tlaſcalans, to haſten his return, unleſs he choſe to. 
let them all periſh.” The fame thing was defired by Montezuma, who. 
acquainte# him how diſtreſſed he was at the inſurrection of his vaffals, 
which, however, had been enen by the raſh and bloody + attempt 
of the captain Tonatuih. 
Cortes after having given pere to banſplint the colony ir Vera : 
Cruz to a more convenient fituation, near the port of Chaleikiewe-. : 
can (although this was-not' then executed), marched with his people 
dy long journeys towards the capital. In Thſcala, he was magni- 
ficently lodged in the palace of the prince Maxixcatzin. here he 
made a reviey of his troops, and found them conſiſt of ni incty- U: 
horſes, and thirteen hundred Spanith infantry, to which two 1 
Thſcalans were added by the republic. With this army he marched 
into Mexico on the 24th of June. He met with no oppoſition to his 
entry, but very ſoon he was ſenſible of a ferment among the people, 
not only from ſeeing few or none of them in the ſtreets, but alſo by 
their having raiſed ſome bridges from the canals.” When he entered in- 5 * 
to the quarters with the rejoicing which. is eaſy to be imagined on both 
fides, Montezuma came to meet him in the court with the moſt ob- 
ſequiaus demonſtrations of friendſhip ; but Cortes, either grown inſa- 
lent from the victory obtained over Naryaez, the number of people 
under: his, command, or being perſuaded that it was neceſſary to affect 
to believe the king blameable for the diſturbance made by his vaſlals. ; 
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BOOK IX. paſſed along without paying any attention towards him. The king, 
S—TY” Plerced to the heart at ſeeing himſelf fo diſdainfully treated, retired 


to his apartment, where his afffiction was ſtill increaſed by the infor- 
mation brought by his ſervants that the Spanith general had expreſſed 


himſelf in words moſt injurious to his majeſty (e). 
Cortes reprimanded the captain Alvarado with great ſeverity, and 


would certainly have inflicted upon him the puniſhment he deſerved, if 


the circumſtances of the time and the perſon had permitted, He foreſaw 


the great ſtorm which was now to pour upon them, and he thought it 


would have been imprudent to have created himſelf an enemy, upon. 
an occaſion of ſo much ranger, of one of the braveſt e he had 
in his army. | 


fore ſent to tell Montezuma, with ſtrong throats. that hy ſhould Se 


With the new troops which Gan REY to Wasa ras 1 an *Y 


army of nine thouſand men, but there not being accommodation for 
them all in the quarters, they occupied ſome of. thoſe. buildings which. 
| were within the encloſure of the greater temple, and the neareſt to the 


quarters. From their multitude alſo the ſcarcity of proviſions, already 


occaſioned by the want of a market, was ene for the Mexicans, 


orders for a market to be held, that they might provide themſelves 
with every thing neceſſary. Montezuma anſwered, that the perſons 
of the greateſt authority to whom he could truſt the execution of ſuch. an 


order, were all, as he was, in priſon; that ſome of them muſt be. ſet 


at liberty, that his wiſh might be accompliſhed. Cortes let the prince 
Cuitlahuatzin, the brother of Montezume, out of mn not 


&. 


(e) The hiſtorian Solis 3 is not Aiſpoſed to N Fe this mark 10 contempt was « 97 n by 
Cortes to Montezuma; and in order to vindicate that general, he wrongs B. Diaz, who 


affirms, it as having 09 an eye-witneſs ; and Herrera, who relates it on the ſuppurt of good 


documents, He undeſervedly accuſes B. Diaz of partiality againſt Cortes; and of Herrera 
he ſays, that it is to be ſuſpected that he choſe to adopt the account of B. Diaz, for the pur. 
poſe of making uſe of a ſentence of Tacitus ; ambition, he adds, dangerous to hiftoriaxs, but to 
none more than Solis himſelf; for every impartial and well-informed perſon in the hiffory of 
Mexico will perceive, in reading the works of Solis, that this author, inſtead of adjuffing the 
ſentences to the relation, on the contrary, adjuſts the relation to the ſentences: Laſtly, as 


be adduces no better reaſons than thoſe offered by B. Diaz, we ought to give more. cregit to 
the latter as an eye-witneſs of the fact. Sh n 
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foreſecing that the liberty of that prince would be the cauſe of ruin to 
the Spaniarxds. Caitlahuatzin never returned to the quarters, nor re- 
eſtablifhed the market, either becauſe he would not favour. the Spaniards, 
or becauſe the Mexicans would not conſent to it, but compelled him 
to exerciſe his poſt of general. In fact, it was he who from that time 
commanded the troops, and directed all the hoſtilities againſt the 
Spaniards, üntil at laſt, * the _ of his brother, he was elected 
i. of Mexico. 

On the day on which Cortes entered into Mexico, FRO was no move- 
ment made by the people; but the day after they began to fling 
and. ſhoot ſo many ſtones at the Spaniards, that they appeared, as 

Coates ſays, like a tempeſt z and ſo many arrows, that they covered 

the pavement of the court and the terraces of the palace; and the num- 
ber of the aſſaulters was ſo great, that they covered all the ground of 
the ſtreets, Cortes did nes think it proper to. ſtand wholly upon his 
defente, left that ſhould be aſcribed to cowardice, and inſpire the enemy 
with more courage. He made a ſally out upon them with four hun- 
dred men, part Spaniards and part Tlaſcalans. The Mexicans retired 
with little loſs, and Cortes, after having made fire be ſet to ſome of the 
houſes, returned to his quarters; but finding that the enemy continued 
their hoſtilities, he made the captain Ordaz go out with two hundred 
ſoldiers againſt them. The Mexicans affected to be put into confu- 


ſion, and to fly, in order to draw the enemy to a diſtance from their 


- quarters, in which they ſucceeded; for ſuddenly the Spaniards found 
themſel ves ſurrounded by the Mexicans on all ſides, and attacked by a 
| body of troops in front and another behind, but in ſuch a tumultuous 
manner, that their diſorder im peded their action. At the fame time 
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appeared a numerous rabble on the tops of the houſes, who kept up a 
- - conſtant ſhower of arrows and ſtones. The Spaniards found them- - 


oh ſelyes n now in imminent danger, and this occaſion was certainly one of 
 thoſe*on which the brave Ordaz diſplayed his ſkill and courage. The 
| _ conteſt was moſt bloody, but with no great loſs to the Spaniards, who, 
With their guns and croſs-· bows cleared the terraces, and with their 
pikes and ſwords repelled the multitude which deluged the - ſtreets, 
and at laſt were able to retire to their quarters, leaving many Mexicans, 
though not more than ei * of their own people, killed; but they 


Were 
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were almoſt all wounded, and even Ordaz himſelf. Amongſt the diſtreſſes 
ſuffered by the Spaniards from the Mexicans that day, the ſetting fire 
to different parts of the quarters was one, and the fire was ſo violent in 
ſome places, that the Spaniards were obliged to throw down the wall, 


and defend the breach with the artillery, and a number of ſoldiers 


whom they ſtationed there, till night, when the enemy gave them op- 
portunity to rebuild the wall and take care of the wounded. 
The following day, the 26th of June, the aſſault was more terrible, 
and the fury of the Mexicans till greater. The Spaniards defended 
themſelves with twelve pieces of artillery, which committed uncom- 
mon havock upon their enemy ; but as the number of them was in- 


finite, they covered the ſight of the dead with freſh ſubſtitutes in 


their place. Cortes perceiving their obſtinacy, ſallied out with the | 
greater part of his troops, and proceeded fighting his way through one 
of the principal ſtreets of the city, took poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
bridges ſet fire to ſome houſes, and after continuing in action almoſt 
the whole day, he returned to the quarters with more than fifty Spa- 
niards wounded, leaving innumerable Mexicans dead in the ſtreets. - 

Experience had made Cortes ſenſible, that the greateſt annoyance 
his troops met with was from the terraces of the houfes ; | to; ſhun 
which in future he ordered three machines of war to be conſtructed, 
called by the Spaniards Mantas, ſo large that each of them would carry 
twenty armed ſoldiers, covered with a ſtrong roof to defend them from 
the ſtones thrown from the terraces, furniſhed with wheels alſo to 
make them eaſy to move, and little windows or port-holes for the 
diſcharge of their guns. 

While thoſe machines were Fan great changes took plags 
at court. Montezuma, having aſcended one of the towers of the 
palace, obſerved from it one of the above mentioned engagements, 
and amongſt the multitude his brother Cuitlahuatzin, commanding the 
Mexican troops. At the fight of ſo many objects of misſortune, his 
mind was ſeized with a croud of melancholy thoughts. On the one 
hand, he ſaw the danger he was in of loſing both his crown and his 
life; and on the other, the deſtruction of the buildings of his capital, 
the ſlaughter of his vaſſals, and the ſucceſs of his enemies and found 
there was no other remedy to all thoſe evils but the immediate depar- 

ture 
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ture of the Spaniards, In theſe meditations he paſſed the night, and 
the day following he ſent early for Cortes, and ſpoke to him on the 
ſubject, praying him earneſtly not to defer any longer his removal 
from that city. Cortes required no ſuch intreaty to reſolve upon his 
retreat from it. He found proviſions were ſcanty in extreme ; food 
was given to the ſoldiers by meaſure, and that ſo little, it was 
ſufficient only to ſupport life, not the ſtrength neceſlary to oppole ſuch 
enemies as inceſſantly haraſſed them. In ſhort, he ſaw it was impoſ- 
ſible to render himſelf maſter of that city as he intended, nor could 


he even ſubſiſt there. But, on the other hand, he felt no ſmall regret 


to abandon the undertaking he had begun, loſing in one moment, by 
bis departure all the advantages which his courage, his induſtry, and 
| his good fortune had gained him ; but ſubmitting to the circumſtances 
of his ſityation, he anſwered the king, that he was ready to depart . for 
the peace of the kingdom, provided his ſubjects would ay down their 
arms. 

This conference was hardly ended, pe « To arms” was cried 
through the quarters, on account of a general aſſault of the Mexicans. 
On every ſide they attempted to mount the walls, on purpoſe to enter 


while ſome troops of archers, conveniently poſted, ſhot an immenſe 
multitude of arrows, to check the oppoſition made by the l 


while ſome of the beſiegers puſhed fo ſtrenuouſly forward, . that, 


ſpite of the artillery and muſkets, they got within the quarters, and 


began to fight man to man with the Spaniards, who, thinking them- 


fought with deſperation, Montezuma, obſerving this moment of the 
conflict, and his own immediate danger, reſolved to let himſelf be 
ſeen, in order to reſtrain by his preſence and his voice the fury of his 


ſubjects. Having for this purpoſe put on the royal enſigns, and at- 
tended by ſome of his miniſters and two hundred Spaniards, he mount- 
ed on A terrace and ſhewed himſelf to the people, his miniſters mak 


ing a fi gnal for ſilence, that they might hear the voice of their fave- 
vergign. At the fight of the king the aſſault ceaſed, all were mute, 


and ſome in reverence kneeled down. He ſpoke i in an audible voice, 


and addreſſed them to the following effect: © If the motive which 


« induces you to take arms againſt thoſe ſtrangers i is your, zeal for r my 
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ſelves now almoſt vanquiſhed and overpowered by the multitude, : 
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effeminate, and fitter to manage a ſpindle and a ſhuttle than to govern 


| kis nephew, and'the laſt king of Mexico. 
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&« liberty, I thank you for the love and fidelity you ſhew me; but you 
&« deceive yourſelves in thinking me a priſoner, for it is in my own 
e option to leave this palace of my late father, and return to my own, 
« whenever I chuſe it. If your reſentment is cauſed by their ſtay in 
&« this court, I acquaint you that they have given me affurance, and 1 
* aſſure you, that they will depart as ſoon as you will lay down your 
% arms. Quiet therefore your emotions; let your fidelity to me ap- 
« pear in this, unleſs what I have heard is true, that you have {worn 
„ to another that obedience which you owe to me; which I cannot 
© believe, nor can you erer do, without drawing the vengeanee of 
& heaven down upon you.“ e 

The people remained flent for ſometime, until a Mexican V), more 
daring than the reſt, raiſed his voice, calling the king cowardly and 


a nation ſo courageous ; and reproaching him for having, from his 
cowardice and baſeneſs, ſuffered himſelf to be made the priſoner of 
his enemies : and not content with reviling him with words, taking 


a a how in his hand, he ſhot an arrow at him. The common people, 


who are. always-apt to be moved by the firſt impulſe which is given 
them, quickly followed his example; reproaches and contumelious 
language were heard on every fide; and ſhowers of ſtones and arrows 
poured towards the quarter where the king ſtood. The Spaniſh 


hiſtorians ſay, that although the perſon of the king was covered with 


two ſhields, he was wounded by a blow from a ſtone on the head, by 


another in'the leg, and by an arrow in the arm. He was immediately 
carried by his ſervants to his chamber, more wounded in ſoul by anger 


and vexation, than hurt by the facrilegious weapons of his ſubjects. 


In the mean while, the Mexicans perſiſted in their attacks, and 


the 8 paniards in their defence, until ſome nobles called Cortes to that 


ſame place where the king had received his wounds, in order to treat 
with him about certain articles, of which we do not find any hiſtorian 


give a proper and clear account. Cortes demanded of them why they 
were inclined to treat him as an enemy, having done them no wrong? 


*« If you would avoid farther hoſtilities (faid they), depart immediately 
Oo Acoſla ſays, that.the Mexican who fpoke theſe inſults to the king was Quauktemotzin, 


'6c from 
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from this city; if not, we are reſolved to die, or to kill you all.” 
Cortes replied, that he did not complain to them becauſe he was afraid 
of their arms, but becauſe he was pained to be obliged to kill ſo many, 
of them and deſtroy fo beautiful a city. The nobles went N 
repeating their menaces. 

The three warlike machines being at length finiſhed, Cuties went 
out with them early on the 28th of June, and proceeded through one 
of the principal ſtreets of the city with three thouſand Tlaſcalans and 
other auxiliary troops, with the greater part of the Spaniards, and ten 
pieces of artillery. When they came to the bridge over the firſt canal; 


they drow the machines and ſcaling-ladders near to the houſes, in order 


to drive the crowds from the terraces; but the ftones were ſo many and 
ſo large vrhich were thrown at the machines, that they broke through 
them. The Spaniards fought courageouſſy until mid-day, without 
being able to take poſſeſſion of the bridge ; on which atcount they re- 
turned in ſhame to their n ene one e killed, on _ 
ing back many wounded. * N nels nici: 

The Mexicans having been geatiy N by this laſt * 
five hundred nobles fortified themſelves in the upper area of the greater 
temple, well furniſhed with arms and proviſions; and frpm 'thence 
began to do great damage to the Spaniards with ſtones and arrowva, 
while other Mexican troops attacked them by the ſtreeta. Cortes ſent 
a captain with a hundred ſoldiers to drive the nobler from that ſtatiom, 
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which, being ſo very high and neighbouring, entirely commanded the 


quarters; but having made three different attempts to aſcend there, 
they were vigorouſly repulſed. The general then determined to make 


the aſſault upon the temple himſelf, although he ſtill ſuffered from a 
ſevere wound He had received” in His left hand ever ſince the firſt 
en ngagement. He tied his ſhield to his arm; and having cauſed the 
temple to be ſurrounded by a ſufficient 'number of Spaniards' and 
Tlaſcalans, began to aſcend. ff ſtairs of it with a great part of his 
people. The nobles who were now beſieged "diſputed their aſeent 
_ with great courage, and, overturned ſome of the Spaniards;z. in the 
mean while, other Mexican troops having entered the lower area, 
Fought furiouſly. with thoſe. who ſurrounded the temple. Cortes, 
| though. not without: the utmoſt: fatigue and difficulty, at laſt gained 
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BOOK-IX. the upper area along with his party. Now came on the greateſt heat 


came: off wounded and bathed in blood. 
one of thoſe in which the opponents fought with the greateſt courage 


— — and danger of the conteſt, which laſted upwards of three hours. Part 


of the Mexicans died by the point of the ſword, and part threw 
themſelves down to the lower floors of the temple, where they con- 


; tinued the fight until they were all killed. Cortes ordered the ſanctu- 
ary to be ſet on fire, and returned in good order to the quarters. 


Forty-ſix Spaniards loſt their lives in this action, and all the reſt 
This: ſpirited aſſault was 


on both ſides, and on that account the Tlaſcalans as well as the Mexi- 
cans repreſented it in their paintings after the conqueſt (g). 
Some hiſtorians have added the circumſtance. of the great danger in 
which, according to their account, Cortes was of being precipitated 
from the upper area by two Mexicans, who being reſolved to ſactifice 
their lives for the good. of their country, ſeized Cortes in their arms. 
upon the edge of it in order to drag him along with themfelves in- their 


fall from thence; truſting to put an end to the war by the death of _ 


general; but this fact, of which neither Cortes nor Bernal Diaz, nor 
Gomara, nor any other of the more ancient hiſtorians make 3 * 


is rendered ſtill more improbable by 000" carcumiiances added to It; wil 
ſome modern authors (5). e £ 


Cortes having returned to the quanters;: had a freſh e 


with ſome reſpectable perſons among the Mexieans, re preſenting: 


to them the loſſes they ſuſtained: from the Spaniſh arms. They 


enforced, that it was of no importance to them provided the Spani- 


ards were eyes, that if my were not oy cut ar by the Mexicans,” 


„„ y* 93 PEN ES BIOP 
0 The 3 of opinion a amon hiftorians potting the order and circumſtances of f 


the engagements which happened in thoſe days, is inen preſſible. we follow the account given 


dy Cortes, conſi dering him the beſt authority. | 
(5). Solis ſays, that the two Mexicans approached on their knees, to Cortes in the af of imples- | 


ing his mercy, and without delay threw themſthves downwards with their proy in their bands, in- 


ereafing the violence of the effort with the:r natural cg bt; that Cortes got clear of them and repulſed 


them, though not <witbout difficulty. We find it rather difficult to believe Cortes puſſeſſed of fack _ 


ſurpriſing force : the very humane gentlemen Raynal and Robertſon, moved with com 


it would appear, for the danger Cortes was in, have provided fome kind of unknown EN, 1 
and iron rails, by which he. fared himſelf until he got clear of the Mexicans ; but neithet did... -- 


the Mexicans ever make iron rails, nor had that temple any battlements. lt is wonderful that 


theſe authors, ſo incredulous concerning what is atteſted by the Spaniſh and Indian writers, 


ſhould yet believe what is neither to be found * the ancient authors nor probable in 


itſell. 


they 
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they would infallibly periſh by famine ſhut up in their quarters. Cor- 
tes having obſerved that night ſome inattention and want of vigilance 
among the citizens, ſallied out with ſome companies of ſoldiers, and 
proceeding through one of the principal ſtreets of the city; he {et fire 
to more than three hundred houſes (i). 

The next day his machines being repaired, he went out with han 
and the greateſt part of his troops, and directed his courſe. along the 
great road of Iztapalapan with more ſucceſs than before; for in ſpite 


of a vigorous reſiſtance from the enemies in their intrenchments made 


to defend them from the fire of the Spaniards, he took poſſeſſion of 
the four firſt bridges, and ſet fire to ſome of the houſes upon that 
road, and made uſe of the ruins to fill up the ditches- and canals, 
that there might be no difficulty of paſſage if the Mexicans" ſhould 


raiſe the bridges. He left a ſufficient garriſon upon the poſts whith - 


he had taken, and returned to . n _ -wounded, een | 


ten or twelve dead behind him. 
The day after he continued hi attacks upon the Avia cont; wok 


the three bridges which remained, and charging. the enemy which 
defended them, he at laſt got upon the main land. Whilſt he was ate 
tending to fill up the laſt ditches, to facilitate as is, probable his re- 


treat from that capital by means of that ſame road by which he lud 
been now ſeven. months entered, he was told that the Mexicans ware 
; willing. to capitulate z and, in ordet to; hear their: ,pÞsapolitians, he: 


returned in haſte to the quarters with the cavalry, leaving the in- 
fantry to guard the bridges. The Mexicans intimated that they were 
ready to deſiſt from all hoſtilities z but, that the capitulation might. 


take place, it was neceſſary to have the high-prieſt, who had been 
made priſoner by the Spaniards' when they made the aſſault upon the 


temple: Cortes ſet him at liberty, and a ſuſpenſion of arms tool Place. * 


This appears to have been a mere ſtratagem of the electors to recover 


che chief of their religion, for whoſe perſon they had occaſion to 
anoint the new king whom they had choſen, or were going now to 


chuſe; for, Cortes had hardly obtained a. ceſſation of arms, when 


ſome Tlalcalans arrived with the news that the Mexicans had retaken 


(i) Wen Diaz favs, that it was a great fat gue to l them burn, from their beiog covered 
with terraces and ſeparated ſrom-cach other. 252 
the 
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the btidges and killed ſome Spaniards, and that a great body of war- 
riors were coming againſt the quarters; Cortes went immediately to 
meet them with the cavalry, and making way through them with the 


utmoſt difficulty and danger, he recovered the bridges, but whilſt he 


was retaking the laſt, the Mexicans had again taken the four firſt, 


and had began to draw out the materials with which the ditches had 


been filled up by the Spaniards. The general returned at length to 
regain them, and then retired to the quarters oy his peoples 27 82 were 
now all weary, melancholy, and wounded. 


Cortes, in his letter to Charles V. nun the great danger he was 


in, that day, of loſing his life, and aſcribes it to particular providence 
that he eſeaped from among ſuch a multitude of enemies. It is cer- 


tain, that from the moment they roſe againſt the Spaniards, they 


would have been able to have deſtroyed them with all their allies, if 


they had obſerved à better order in fighting, and if there had been 
more agreement among the inferior officers who led on the attacks; 
but they could not agree among themſelves, as will appear hereafter, 


and the populace were merely actuated by their tumultuous fury. On 


the other hand, it is not to be doubted, that the Spaniards muſt have 
appeared to them to have been made of iron; for they neither yielded 
to the diſtreſs of famine, nor to the neceſſity of ſleep, nor to continual 
fatigue and wounds; after having employed all the day in oombating | 
with their enemies, they ſpent the night in burying the dead, curing the 
wounded,” and repairing the damages done to their quarters during the 
day by the Mexicans, and even in the little time which they allowed 
for repoſe, they never quitted their arms, but were always ready to 
riſe before their enemy. But the hardineſs of their troops will appear 
ſtill more extraordinary in thoſe terrible en gagements which we 'ſhall 


preſently relate. 


On one of thoſe days, probably the thirtieth of Jane, died, in the 
quarters of the Spaniards, the king Montezuma, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, in the eighteenth of his reign, and the ſeventh month 
cf his impriſonment. With regard to the cauſe and the circumſtances 
of his death, there is fo great a difference and contradiction among 
hiſtorians, it is altogether impoſſible to aſcertain the truth. The 
Mexican hiſtorians blame the Spaniards, and the Spaniſh hiſtorian, 


accuſe 
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accuſe the Mexicans of it (4). We cannot be perſuaded that the BOOK Ix. 
Spaniards ſhould reſolve to take away the life of a king to whom they 
owed fo many benefits, and from whoſe death they could only expect 
new misfortunes. His loſs was lamented, if we are to credit Bernal Diaz, 
an eye · witneſs and molt faithful writer, not leſs by Cortes and every 
one of his. officers and ſoldiers, than if he had been their father. Ht 


ſhewed them infinite favour and kindneſs, whether it had beet from 


natural inclination or fear; he always appeared to them to be their 


friend at heart, at leaſt there is no reaſon; to believe the contrary, nor 


was it-ever known that -he ſpoke like an _ of takes; as they 


themſelves proteſted. 

His good and bad qualities may be gatheted fom an auen of his 
actions. He was cireumſpect, magnificent, liberal, zeatous for juſtice, 
and grateful for the ſervices-of his ſubjects; hut his [reſerve and di- 
Rance made the throne inacceſſible ty the complaints' 6f his people, 
His magnificence and liberality were ſupported by the bürdehs ld on 
his ſubjects, and his juſtice degenerated into cruelty. He wis exact 
and punctual in every thing appertaining to religion; and: jealous of the 
worſhip of his gods and the obſervance of rites (). Inn bis youth he 
was inclined to war and courageous, and catne off conquer, arcor! 
ing to hiſtory, in nine battles ; but int tlie laſt year of His reigi, do 
meſtic pleaſures; the fame of the firſt victories of the Spatiiards, and; 
above all, ſuperſtition, weakened and debaſed his mind to ſuch a degree; 
that he appeared, as his ſubjects reptbached him, to have changed i 


trous in the uſe of the bow and arrow as in that of the ſbooting- tube. 


. .of- 4 leog:rifage with, lively es. 


00 Cortes and Gomara affirm, that Montetints ma died beg bthc lroth we ot wath which 


bid people hi bit bim om the Ren. Sof ſays bie death was ottahHbhEd by his Höt Raving his 
wound dreſſed. Berhal Diaz adde ro-this omiffqn und neglect, hid voluntary àbRmence from 
15 The chronicfer Hertera ſays, thar thewound zy dg not mortal, but that he det of a broken 
Sauen, and other Mexican hiſtorians, <2 reer bini; anll one 
ee with an eel-ſpe; ar. a | 


Such Gel. does not become Head greater rk gl} 2 Tab 
He 


ſex. He delighted greatly i in muſic and the chace, and was as del. 


He was a petſon of a good ſtature, but of an ee 
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- BOOKIX. : He left at his death ſsveral ſons, of whom-three: periſhed that un- 
3 lucky night of the defeat of the Spaniards, either by the hands of the 
-Spaniards themſelves, as the Mexicans affirm, or by the hands of the 
Mexicans, as the Spaniards repont. Of thoſe- ho ſurvived,: the moſt 
remarkable was Johualicahuatzin, or Don - Pedrd.Motezuma, and of 
im deſcended the Counts Montezuma and Tula. Montezuma had 
this. ſon by Miahuaxochitl, the daughter of . Ixtlilcuechahuac, lord 
of Tollan- By another w ife he had Tetuichpotzin, a beautiful Pr in- 
ceis, from whom deſcended- the two moble houſes of Cano Monteauma 
and. Andreda Montezuma. The. Catholic kings, granted ſingular 
privileges to the poſterity of Montezuma, on account of the. unparal- 
Jelecb faryice; rendered; by that mogareh in voluntarily incorporating a 
kingdom iſo great and erich as Mexico with the crawa of Caſtile. 
Weithar sbe.;rapeated: impettunities made te him aby Cortes, Rae 
continual exhortations of Olmedo, particularly, in the laſt, days af 
his life, were ſufficient. to prevail upon him to embrace Chriſtianity, 
' As. ſoon as the king died, Cortes communicated: intelligqage: of his 
Heat to the prince Cuitlahuatzin, by means of, two illuſtrious pęx ſans 
Who had been preſent at, his death, and A5 kae e be, mige the 
_ royal, corpſe he carried out by ſix nobles, attended b 2 ſeyeral Prieſts, 
who had likewiſe been in priſon (n). The ſight of it exgited, Pugh 
mourning among the people; the laſt homage which 155 eV te gheir 
bovergign, extolling bis yirtues to the ſta ah hoc a ſho Ae Wine Ni 
_ they, could find, poſſeſſed of f nothing but hls and. vice, 
nobility, after. ſhedding abundance, of 4 on t * pas of Gr 
_ unfortunate, king, carried it to a place of the « city called Co ere 
Where, they burned it with the uſual ceremonies, and þ buried th e all 


(* Torquemada, and other authors, lay, that Motte um“i dend bay al thrown Tito 
the Tebzajoc, along with others; but from the accounts of Cortes and B. Diaz, 1 
je was, carried out of the quarters by the nobjeg,,.. x 


(») Herrera conjeQures that Montezuma was "buried in Ck ;polteps gh ants 87g * 


e col 


heard a great mourning n quarter, Ne what ir wan bliygied in 
| Chapoltepee, i and that the ſepulchre the we is trary ta the 
truth, becauſe Chapoltepec was not 20 in . SL miles 5 ſtant 10 26 5 1228 N | 


it was therefore impoſſible that the dN ſhould have in ex the mourning which was 
made there, eſpecially. 
much tumult and fe. Tig kin 
| tain, from the depoſitions of the 


Ener res. 


with the utmoſt reſpect and veneration, although ſome low illiberal 
Mexicans treated the ceremony with ridicule and abuſe. 

Upon this ſame occafion, if there is any truth in what hiſtorians 
relate, Cortes ordered the dead bodies of Itzquauhtzin lord of Tlate- 
lolco, and other impriſoned lords, of whoſe names there is no mention, 
to be thrown out of the quarters into a place called Tehuajoc, all of 
whom had been put to death, as they affirm, by order of Cortes, 
although none of them aſſign a reaſon for ſuch a conduct, which, 
even if it was juſt, can never be cleated from the charge of impru- 
dence, as the fight of ſuch flaughter muſt neceffarily have exaſperated 
the anger of the Mexicans, and induced them to ſuſpect that the ſo- 
vereign likewiſe had been facrificed by his command (o). However it 


was, the people of Tlatelolco carried off the dead body of - their chief 


in a veſſel, and celebrated his funeral rites with great 33 and 
ui | 
In the mean time, the ate continnd their attacks with ill 
more ardour. Cortes, although he made great flaughter of them and 
eam off always conqueror, yet ſaw that the blood! fpilt of his own 
ſoldiers was a greater loft than the advantages obtained by his vifories 
compentfated ;- and that at laſt the want of proviſions and ammunition, 
and the multitude of his enemies, would prevail over the bravery of 
| his troops and the ſuperiority of his arms: believing, therefore, the 


inimediate departure of the Spaniards indiſpenſibly neceſſary, ho called 


a council of his captains, to deliberate upon the method and time for 


them faid that they ought to depart by day, forcing their way by arms, 
if the Mexicans oppoſed: them: others thought that they ſhoald de- 
part by night; this was the ſuggeſtion of a ſoldier named Botello, who 


pretended {kill in aſtrology, to whom-Cortes paid more deference than 


was proper, having been induced to do ſo by having ſeen ſome of his 
predictions accidentglly verified. It was reſolved, therefore, the vain 
ENT; Wt Venta bhi Tring: preferred to the dictates of 


.Q ee thi death of beg lords, no esche k made by Carees B. Diaz, Gomara, 

Herrera, and Solis but Sahagun, To Betancourt, asd the Mexican hiſtorians, report 
it as certain, In reſpect to the latter, and the fidelity due to hiſtory, we recite the event, 
though one of great improbability. 
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military {kill and pradence, to depart during the night, with all poſſible 


ſecrecy: as if it had been poſſible to conceal the march of nine thou- 


ſand men, with their arms, their horſes, their artillery, and baggage, 


from the detection of ſo numerous and watchful an enemy. They 
fixed the night of the firſt of July for their departure (p), a night the 
moſt unlucky and memorable to the Spaniards, from the great ſlaughh- 

ter they ſuffered, on which account they gave it the name of noche 
triſte, by which it is ſtill known in their hiſtories. Cortes ordered a 


bridge of wood to be made, which could be carried by forty men, to 


ſerve for the paſſing of ditches. He then made all the gold, ſilver, 


| it all to the enemy; for, when free of that weight, they would find 
leſs difficulty to fave their lives. Many of them, rather than be diſ- 


Sect. XX. 
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and gems, which they had hitherto amaſſed, to, be brought out, took 
the fifth part of it which belonged to the king, and eonſigued it to the 


found of preſerving and ſaving it. 


officers belonging to his majeſty,” declaring the impoſſibility which he 
He left the reſt to his officers and 
ſoldiers, permitting each of them to take what he pleaſed ; but at 
the ſame time, he warned them how much fitter it would be to abandon 


appointed of the-principal object of their deſires, and the only fruit of 
their labours, loaded themſelves with that heavy burden, under the 


weight of which they fell victims mh once to __ avarice and — re- 


W of their enemies. NT t: 46-1 neil bd 

Cortes ordered his march in the ——_ flence of: the PO which 
was rendered: {till- darker by .a- cloudy ſky, and more troubleſome and 
dangerous by a findll rain which never ceaſed falling. 
the van guard to the invincible. Sandoval, with. ſome other officers, 
ant! two hundred infantty and twenty hoxſes; the rear guard to! Pedro 
de Alvarado, with the greater part of the /Spaniſh. troops. In the 
body of the army the priſoners were conducted, with the: ſervants: and 
baggage people, where Cortes took alſo his ſtation, with five horſes 
and an hundred infantry, 1 in order to. gives ſpeedy. relief wherever it 
ſhould be neceſſary... T The auxiliary troops of ;Dlaſcella, Chempoalla, 


( p). B. Diaz ſays, that. the defeat of the Spaniards. happened on. the night of the tenth of . 
July ; but we believe this to have been a miſtake of the printer, as Cories affirms, that in their. 
retreat, they arrived at Tlaſcala on the teath of July; and from the journal of their march. 
kept by this conqueror, it is evident that their. defeat could not have happened on any other 
*. than the firſt of July. 

e 


* 
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and Cholula, which. amounted then to more than ſeven thouſand, men, 
were diſtributed among the three diviſions of the army. Having firſt 
implored the protection of Heaven, they began to march by the way 
of Tlacopan. The greateſt part of them paſſed the firſt ditch or canal 


by the aſſiſtance of the bridge which they carried with them, without | 


meeting any other reſiſtance than the little which the centinels 
who guarded that poſt; were able to make; but the prieſts who 
watched in the temples having perceived their departure, cried loudly 
* to arms, and rouſed the people with their horns. In an inſtant 
the Spaniards found themſelves attacked by water and by. land, by 
an infinity of enemies, who. impeded their own attack by their number 
and confufion;. : The encounter at the ſecond ditch was moſt. terrible 
and: Ati .the rn: £ EET. and the efforts of. the t 


inde of, arms and armour, ihe threatening clomogrs. of the. com- 
batants, the. lamentations of the priſoners, and the languid groans.« of 
the dying, made impreſſions both horrid and piteous. Here was heard 


the voice of a ſoldier calling earneſtly for help from, his companions, ' 


another imploring in, death, mercy from Heayen:; 2 all. was, confuſion, 
tumult, wounds, and ſlau ghter. Cortes, like an active feeling gene- 
ral, ran intrepidly here and there, frequently paſſing and _repaſſing 
the ditches by ſwimming, encouraging ſome , of his men, aſſiſting 


others, and preſerving the remains of; his harraſſed little army, at the 


4 


atmoſt riſk of being killed or made priſoner, in as much order as poſſible, 
The: ſecond ditch was ſo filled with dead bodies, that the rear guard 
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paſſed over the heap. Alvarado, who commanded it, found himſelf ae | 


the'thirdi direh ſo furiouſly charged by the enemy, that, not being able 


to face about to them, nor ſwim acroſs without evident danger of pe- 
riſhing by their hands, fixed. a lance in the bottom of the ditch, graſpo: 
ing tlie end of it with his hands, and giving an extraordinary ſpring to 


his body, he vaulted over the ditch. This leap, conſidered as a pro- 
digy of agility, obtained to that place the n name wich it Rill preſeryes. 
of Salto d Alvarado, or Alvarado's leap. | 


The loſs ſuſtained by the Mexicans on this unlucky night was un- 


queſtionadly great: concerning that of the Spaniards, authors aro, as? 


Qz 1 in 
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that he was killed afterwards i in Tezcuco. 


H IS TO R I OF M E- XI CO. 


in other affairs, of various opinions (q) ; we are apt to think the com- 
putation true which has been made by Gomara, who appears to have 


Wade the meſt diligent enquiries, and to have informed himſelf both 
frem Cortes and the other conquerors; | that is, there fell, be; ides 
four hundred and fifty Spaniards, more than four: thouſand auxiliaries, 


and among them, as Cortes ſays, all the Cholulans : almoſt all the pri- 
ſoners the men and women who were in the ſervice of the 8 paniards, were 
killed (C), alſo, forty- fix horſes; and all the riches they hal amaſſed, 

all their artillery, and all the manuſcripts belonging to Cortes, 
containing an account of every thing which had happened to the 
Spaniards until that period, were loſt. Among the Spaniards who were 
miſſing, the moſt conſiderable perſons were, the captains Velaſquez 
de Leon, the intimate friend of Cortes, Amador de Laviz, F ranciſeo 
Morta, and Franciſco de Saucedo, all four, men of great courage and 
merit. Among the priſoners who were killed was Cacamatzin, that 


unfoͤrtunate king, and a brother and ſon, and two daughters of Mon: 


tezuma (), and a daughter of prince Maxixcatzin.. 5 

In ſpite of his greatneſs of ſoul, Cortes could not check his tears a 
cue fight of ſuch calamity, He ſat down upon 4 ſtone in N. 
village near Tlacopan, not to repoſe after is toil, but to weep for 
the loſs of his friends and companions. In the midſt of ſo many diſ- 
aſters, however, he had at leaſt the comfort of heating that his braye 


N N ar Olid,. Ordaz, Avila, and Lugo, his inter- 


(70 Cortes ters "a one kuodred aud fey Spaniards ae; ; but bs either &clignetly 
leſſened the number for 1 ends, or there was ſome miſtake made by the copy iſt un firſt 
printer of that letter. Diaz numbers eight hundred and ſeventy . to have fallen; but in 
this account he includes; not only thoſe who were killed on that unlueky night, but alſo thoſe 
who died before he reached Tlaſcala. Solis reckons only upon two hundred, and Torquemada 
two Hundred and ninety, Concerning the number of katy Pere which' x Bros, 4 
Gomars, Herrera, Torquemada, and Betancourt, are agreed. Solis ſays oaly, i that more than, 
two thouſand Tlaſcalans were miſſed ; but in > this he a not e the AN ATTN made” 
by Cortes, or other authors. 9481 19 


670 Ordaz affirms, that all the priſtine were Elles; bu. 


he ought w have excapned =Hy 8 
coitzcatzin, whom Cortes had already placed on the throne of Acelhuacan ; becauſe we know 
from the account of Cortes, that he was one of the priſoters, us on the other band, it ĩs dertaid 


r 


0 Torquemec as a. well:certific point, that Cortes, Pl few days after 


11] camatzin, made him be ſtrangled? in priſon, - Cortes, B. Diax, Betancoutt, and dann, ee 


he was + killed _ with the other priſoners on that niemorabls night. 72 | 
1 ; £547 ; 8. 4 5 i 5 : | preters 
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preters Aguilar and Donna Marina, were ſafe, by means of : whom he BOOK I. 
chiefly truſted to be able to repair his Honour and conquer Mexico. e 

The Spaniards found themſelves ſo dejected and en fcsbledl with Ster. XXI. 
fatigue, and with'their wounds, that if the Mexicans had purſued them; march ofthe 
not one bf them could have Eſcaped with life; but the litter had katdly: Spaniards. 

arrived at the laſt bridge upon that road, when they returned to their city, 
either becauſe they were contented with the ſlaughter already committed 
or having found rhe dead bodies of the king of Acelhuacan, the royal 
princes of Mexico, and other lords, they were employed In moutning 
for their death and paying them funeral honours: They would have ob- 
ſttved the fame conduct with their dead relations or friends; ; for they 
left the ftrects-and ditches entirely clean that day, n all: the 
dead bodies, before the) could infect the air by corruption 
"At break of day the Spaniards found themſelves in Popotla,: Natal 
about, wounded, wearied, and afflicted. Cortes having aſſembled and forms: 
ed Mau! in order, tnarched through the city of Tlacopan; ſtill harraſſeu 
by ſome troops of that city and of Azcapozaleo, until they came to: 
Otoncalpolcs,'a temple ſituated upon the top of à fall mountain nine 
miles to the welt of the capital, where at preſent ſtands the celebmted 
ſanEtuary or temple of the Virgin de lat remedias of ſuocour. Here 
they fortified themſelves as well as they could, to defend 'thamſelves- 
aid the leſs trouble from the enemy, who continued to annoy them 
the whole tay.” At night they repoſed- 2 little, and had ſoma refreſh. 


hamlets, and lived impatient u inder 

this place they directed their courſe towinds Tlaſeala, or” Rs 
treat-in-. their misfortunes, through Quauhtitlan, ' Citlalteper, oboe, | 
ay Zacamoleo, an noyed-: all the way by flying troops of the enemy. 

In. Zacamolco they were o famiſmisd, and reduced io ſuch diſtreſs, 
that at ſupper they eat a horfe which had been killed that day by the 
enemy, of which' he general Himſelf had his part. The Tlaſcalans 
threw thicmſclves upon the earth to eat the a of i it praying for 


ars from their gods. ; ir et en tan. ; 
The day following, when they had juſt beg their marohyby the ger. xxn. 


Famous bat - 


mountains of Aztaquemecan, they ſaw at a diſtance in the plain 6f dle af Otom- 


Tonan, a little way from the city of Otompan, a numerous _ bril- pen. 5 
liant 3 
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KOOK'IX, liant army, either of Mexicans, as quthoes generally report, or, as we 


think. -probable, compoſed: of the troops of Otompan, Calpolalpan, 
Teotihuacan, and other neighbouring places, aſſembled at the deſire 
of the Mexicans. Some hiſtorians make this army eonſiſt of two 
hundred thouſand men, a number computed ſolely by the eye, and 
probably increaſed by their fears. They were perſuaded, as Cortes 
himſelf atteſts, that that day was to have been the laſt of all their 


lives. This general formed his languid troops, by enlarging the front 


of his maimed and wretched army, in order that the flanks might be 
in ſome manner covered by the ſinall wings of the few cavalry he, had 
left; and with a. countenance full of fire he addreſſed them: * 
£ ſuch. a difficult ſituation are we. placed, that it is neceſſary either to 
7 conquer or die! Take courage, Caſtilians ! and truſt, that He who 
t has hitherto delivered us from ſo many dangers, will preſerve us alſo 
„in this!” At length the battle was joined, which was extremely 
bloody, and laſted upwards of four hours. Cortes ſeeing 8 his troops di- 

miniſh and in a great meaſure diſcouraged, and the enemy advance ſtill 
more haughtily notwithſtanding / the loſs they ſuffered from the Spaniſh, 5 
arms, formed a bold and hazardous reſolution, by which he gained the, 

victory and put. the miſerable remains of his army in ſecurity. e re- 
collected to have often heard, that the Mexicans went into diſorder, 
and. fled whenever their general was killed or they had loſt their ſtand- 
ard. Cihuacatzin, general of that army, clothed in a rich military, 
habit, with a beautiful plume of feathers on bis helmet, and a gilded 
ſhield upon his arm, was carried in a litter upon the ſhoulders of Le 
Loldiers ; the un which he bore was, e to their 1 


e 


1 


a eren . ry 1 e. his braye captains Sandoval, 19 
Olid, and Avila, to follow behind, to guard him from attack, and 
immediately, with others Oo accompanied him, he puſhed forward 
through that quarter where his attempt appeared moſt practicable with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that he threw many down with his lance and others 


with his horſe. Thus he advanced through the lines of the nes 


00 * Curt of flan lard waz called 22 the Mexicans 7 labuizmatlaxagilli. . 
until 
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until he came cloſe. up with the general, who was accompanied by ſome BOOK IX, 
of his officers, and with one ſtroke of his lance extended him on the 
ground. Juan de Salamanca, a brave ſoldier, who attended Cortes, 
diſmounting quickly from his horſe, put an end to his life, and ſeiz- 
ing the plume of feathers on his head preſented it to Cortes (u). The 
army of the enemy, as ſoon as they ſaw their general killed, and the 
ſtandard taken, went into confuſion and fled. The Spaniards, encou-- 
rage by this glorious action of their chief, e and made great 
laughter of the fugitives. 
| This was one of the moſt famous victories. obtained by the Spaniſh 
arms in the New World; Cortes diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it above all 
the reſt; and his captains. and ſoldiers ſaid afterwards, that they had 
Bever ſeen. more courage and activity diſplayed than upon that day; 
but he received a ſevere wound on the head, which daily growing . 
brought his life into the utmoſt danger. Bernal Diaz juſtly praiſes the 1 
bravery of Sandoval, and ſhews how much that gallant officer contri- 8 
buted to this victory, encouraging them all not leſs by his example than 
his words. The Spaniſh hiſtorians have alſo highly celebrated Maria 
de Eſtrada, the. wiſe of a Spaniſn ſoldier, who, having armed herſelf 
| with a lance and. ſhield, ran among. the enemy, wounding and killing 
them with an. intrepidity very extraordinary in her ſex. Of the Tlaſ- 
calans, Bernal Diaz lays ys, that they fought. like lions, and amongſt 
them 'Calmecahua,. captain. of the troops of Maxixcatzin, patticularly 
diftin guiſhed himſelf, He was not, however, leſs remarkable for his 
bravery than for his longevity,. living to the age of one hundred and 


| 2 years. of 
The loſs of tlie enomy was. undoubtedly. great in this defeat, but 
greatly leſs than ſeveral authors repreſent it, who' make it amount to 
twenty thouſand men; a number rather incredible, according to the 
miſerable ſtate to which the Spaniards were reduted, and the want of 
artillery and other fire- arms. On the. contrary, the loſs of the Spani- 


ards was: not 1 mall as Solis YR it (. for aknoſt - all the A 
311 540 4 


4 Charles v. abe ſome 3 to June Salamanca, and among others a ſhield: 
of arms for his. bouſes, which had, a Plume upon ĩt in memory, of the, c one which. he had taken. 
from the general Cihuacatzin. 

() Solis, in order to exaggerate the victory of Orompan ſays, that amongſt the troops un- 


ter Cortes ſome. were. wounded, of whom two or three Spaniards died in Ilaſeala: but _ 
author; -j 
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lans periſhed, and many of the Spaniards in proportion to the number 
of their troops, and all of them came off wounded. 

The Spaniards, tired at length with purſuing the fugitives, reſumed 
their ck towards Tlaſcala by the eaſtern part of that plain, remain- 
ing that night under the open ſky, where the general himſelf, after 
the fatigue and wounds he had received, kept guard in perſon for their 
greater ſecurity. The Spaniards were now not more than four hundred: 
and forty in number. Beſides thoſe who had been flain in the en- 
gagements, preceding the unfortunate night of their departure from 
Mexico, there periſhed during it and the fix days following, as Bernal 
Diaz, an eye-witneſs affirms, eight hundred and ſeventy, many of 
whom having been made priſoners by the Mexicans, were inhumanly 
facrificed in the greater temple of the capital. 

The next day, the 8th of July, 1520, they entered, making 
ejaculations to heaven, and returning thanks to the Almighty, into 
the dominions of Tlaſcala, and arrived at Huejotlipan (y), a conſider- 
able city of that republic. They feared till to find ſome change i in 
the fidelity of the Tlaſcalans, well knowing how common it is to ſee 
men abandoned in their misfortunes by their deareſt friends: but they - 
were ſoon undeceived by meeting with the moſt fincere demonſtrations 
of eſteem and compaſſion for the diſaſters they had undergone. The 
four chiefs of that republic had no ſooner intelligence of their arrival, 
than they came to Huejotlipan to pay their compliments to them, ac- 
companied by one of the principal lords of Huexotzinco, and many 
of the nobility. The prince Maxixcatzin, though ſeverely afflicted by 

the death of his daughter, endeavoured to conſole Cortes with hopes 


author, ſolely attentive to the arnament of his ſtyle, and the panegyrle: of bly hero, took lit- 
tle note. of numbers, He affirms, that Cortes, after the. deſeat of Narvaez, carried. eleven 
hundred men with him to Mexico, who with other eighty that, according to his sccaunt, re- 
mained with Alvarado, make eleven hundred and eighty. In the engagements, preceding 
the defeat of the Spaniards at Mexico, he makes no mention of any death. Ia the defeat ha 
reckons two hundred only to have been killed; and, in his account of their j journey to Tlaf- 
cala, he ſpeaks of no other but the two or three who died in Tlaſcala of the wounds they had 
xeceived at Otompan. Where then are, or how have the other five hundred men and upwards 
diſappeared, which are wanting to make up the number of eleven hundred and eighty. We 
have a very different idea given us of the battle of Otompan from thoſe who were PE. at it, 
as appears from the letters of Cortes, and the Hiſtory of Bernal Dias. 


4 oi Huejorlipan is called by Cortes and Herrera * by Bernal Dian 2 * 


lis Cuplipare 
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of reven ge, which he aſſured him he might obtain from the courage of BOOK IX. 
the Spaniards and the forces of the republic, which from that time ge 
promiſed him, and all the other chiefs made offers to the fame Purpoſe, 
Cortes returned them thanks for their kind wiſhes. and offers, and lay- 
ing hold of the ſtandard which he had taken the day before from the 
Mexican general, he preſented it to Maxixcatzin, and gave to the other 
| lords ſome other. valuable ſpoils, The Tlaſcalan women conjured 
Cortes to revenge , the death of their ſons and relations, and vented: 
their grief in a thouſand i imprecations againſt the Mexican nation. 
After repoſing three days in this place, they proceeded to the capital of 
the republic, diſtant about fifteen miles, for the more ſpeedy cure of their 
wounded, of whom, however, eight. ſoldiers died. 'The concourſe of 
Pop! ple at their entry into Tlaſcala was great, and perhaps greater than 7 
When they ma e their firſt entry into that city. The reception which © 
Maxixcatzin 6 gave. them, and the care he took of them were becoming 
his generoſity of mind, and demonſtrative of the fincerity of his friend- 
ſhip. The Spaniards acknowledg ed themſelves every day more and 
more obliged to that nation, the g Eee of which, by being pro- 


R 2 * Ln 


perly cull tivated, proved the moſt, effoctual means not only f for the con- 
1 of the 1 5 1 of the $ empire, but alſo of all the * 1 


en 


ie / Sen XXIV. 


Election and 
| ä proceedings 
| 1 8 the evils done t to their Spi and their kin es The loſſes ; Ne _ 

and igjuries which they; had ſuſtained in the ſpace of one year, were zin in Mexi- 
truly Heavy t Aid e lors beſides immenſe ſums of gold and fil. © 


vet; "RES. Ag. .othe T4 pregiqus... ha 8, expended partly in preſents 
to the paniards, -paytly i in Homage” to the king of Spain, of which 
they. lech reg but, little; the fame, of their arms was obſcured, a 


eſpect >a the:crown?of Mexico diminiſhed ; the Totonacas, an 

ther peophe, "Had: "rem Sper, Br ae all their. enemies. Bad 
| grown more 92 —— their temp les were-materially damaged, und their 
raligion ſpurmed ut; fflany: Houſes of the efty were totally: demoliſtied, 
and above all other grĩevances, they had loſt their king, ſeverel royal 
Vol. II. R : per- 


n e 


perſonages, and a great part of the nobility. To thoſe reaſons for 
deſpondence and diſguſt at the Spaniards, thoſe which were cauſed by 
their own civil war were added, for the knowledge of which we are 
indebted to the manuſcripts of a Mexican hiſtorian who happened to 
be at this time in the capital, and ſurvived a few years the ruin of the 
empire. At the time the Spaniards were ſo much diſtreſſed in the ca- 
pital by famine ſrom the hoſtilities of the Mexicans, ſeveral lords of 
the firſt nobility, either in order to favour the party of the Spaniards, 
or, what is fully more probable, to give ſuccour to the king, who, by 
being among them was neceſſarily an equal ſufferer with them, ſecretly 
ſupplied them with proviſions, and perhaps, declared themſelves openly 
in their favour, in confidence of their own perſonal authority. From 
this cauſe aroſe a fatal diſſenſion among the Mexicans, which could 

not be terminated without the death of many illuſtrious perſons, and 
particularly ſome of the ſons and brothers of Montezuma, according to 
the account of the above hiſtorian. 

The Mexicans found the neceſſity of placing at the head of their na- 
tion a man capable of re-eſtabliſhing 1 its honour, and repairing. the loſſes 
ſuffered i in the laſt year of the reign of Montezuma. A little before, 
or a little after the defeat of the Spaniards, the prince Cuitlahuatzin | 
was elected king of Mexico. He, as we have ſaid already, was lord 

of Iztapalapan, the particular counſellor of his brother Montezuma, 
| and Tlachcocalcatl, or general of the army. He was a perſon of great 
talents and ſagacity, agreeable to the teſtimony of Cortes his rival, and 
liberal and magnificent like his brother. He took | great delight 
in architecture and gardening, as appears from the ſplendid palace 
he built in Iztapalapan, and the celebrated garden which he planted 
| there, in whoſe praiſes no ancient - hiſtorian is ſilent. His bra-. 
very and military {kill acquired him the higheſt eſteem amongſt the 
Mexicans; ; and ſome authors affirm, from particular information of his 
character, that if he had not met an early death, the capital would ne- 
ver have been taken * che N (2). It is nen that the ſa- 
. IF ._ crifices 


(z) Solis gives Cuitlahuatzin the name of © zetlabaca, and ſays, that he lived on the throne ' 

but a few days, and thoſe were ſufficient to make the memory of his name amongſt his coun- 

trymen be for ever cancelled from his cowardice and infignificance. But this is falſe, and con- 

trary to the accounts given by Cortes, Bernal Diaz, Gomara, and Torquemada, authors who 
; were 
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crifices made at the feſtival of his coronation were thoſe Spaniards BOOK IX. 

whom he. himſelf had taken priſoners in the night of their defeat. OY, 
As ſoon as the feſtival of his coronation was over, he employed Embatty of 

himſelf to remedy the diſaſters ſuffered by the crown and- the empire. ng On 

He gave orders to repair the damaged temples, and to rebuild the de- x 7 2 

moliſhed houſes, augmented and improved the fortifications of the capi- lans. 

tal, ſent embaſſies to the different provinces of the empire, encourag- 

ing them to the common defence of the ſtate againſt thoſe hoſtile 

ſtrangers, and promiſed to relieve thoſe who would take up arms in 

behalf of the crown, from all their tributes. He ſent alſo ambaſſadors 

to the republic of Tlaſcala, with a conſiderable. preſent of fine feathers, - 

habits of cotton, and ſome falt, who were received with due honour, 

according to the laws eſtabliſhed among the poliſhed nations of that 

country. The purport of the embaſly was to repreſent to that ſenate, 

that although the Mexicans and Tlaſcalans had hitherto: been the inve- 

terate'enemics of each other, it was now become neceſſary. to unite 

themſelves together as the inhabitants originally of one country, as peo- 

ple of the ſame language, and as worſhippers of the ſame deities, againſt 

the comton enemy of their country and religion; that they had al- 

ready ſeen the bloody ſlaughter- which had been committed in Mexico, 

and other places, the facrilege to the ſanctuaries, and the venerable 

images of the gods, the ingratitude and perfidy ſhewn to his brother and 

predeceſſor, and the moſt reſpectable perſonages of Anahuac; and laſtly, | 

that infatiable thirſt in thoſe ſtrangers for gold, which impelled them to 

violate every facred: law of friendſhip ; that if the republic continued to 

favour the perverſe deſigns of ſuch monſters, they would in the end 

meet with the ſame recompence which Montezuma had for the huma- 

nity with which he received them into his court, and the liberality © 

which he exerciſed ſo long towartls them: the Tlaſcalans would be 


execrated. by all nations for giving aid to ſuch iniquitous uſurpers, and bl 


were * informed than Solis, How could the memory of his name amongſt the Mexicans: 
be cancelled, white it was preſerved indelibly among the Spaniards, ' they haying conſidered 
him as the perſon who was the cauſe of their defeat on the firſt! of July, as they-themſelves- 
teſſify? Cortes was ſo mindful, of him, and felt ſo much reſentment for thoſe difaſters, that 
when he found he had forces ſufficient to undertake the ſiege of Mexico, being deſirous of re- 
venging himſelf on that king, but not being able to get revenge on his perſon, he took it upon 
bis favourite wk This was the motive, as Cortes himſelf ſays, of his expedition againſt , 
TOTS f 
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the gods would pour down all the vengeance of their anger upon them 


— — for confederating with the enemies of their worſhip. If, on the con- 


trary, they would as he prayed, declare themſelves the enemies of thoſe 
men who were abhorred by heaven and earth, the court of Mexico 
would form a perpetual alliance with them, and from that time for- 
ward have a free commerce with the republic, by which they would 
eſcape the miſery to which they had been hitherto ſubjected: all the 
nations of Anahuac would acknowledge their obligation to them for fo 


important a ſervice, and the gods, appeaſed with the blood of thoſe vic- 


tims, would ſhower down the neceſſary rain upon their fields, ſtamp 


ſucceſs upon their arms, and celebrate the name of Tlaſcala through all 
that land. 


The ſenate, after having liſtened to the embaſſy, ad diſmiſſed che 
ambaſſadors from the hall of audience, according to their cuſtom, en- 


tered into conſultation upon that important queſtion. To ſome among 
them the propoſals of the court of Mexico appeared juſt and conſiſtent 
with the ſecurity of the republic; they exaggerated the advantages which 


were offered to them; and on the other hand, the unlucky iſſue of the 


undertaking of the Spaniards in Mexico, and the laughter made of the 
Tlaſcalan troops which had been under their command. Amongſt the 
reſt the young Xicotencatl, who had always been the bitter enemy of 
the Spaniards, raiſed his voice, and endeavoured, with all the reaſons he 
could urge, to perſuade the ſenate to the Mexican alliance ; adding, that 
it would be much better to preſerve the ancient cuſtoms of their 
fathers than to ſubmit to the new and extravagant policy of that 
proud and imperious nation; that it would be impoſſible to find a fitter 
opportunity to rid themſelves of the Spaniards than then, when they were 
reduced in number, feeble in ſtrength, and dejected in mind. Maxix- 
catzin, who, on the contrary, was ſtncerely attached to the Spaniards, 
and poſſeſſed of more diſcernment of the laws of nations, alſo of a diſ- 
poſition more inclined to obſerve them, arraigned the ſentiments of Xi- 
cotencatl, charging him with abominable perfidy in counſelling the ſe- 
nate to ſacrifice to the revenge of the Mexicans, men who had juſt felt 
the rod of adverſity, and ſought an aſylum, in Tlaſcala, truſting in the 
promiſes and proteftations of the ſenate and the nation. He continued. 
that if they flattered themſelves n receiving the advantages which 
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the Mexicans offered, he on the contrary hoped for greater from the bravery BOOK IX. 


of the Spaniards; that if there was no motive to place confidence in them, 


they ought ſtill leſs to confide in the Mexicans, of whoſe perfidy they | 


had ſo many examples; laſtly, that no crime would be capable of pro- 
voking fo ſtrongly the anger of the gods, and obſcuring the glory of 
the nation, as ſuch impious treachery to their innocent gueſts. Xico- 


tencatl preſſed his counſel upon the ſenate, preſenting to them an odious: 
picture of the genius and cuftoms of the Spaniards. So great an alter- 


cation enſued, and their minds became ſo much heated, that Maxix- 


catzin, tranſported with paſſion, gave a violent puſh to Xicotencatl, - 


and threw him down ſome ſteps of the audience chamber, calling him 
a feditious traitor to his country. Such an accufation made by a per- 
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ſon ſo circumſpect, ſo reſpected and loved by the nation, obliged the 


ſenate to impriſon Xicotencatl. 
The reſolution which they came to was, to anſwer to the embaſſy 


that the republic was ready to accept the peace and friendſhip of the 
court of Mexico, when it did not require ſo unworthy an act, and a 


crime ſo enormous, as the facrifice of their gueſts and friends; ; but. 


when the ambaſſadors were ſought for, to have the anſwer of the ſenate = 


delivered to them, it was found they had already departed in ſecret 
from Tlaſcala : for having obſerved the people a little unquiet upon 


their arrival, they were afraid that ſome attempt might have been 
made againſt the reſpe& due to their character. It is therefore proba- 


ble that the ſenate ſent 'Tlafcalan meſſengers with their anſwer to the 


court. The ſenators endeavoured to conceal from the 8 paniards the 


purport of the embaſly, and all that had happened in the ſenate ; but, 


in ſpite. of their fecrecy, Cortes knew it, and with juſtice thanked | 


Maxixcatzin for his good offices, and engaged to confirm him in the 


favourable idea he entertained of the bravery and friendſhip. of the Spa- 
niards. 


The ſenate, not content with thoſe proofs of its great gdelity, ac 
knowledged freſh obedience to the Catholic king ; and what was ſtill 


more flattering to their gueſts, the four chiefs of the republic re- 


nounced idolatry, and were baptized, while. Cortes and his officers 
ſtood their godfathers, and the function was celebrated by Olmedo with. 
gteat rejoicing and a through all Tlaſcala. 


Cortes 
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Cortes was now freed from the danger to which his life was expoſed 
from the blow he had received on his head in the laſt battle; and thereſt of 
the Spaniards, except a few who died, were cured of their wounds by the 
aſſiſtance of the Tlaſcalan ſurgeons. During the time of his ſickneſs, 
Cortes thought of nothing elſe than the means he muſt uſe. to conduct 
his undertaking of the conqueſt of Mexico to a proſperous end ; and 
to further this, he had ordered a conſiderable quantity of timber to be cut 
ſor the conſtruction of thirteen brigantines; but while he was forming 
thoſe. grand projects, many of his ſoldiers were indulging very different 
thoughts i in their minds. They beheld their number diminiſhed, them- 
ſelves poor, ill accoutred, and unfurniſhed with, horſes as well as arms; 
They could not chaſe from their thoughts the terrible conflict and tra- 
gic night of the firſt of July, and were unwilling to expoſe themſelves 
any more to new adventures. Their preſent ideas, and future appre- 
henſions, were both too much for them; and they blamed their general 
for his obſtinacy in ſo raſh an undertaking. From murmurs in private, 
they proceeded to make a legal requeſt to him, deſirous of prevailing, 
on him, by a variety of arguments, to return to Vera Cruz, where 
they could procure freſh troops, and a ſupply of arms and proviſions, 
for the purpoſe of attempting the conqueſt, with greater hopes, as at 
preſent they deemed it impoſſible; Cortes was much troubled at this. 
alteration of their ſentiments, which threatened to fruſtrate all. his, 
deſigns ; but . exerciſing his talent to perſuade his ſoldiers to his own. 
pleaſure, he made them a pointed energetic ſpeech, which had effect 
enough to make them give up their pretenſions. He reproached them 
for that bud of cowardice he ſaw ſpringing in their minds, awakened. 
their ſentiments of honour, by a flattering recital of their glorious 
actions, and the proteſtations full of ardor and courage which they! had 
frequently made him. He made them fully ſenſible how much more 
difficult it would be for them to return to Vera Cruz than to remain at 
Tlaſcala; aſſured them of the fidelity of that republic, of which they 
ſeemed a little doubtful. Laſtly, he prayed them to ſuſpend their 
reſolution, until they ſhould ſee the event of the war, which he de- 
ſigned to make upon the province of Tepejacac, in which he hoped 1 to 
find new proofs of the ſincerity of the Tlaſcalans. 


The lords of: the province of Tepejacac, which bordered « on 8 
republic of Tsun, had declared themſelves the friends of Cortes, and 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects of the court of Spain, ever ſince that terrible maſſacre which 
the Spaniards had made in Cholula ; but ſeeing afterwards that the Spa- 
niards were worſted, and the Mexicans victorious, they put them- 
ſelves again under obedience to the king of Mexico; and, in order to 
conciliate his fawbur, they killed ſome Spaniards who were on their 
journey from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and unappriſed of the tra- 

gedy which had happened to their companions there; they admit- 
ted a Mexican garriſon into their territory, and occupied the road which 
led from Vera Cruz to Tlaſcala; and, not even contented with that, 
they made ſome incurſions 1815 the lands of that republic. Cortes 
propoſed to make war upon them, not leſs to puniſh their perfidy 
than to ſecure the road from that port for the ſuceours he expected 
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from thence. He was inſtigated alſo to this expedition by the young 


Xicotencatl, who had been ſet at liberty by the mediation: ef the Spa- 
nifh general himſelf, and that he might remove every ſuſpicion 
againſt him concerning what had paſſed in the ſenate, offered to 
aſſiſt him in that war with a ſtrong army. Cortes accepted his offer; 
but before he took up. arms, he in a friendly manner demanded ſatiſ- 
faction of the Tepejacans, and adviſed them to quit the Mexican cauſe, 
promiſing to pardon the treſpaſs they had committed in murdering thoſe 
Spaniards ; but his propoſition having been rejected, he marched againſt 


them with four hundred and twenty Spaniards and fix thouſand Tlaſcalan | - 


archers, while Xicotencatl was levying an army of fifty thouſand men. 


In Tzimpontzinco, a city of the republic, ſo many troops aſſem- 
bled from the ſtates of Huexozinco, and Cholula, that it was 5 ima« | 


gined their number amounted to a hundred and fifty thouſand: - 
The firſt ex cpedition. was againft Zacatepec, the place of the. Aue 

deracy of the Tepe cans. The inhabitants of it laid in ambuſcade for 

the Spaniards. They ought. on both ſides with great courage and 


obſtinacy, but at laſt the Spaniards were victors, and a conſiderable | 


number of the enemy left dead on the field (a). From thence the army 


marched againſt Ape, A city ten miles to the ſouthward of 


(a) Several biſtorians ſay, that the night after the battle Sz 3 8 allies of the Spa- | 


nlards, had a great ſupper of human fleſh; part roaſſed on ſpits of wood, part boiled in fifty 
thouſand pots. But this appears a complete fable. It is not probable that Cortes, or Bernal 
Diaz, ſhould have omitted an event in theif relations of ſo remarkable a nature, particularly 


Diaz, who is generally too proliz add tedious in his recital of ſuch acts of r 
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Tepejacac, into which the Spaniards entered triumphant, after gaining 
a battle little leſs difficult than that oc Zacatepec. From Acatzinco 


Cortes ſent detachments to burn ſeveral places in that neighbourhood, 


and to ſubject others to his obedience; and when it appeared to be 
time to attack the principal city, he ſet out with all his army for 
Tepejacac, where he entered without any reſiſtance from the citizens. 
Here he declared many priſoners taken in that province to be ſlaves, 
and made the mark of a ſeal upon them with a hot iron, according to 
the barbarous cuſtom of that century, allotting the fifth part of them 
to the king of Spain, and dividing the reſt among the Spaniards and the- 
allies. He founded there, according to the manner of, ſpeaking of the 
8 paniards in thoſe days, a city which he called Segura della Frontera, 
the founding of which conſiſted in eſtabliſhing Set magiſtrates 
there, and erecting a ſmall fortification (3. 40 
The Mexican troops, garriſoned in that province, retreated from it, 


not having ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the power of their enemies; but, 
at the, ſame time, there appeared at the city of Quanhagechallan (c), 


diſtant about four miles from Tepejacac, towards the ſouth, an army 
of Mexicans ſent there by king Cuitlahuatzin, to hinder the, paſſage of 


the Spaniards by that quarter to the capital, if they now ſhould attempt 


it. Quauhquechollan was a conſiderable city, containing from five to 
fix thouſand families, pleaſantly ſituated, and not leſs fortified by | 
nature than by art. It. was naturally defended on. one fide by a ſteep 
rocky mountain, and on another fide by two parallel running rivers. 
The. whole of the city was ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of ſtone and 
lime, about twenty feet high and twelve broad, with a bteaſt · work all 
round, of about three feet in height. There were but four ways to 
enter, at thoſe places where the extremities of the wall were doubled, 
forming two ſemicircles, as we have already repreſented in the figure 
given in our eighth book. The difficulty of the entrance was increaſed 


by the elevation of the ſite of the city, which was almoſt equal to the 
height of the wall itſelf; fo that i in order to enter, it was e to 


aſcend by ſome very deep ſteps. | 
- (3) The city of Tepejacac, or as the Spaniards call; * 18 in 3 3 5 8 6 
name of Segura della Frontera was ſoon forgotten. Charles V. gave it the title and honour of 
Spaniſh City in 1545. At preſent, it belongs to the marquiſate of the valley. 7705 | 
(c) Quauhquechollan is called by the Spaniards Guaqueechula, or Huacachula. At preſent; 

it is a pleaſant Indian village, abounding with good fruits. 
The 
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"Yom? al ready, —— 4 of all that . in. the 3 
aſſembly held b 7 king Montezuma. with the Mexican nohiliqgs1inzthe 
preſence of Cortes; that, although. delirpus, he Was not permitted bythe 

- Mexicans to panifeſt his fidelity; that, then there were a great number 

of Mexican officers, in Quaubquecbollan, and thirty thouſand men of 
85 Þari]y in that city, partly in the, places arqund. it, for the purpoſe 

0 e any confederacy with the Spaniards: nevertheleſs; he re- 
queſt ed! d him to come to his aſſiſtance, and free him from the yexations 

2 which he, ſuffered from thoſe: troops. Cortes way,. plea with the 
intelligence, and immediately ſent with the Tame meſſengers a parti of 

. thirteen horſes, two hundred Spaniards, . and thirty thouſand auxiliary 

| tro9ps,, under 7 the” command of captain Old- TS. K 

j 59 tohth 15 order of their lord, undertook ta ce! the atmy 
ba yay. little travelled, and appriſcd captain Oljd that when; they 

e near to; the city, the Quauhquechellans;yere to attack with fome 

armed bodies the quarters of the Mexican officers, and to crideavour 

- to feine on kill chem, in order that when the, Spaniſh a Bl the 

city it might be eaſy for them to defeat the enemy withdut/ahrir' lead - 

erg: Ruf twelve miles before the army reached Quauliquechollan; the 

Spaniſh. commander became ſuſpicious that the Huexotzincas might be 
Hecretiy confederated with the Quauhquechollans and the Mexicaris; in 
order to. * the Spaniards. His ſuſpicion, - occafioned by:keret 
information, ind eee still more ſtrong. by the: cos 'the 
_Hucxorzincas, who of their own accord joined the army; abliged-him 

"to.return to,Cholyla, where he made ſome of the moſt reſpectable per- 

ſons among t the Hyexotzincas and the ambaſſadors of Quauhq uechollan * 

be ſeized, and ſent them under a ſtrong guard to Cortes, that be might 

e enquiry into this ſuppoſed ſtratagem. 0 „ms 

Cortes yas extremely vexed at this proceeding acafaſt- ch faithful 

Friends as the Huexotzincas ; ; nevertheleſs he carefully examined them, 

diſcovercd the innocence and; fidelity of both partics, and obſerved, that 

the late diſaſters had made the Spaniards more timorous, and-that fear; 
as uſval,, had induced. them to carty their {ſuſpicion farther than wat 
proper or neceſlary, He gave kind treatment and made preſents to the 


Vol. II. |! : 18 | Quauh- 


1 on 


marched for Quauhquechollan, with all his army, which conſiſted now of 


| the Mexican camp, returned to the city loaded with — | 
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- Quauhquechollans and the Huexotzincas ; ; and, accom panied by them, 
he marched for Cholula, with a hundred Spaniſh infantry and ten horſes, 
having reſolved to execute this enterpriſe in perſon. He found the Spa- 
diards in Cholula apprehenfive, but he ſoon encouraged them, and then 


three hundred Spaniards and upwards of a hundred thouſand allies : ſuch 


was the readineſs of thoſe people in taking arms to free themfelves from 


the yoke of the Mexicans. Before he arrived at Quauhquechollan, 
Cortes was informed by the chief of that city, that all the purpoſed 
meaſures had been taken; that the Mexicans' were confiding in their 


| centinels poſted upon the towers of the city, and on the road; but that 


the centinels had already been n. ſeized ao contitiel > the citi- 


Zens. 


- The Guede no ſooner ſaw the ariny: 5 which was cottiing 


to their aſſiſtance, than they attacked the quarters of the Mexican offi- 
cers with ſuch fury, that, before Cortes entered the city, they preſented 
him forty priſoners. When the general entered, three thouſand citi- 


zens were aſſaulting the principal dwelling of the Mexicans, who, 
though greatly inferior in number, defended themſelves fo bravely that 
they could not take the houſe, although they had rendered themſelves 
maſters of the terraces. Cortes made the aſſault, and took ity bat in 
ſpite. of the efforts he made to ſeize any one of them; from whom be 
might learn ſome intelligence of the court, the Mexicans fought with 
ſuch obſtinacy, that they were all killed, and he with difficulty obtain-- 
cd ſome few particulars from a dying officer. The other Mexicatis,. 


who. were ſcattered through 'the city, fled out precipitately to /incot- 


porate themſelves with the body of thearmy, encamped on a high ground 


which commanded all the environs. They immediately emen in order 


of. battle, entered the city, and began ſetting fire to the houſes. Cor- 
tes affirms, that he never ſaw an army make a more beautiful appear 5 
ance, on account of the gold and the plumes with which their armour 
was adorned. The Spaniards deſended the city with their cavalty and 
many thouſands of allies, and forced them to retreat to a high and*almoſt - 
inacceſſible ground; but being likewiſe thither purſued by their enemies, 
they betook themſelves to the ſummit of a very lofty. mountain; leaves 
ing numbers dead on the field. The conquerors, after having lacked 


The 
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The army reſted three days in Quauhquechollan, and on the fourth BOK ix. 
marched towards Itzocan (4), a city containing from -three to four — 
thouſand families, ſituate oa. the fide of a mountain, about ten miles = of Itr.v- 
from Quauhquechollan, ſurrounded by a deep river and a ſmall walls 
It ſtreets were well diſpoſed, and its temples ſo numerous, that Cortes 


44 


unagined them, including ſmall and large, to be more than a hundred in 
number. The air of it is bot, from being ſituated in a deep valley, 
| ſhut. in by high mountains; and its ſoil, like that of Quauhquechollan/ 
fertile, and ſhaded by trees bearing the moſt beautiful blofloms and: 
excellent fruits. A prince of the royal blood of Mexico governed the- 
ſtate, at this time, to whom Montezuma had givea it in Lieb, after: 
haying put its lawful lord to death, for ſome miſdemeanor of whick! Is 1 
we are ignorant; and there was now init a garriſon of yam ſive t fx 8255 | 
thouſand, Mexican troops. All theſe particulars having-betn' commu?! 
nicated to Cortes, he was induced to make an expedition againſt Itzo- 
can, His army was ſo much increaſed, that it amounted, according 5 
to his on affirmation, to about the number of a hundred and fifty 
thoaſapd.men.. He ſtormed the city on that ſide where the entry 3 
was lenſt difficult. The Itzocaneſe, ſeconded by the royal troops, made 
at finſt ſome reſiſtance; but having been at laſt overcome by ſuperiority” N 
of force, they went into confuſion, and fled by the oppoſite part of. 
tha; city : and, having crofſed the river, they raiſed the bridges to” 
prevent the purſuit of the enemy. The Spaniards and the allies, in 
ſpus of the difficulty of getting acroſs the river, chaſed them Fo 
miles, killing ſome, making others priſoners, and ſtriking terror and f 
diſmay to the Whole. Cortes, having returned to the city, made all 
the ſanctünries be ſet on fire, and by means of ſome priſoners recalled {1 
the, citizens who were ſcattered through the .mountains, and invited” 
them return without fear to (inhabit their houſes. The Jord of 
Itzgean bad abſcnted from the city, and ſet out for Mexico, whenever 
the army of. the enemy came in ſight. That was ſufficient to the nobi- 
lity to declare the ſtate: vacant, particularly as in all probability 1 he was 
not very acceptable to them : on which account they agreed, with the 
autherlty and under the protection of Cortes, to give it to a fon of the 
lord, of. Cnr and a daygh ter of: that lord who was 5 put o 


2432 td) as is called Izucar by the Spaniards 
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death by Montezuma; and becauſe he was ſtill a youth of few years, | 


his father, his uncle, and two other nobles, were appointed his tutors. 


The fame of the. victories of the Spaniards ſpread ſuddenly through ; 
all the country, and drew. the obedience of many to the Catholic king. 3 


Beſides Quauhquechollan, Itzocan, and Ocopetlajoccan, a large city at a 


little diſtance from the two firſt, ſome lords came to pay homage o 
the crown of Caſtile, from eight places of Coaixtlahuacan, a part of the 
great province of Mixtecapan, more than a hundred and twenty miles | 
diſtant towards the ſouth from the city of Quauhquechollan, courting - 


with emulation the alliance and friend ſhip p of ſuch brave ſtran Zers. 


The inhabitants of Xalatzinco, a City at a litle diſtance from the road of : 
Vera Cruz, 'were conquered by the brave Sandoval, and the principal | 


perſons carried priſoners to Cortes, who, upon ſeeing them oe. 
and penitent, fet'them at liberty again. Thoſe of Tecamachalco, 

city of conſiderable ſize, of the Popolocan nation, made a ſtout ag. 
ance ; but at laſt they ſurrendered, and two thouſand of them were 
malle ſlaves. Againſt Tochtepec, a large city upon the river 'Papa- © 
loapan, where there was a Mexican garriſon, he ſent a captain, named 


Salcedo, with eighty Spaniards, of whom not one returned alive to 


bring the general the news of their defeat. This loſs was ſenfibly | 
felt by Cortes, and on account of the few Spaniards he then had, was a 
very heavy one; but, in order to revenge it, he ſent two brave cap 
tains, Ordaz and Avila, with ſome horſes and two thouſand alc 
againſt the garriſon, who, notwithſtanding the great courage 1 
th the Mexicans defended themſelves, took the le and Killed a! 
number of the enemy. 

The loſs of thoſe eighty ſoldiers was not. the only thing which 
diſtreſſed Cortes. Thoſe who a little time before had conjured | him to. 
return to Vera Cruz, perſiſted now ſo obſtinately i in their demand, that 
he was obliged to grant them permiſſion not to return to Vera Cruz, 


Cortes, having returned to Tepejacac, made War, by means of his | 


bo 
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to wait for ſome reinforcement, but to Cuba, in order to be at a greater . 


diſtance from the dangers of war, it appearing a leſs evil to that judi-., 


cious and diſcerning leader to diminiſh the number of his troops than 


to * diſcontented men, Who, by their want of ſpirit, would relax 
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the courage and damp the minds of the reſt.; hut this : loſs was quickly BOOK ik. 
and abundantly ſupplied by a conſiderable number of ſoldiers, Who ——— 


arrived with horſes, arms, and ammunition, at the port of Vera Cruz; 

one party being ſent by the goyernor of Cuba to the aſſiſtanee of Nar- 

vacz, the other by the governor. of Jamaica, to the expedition of 

Panuco: who, all willingly joined themſelyes to Cortes, converting 

thoſe very means, which were employed by his enemies for his ruin, 

into inſtruments of his ſucceſs. | 

The conqueſts. of the Spaniards, and the: number of their allies, - ſo Seer. xxxl. 

aggrandiſed their name, and procured ſuch authority to Cortes among ep 


by the ſmall. 


thoſe people, that he was the umpire in all their differences, and they 8 
2 
repaired to him as if he had-been the ſovereign lord of all the region, dne and 
the prince 
to obtain confirmation of the inveſtiture of vacant ſtates, and in parti- 13 


cular thoſe of Cholula and Ocoteloleo in Tlaſcala, both vacant by deaths = ves. a 
occaſioned by the ſmall- pox. This ſcourge of the human race, totally Su. wer | 
unknown hitherto in the new world, was brought there by a Mooriſh ©* 
ſlave belonging to Narvaez. He infected the Chempoalleſe, and from 
thence the infection ſpread through all the Mexican empire, to the 
irremediable deſtruction of thoſe nations. Many thouſands periſned 
and ſome places were utterly depopulated. They whoſe conſtitu- 
tion ſurmounted tho violence of the diſtemper, remained fo disfigured 
and marked with ſuch deep pits in the face, that they raiſed horror in 
every perſon who viewed them. Among other diſaſters occaſioned by . - 
this diſorder, the:death-of Cuitlahuatzin, after a reign of three or four : 
months, was moſt ſenſibly. felt by the Mexicans, - and the death 19 
prince Maxixcatzin by the Tlaſcalans and Spaniards. 
The Mexicans choſe Quauhtemotg in, nephew of the deceaſed Cuit- 
lahuatzin, for thein king, as no brotheri of the two laſt kings was ſur- 
viving..' This was a youth of about twenty-five years, of great ſpirit; 
and although not much practiſed in the art of war, on account of a. 
age, he continued the military diſpoſitions of his predeceſſor. He 
married his couſin Tecuichpotæin, Jn” of Montezuma, and for 
merly wife to his uncle Cuitlabyatzin. Tie 
The death of Maxixcatzin was greathy-kerienged. ay Corths „as k Tt 
on account of the particular friendſhip formed between tbem, as to 
him it had been 3 owing that there was ſo much harmony 


between 
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between the Tlaſcalans and the Spaniards. Having rendered the road 
of Vera Cruz perfectly ſecure, and ſent the captain Ordaz to the court 
of Spain, with a diſtinct account in writing, addreſſed to Charles V. 
of all that had hitherto happened; and the captain Avila to the iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, to ſolicit new ſuccours for the conqueſt of Mexico, 
he. departed from Tepejacac for Tlaſcala, entered there, dreſſed in 
mqurning, and made other demonſtrations of grief for the death of 
his fr iend the prince. At the requeſt of the Tlaſcalans themſelves, and 
in the name of the Catholic king, he conferred the vacant ſtate of Oco- 
telolco, one of the four principal ſtates of that republic, on the ſon of 
the late prince, a youth of twelve years, and, in honour of the merits. 
of his father, he armed him as a knight according to the cuſtom of 
Caſtile. 8 | 
About this ſame time, though from a very different RY the 2a 

of the prince Cuicuitzcatzin happened, whom Montezuma, and Cortes. 
had placed on the throne of Acolhuacan in the room of bis unfortunate 
brother Cacamatzin. He was not permitted: to enjoy long his borrowed, .. 


_ dignity, for he who had given him the crown very ſoon deprived, him 
of his liberty. He departed from Mexico among the. other priſoners 


that night of the defeat of the Spaniards; but he had then the bene 
or perhaps rather mis fortune to eſcape, as he was ſoon to loſe his life in 

a more ignominious manner. He accompanied the Spaniards in their 
engagements as far as Tlaſcala, where he remained, until having become 11 
either impatient of oppreſſion or deſirous of recovering the thrones ts: 3 
fled in ſecret to Tezcyco. At this court his brother Coanacotzin was then, 
reigning, to whom, after the death of Cacamatzin the crown in right 
belonged. Cuicuitzcatzin had hardly made his appearance When he 

was made priſoner by the royal miniſters, who gave ſperdy advice to 15 
their king of it, who was then. abſent at Mexico. He communicate 
it to king Quauhtemotzin his couſin, who: conſidering that 4+ gh 0 
prince a ſpy of the Spaniards, thought he thould be put to death. 

Coanacotzin, either to pleaſe that monarch, or to take away from c. 
cuitzcatzin any opportunity of attempting to recover the crown to 


the prejudice of his own Agnes 10 _ _— of * ane executed 
that ſentence upon bim. : 7 011 14121 4 
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Match of the Spaniards fo Texcuco z their negociations with the Mexi- 
kant; their excurjions and battles in the environs of the Mexican 
ales; expeditions againſt Ixcapicht lan, Qyaubnabuac, , and other cit ier; 
conſtrudtioi 1 of the brigantines; conſpiracy of ſome Spaniards againſt 
Cortes; review, diuiſon, and poſts, of the Spamſh army; fiege of 
© Mexico, impriſonment of king Qyaubtemotzin, and fall of the e 


2 e 


TV g 
2314 


f ie ages and to the diſcipline of his troops. He obtained of 
the ſenate 4 hundred men of burden, for the tranſportation of the fails, 


cordage, iron, and other materials of the veſſels, which he had unrigged 


extracted a large quantity of turpentine from the pines on the great 
mountain Matlalcueje. 


which was to-be employed i in beſieging Mexico. When it appeared 
to him to be time to march, he made a review of his troops, 


which conſiſted of forty horſe ad five hundred and fifty infantry. 
He divided this ſmall body of cavalty into four troops and the infantry = 


into nine companies, ſome of them armed with guns, ſome with croſs- 
bows, ſome. with ſwords and ſhields, and others with pikes. From 


the horſe on which he was mounted, while he was reviewing his troops | 


and ordering the-ranks; he made them this ſpeech : © My friends and 
brave companions !] any diſcourſe which 1 might make to animate 


40 your: zcal- would be: altogether ſuperfluous, as we all atknowle edge 
« ourſelves bound to repair the honour of our arms, and to revenge 


* the 


$79 


YO RTE * who never quitted the thought of the conqueſt of BOOK x. 
Abo, attended moſt diligently, while in Tlaſeala, to the buildin g | 7 | 


| 


the preceding year on purpoſe to equip the brigantines ; for tar he | 


Review and 
march of the 


| 3 


to 1 


He gave notice to the Huexotzincas, Cho- 
lulans, Tepejacheſe, and other allies, to prepare their troops and | 
collect # large ſtore of Proviſions of every kind for a numerous army, 
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BOOK Xx. * the death of the Spaniards and our allies : let us go to the conqueſt of 
tr aa Mexico, the moſt glorious enterprize which can preſent itſelf to us 
through life; let us go, to puniſh, with one ſtroke, the perfidy, 

* the pride, and the cruelty of our enemies; to extend the dominions 

* of our ſovereign, by adding this large and rich domain to. them ; to 

pave the way to religion, and open the gates of heaven to many millions 

„of ſouls; to gain with the labour of a few days a competence. for 

our families, and to render all our names immortal; motives all ca- 

pable of encouraging even the moſt daſtardly minds, as well as your 

4 penerous and noble hearts: I ſee no difficulty before us, which your 

< bravery may not overcome: our enemies are indeed numerous, but 

« we are ſuperior, to them in courage, in di ſcipline, and in arms; be- 
* ſides, we have ſuch a number of auxiliaries under our command, that 
We might conquer with their aſſiſtance not one only, but many Cities 
. 8 equal to Mexico: however ſtrong i it may be, it is not yet ſo Poyert ful 

« as to withſtand the attacks we ſhall make i upon it by land and vater: 

44 J. aſtly, God, for whoſe glory we fight, has, thewn a diſpt Police to 
„ proſper our defigns ; his, providence has preſerved us in dhe. widſt 

« of all our diſaſters and dangers, has ſent us new companions in the 
room of thoſe we have loſt, and converted to our benefit t 8 means 
« which our enemies employed for our ruin: what may we. not expet 
in future from his 15 A let us confide in bim, and not tender 


<«,mity.” 13 
The Tlaſcalans, who endeavoured to - New d iſe) ile oe the 


' Spaniards, thought proper alſo to make a review of their troops before 
Cortes. The army was preceded by their martial muſic of Horb, 
ſea-ſhells, and other ſuch wind-inftruments, after w ich cane the 
four chiefs of the republic, armed with'ſword and ſhiefd, Irhed 
with moſt rich and beautiful plumes, 'which roſe mote, than? two "feet 
above their heads ; they wore their hair tied with fillets of gold, pen- 
dants of gems at their lips and ears, and ſhoes" of great value upon 
their feet; behind them came their four ſhicld-bearers, armed with 
bows and arrows ; next the four principal ſtandards of the re; public 
appeared, each with its proper enſign wrought of feathers ; < We paſſed 


in regular ranks of twenty each the troops of archers, carrying at certain 
diſtances, 
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di the particular ſtandards of their companies, ever) of BOOK K. 
diſtances the particular ſtandards of their companies, every one of | 


which was compoſed of three or four hundred men. They were 
followed by the troops, armed with ſwords and ſhields, and laſtly, by 
the pikemen, Herrera and Torquemada affirm, that the atchers 
amounted to ſixty, the pikemen to ten, and the others armed with 
ſwords to forty thouſand in number. Xicotencatl, the'youtiper; made 
alſo an addreſs to his troops, after the example of Cortes, in which 
he told them, that the next day, as had already been intimated, tliey 
were to march with the brave Spaniards againſt the Mexicans, their 


inveterate enemies; that although the Tlaſcalan name was ſufficient - 


to intimidate all the nations of Anahuac, they muſt exert themſelves to 
acquire new glory from their actions. 

Cortes, on bis part, aſſembled the principal lords of the allied ſtates, 
aud exhorted them to conſtant fidelity to the Spaniards, exaggerating 
to them the advantages they might hope 
enemy, and the evils they might dread, if ever from the ſugge 


ſtions 


of the Mexicans, or the fear of war, or fickleneſs of mind, they ſhould . 
violate their promiſed faith. He then publiſhed a rler _ 


tion for the conduct of his troops, containing the followin 
41ſt. No perſon ſhall blaſpheme againſt God, nor the b 

nor agaioſt che ſaints. 

Ad. No perſon ſhall quarrel with another, nor put his hand to his 

ſword, not any other weapon, to ſtrike him. 

Za. No perſon (hall game with his arms, or his hacſe or iron wals, 

Ach. No perſon ſhall force any woman, under pain of death. 

Sch. No per 

a- unleſt he is his lave. 

bch. No e hall ee excurjons tom the camp vient 


2; 


heals without our permiſſion. - 
dh. No perſon hall ill uſe t the allies, but, on the contrary, raul 


exctt every means to maintain their friendſhip. 
"And berauſe it is of no ſervice to publiſh Jars, if the Scene of 


chem is: not zealouſly attended to, * ee n be ordered 
Vr. : two 


for, from the ruin of their 


ſhall take away the property of another, nor — 


yk. Na perſon. ſhalt make any Indian priſoner, nor "plunder his 
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two Moors, his ſlaves, to be hanged, becauſe they ſtole a turkey and 


two cotton mantles. By theſe, and other ſimilar puniſhments, he 
made his orders be regarded, which greatly contributed to the 88 
vation of his troops. 

After he had made all the diſpoſitions which he thought would con- 
duce to the happy iſſue of his enterpriſe, he at length marched with all 
his Spaniards, and a conſiderable number of the allies, on the 28th of 
December, 1 520, having firſt heard maſs, and invoked the Holy Spirit. 
He did not then chooſe to take the whole army of the allies with him, 
which had been reviewed the day before, both on account of the diffi- 
culty which there would be to maintain fo numerous an army in 
Tezcuco, and becauſe he thought it neceſſary to leave the greater part 
of them in Tlaſcala to guard the brigantines, when it ſhould be time 
to tranſport them. Of the three roads, which led to Tezeuco, Cortes 
choſe the moſt difficult, being wiſely perſuaded that the Mexicans 


| would not expect him there, and his march would conſequently he more 


ſafe. He proceeded therefore by Tetzmellocan, a village belonging to 
the ſtate off Huexotzinco. On the zoth, they diſcovered, from the 
higheſt ſummit of thoſe mountains, the beautiſul vale of Mexico, 
partly with gladnefs, becauſe there lay the object of their defires ; partly 
with ſome difguft,, from the remembrance of their diſaſters. In be- 
ginning to deſcend towards that vale, they found the way obſtructed 
with trunks and branches of tices laid acroſs it deſignedly, | and. were 
obliged to employ a thoufand Tlaſcalans to clear it. As ſoon as they 
reached che plain, they were attacked by ſome flying troops of the 
enemy; but upon ſome of them being killed by the Spaniards, the xeſt 
fled. That night they quartered in Coatepec, a place about eight 
miles diſtant from Tezcuco; and the day following, as they were 
marching towards that capital, in ſome doubt and anxiety concerning 
the diſpoſition of the Tezcucans, but at the ſame time reſolved not to 


| return without having taken fome revenge of their enemies, they faw 


coming to them four reſpectable perſons unarmed, one of them with a 
little golden flag in his hand; and Cortes recollecting that this was 
an enſign. of peace, he advanced to confer with them. Theſe four 
meſſengers were ſent by king Coanacotzin to compliment the Spaniſh 
general, to invite him to the court, and to requeſt him not to eom- 

PLE Mit 
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mit any hoſtilities in his ſtates, which preſented him the flag, contain- 
ing thirty-two ounces of gold. Cortes, notwithſtanding this ſhew of 
friendſhip, reproached them for the death they had a few months be- 
fore been the cauſe of to forty-tive Spaniards, five horſes, and three 
hundred Tlaſcalans, who accompanied them loaded with gold, ſilver, 
and arms for the Spaniards who were then in Mexico, and executed 
with ſuch inhumanity, that they had hung up the ſkins of the Spa- 
niards, with their arms and habits, and thoſe of the horſes with their 
armour, as trophies in the temples of Tezcuco. He added, that although 
it was impoſſible to compenſate the loſs of his people, they muſt at leaſt 
pay the gold and filver which they had robbed from them; that if they 
did not make the due ſatisfaction, he would, far every Spaniard they had 
killed, ſlax a thouſand Tezcucans. The meſſengers anſwered, that 
the Mexicans, and not the Tezcucans, under whoſe orders the Zolten 
pecheſe had acted, were blameable for that; but, notwithſtanding, - they 
would uſe every endeavour to make all be reſtored to him; and ;hav- 
ing taken - polite leave of the Spaniſh general, returned in haſte-to 
DE2EES with the news of the near arrival 15 the Spapiards, at. that 
court. ä | | 
cane entered with his army into Fe x on the la day of that 
year. Some nobles came out to meet him, and conducted him to one 
of die palaces of the late king Nezahualcojotl, which was fo large, that 
nor ron the fix hundred Werren were lodged i in it, but, according 


e Sv 


That cenerad foon. del the concourſe of people in the ſomats 
remarkably diminiſhed, as he thought he did not fee the third part of 
of the inhabitants which he had ſeen upon former occaſions, and par- 
ticularly obſerved that the woinen and children were out of the way, 
which was a manifeſt token of ſome evil diſpoſition in that court. In 
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Secr. II. 
Entry of the 
Spaniards in- 
to Tezcuco, 
and revolu- 
tions in that 
court, 


oder to leſſen the diſtruſt of the citizens, and ayoid any accident 9; - 


his own people, he publiſhed a proclamation, in vrhich he forbad,. 


under pain of death, any of his ſoldiers to leave their quarters without 


his permiſſion. - After dinner, they obſerved from the terraces. of the 
palace a great number ef people abandoning the city, ſome withdraw-. 
ing to the neighbouring woods, and others to different places around, 
the lake. The night following, the king Coanacotzin abſented;: 
8 „ tranſport- 
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tranſporting himſelf to Mexico by water, in ſpite of Cortes, who de 
ſigned to have taken him, as he had formerly done, his three bro 
thers Cacamatzin, Cuicuitzcatzin, and Ixtlilxochitl. Coanacotzin 
could not purſue any other meaſure ; for how was it poſſible he. could 
think himſelf ſecure among the Spaniards, after having ſeen. what had 
happened to his brothers, and Montezuma his uncle? And particu- 
larly being apprehenſive that many of his own ſubjects would take 
occaſion: to declare themſelves his enemies, ſome from their fear of the 
Spaniards, or the particular intereſt of their families; others, to revenge 
the death of Cuicuitzcatzin, and place Ixtlilxochitl on the throne, 
The revolutions which happened in that court ſufficiently. juſtified 
the reſolution he formed. Cortes was hardly three days in 'Tezcuco, 
when: the lords of Huexotla, Coatlichan, and Atenco, three cities ſo 
near, as we have already mentioned, to Tezcuco, that they appeared 
like: its ſuburbs, preſented themſelves to him, intreating him to ac- 
cept their alliance and friendſhip. Cortes, who deſired nothing, more 
earneſtly than to augment his party, received them kindly, . and pro- 
miſed his protection. The court of Mexico, as ſoon as it knew of 
this change, ſent a ſevere reprimand to thoſe lords, telling them, 4. that 


if their motive for adopting ſo baſe a meaſure was the fear which they 


had of the power of their enemies, it was fit for them alſo to know, 
that the Mexicans had ſtill greater forces, by which they would ſoon, 
ſee the Spaniards, with their favourite allies the Tlaſcalans, totally 
cruſhed ; that if they had been obliged to it, for the intereſt of the 
ſtates and poſſeflians which they owned in Tezcuco, they might come 
to Mexico, where they would be aſſigned better lands. But thoſe 
lords, inſtead of being intimidated with the reprimand, or yielding ta, 
the promiſes made them, ſeized the meſſengers, and ſent them to 
Cortes. He demanded of them the purport of their embaſſy? To. 
which they anſwered, that as they knew thoſe lords to be in his favour, 
they had come to intreat them to be mediators for peace between the 
Mexicans and the Spaniards. Cortes affected to believe what they 
wid him, ſet them at liberty and charged them to tell their ſovereign, ; 
that he did not wiſh for war, nor would not wage it, if he was not 
compelled by hoſtilities from the Mexicans ; that therefore the king 
* attend, and guard againſt offering any injury to the 20 
| _ otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe they would become his eneeniet;, and _y ruit his 
capital. 

= alliance of thoſe cities was of no ſmall i importance to Ctes 
Gut of all tliings it was moſt neceſſary to bring that court im his favour, 
both: on account of the numerous nobility which it contained,: and 
their influence on the other citics of the kingdom. From the firſt 
moment he entered that city he ſtudied: to gain their minds by every 
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civility and courteſy; and enjoined the ſameè thing to his people, for- 


bidding moſt ſeverely all kinds of hoſtility towards the citizens. He 
diſcovered, from the beginning, a party of the nobility favourable to 
the prince Ixtlilxochitl, whom he ſtill kept conſinett for ſome pur- 
poſe in Tlaſcala. He made him be brought to court by a ſtrong party 
of Spaniards and Tlaſealans, preſented him to the nobility, and got 
chem to acknowledge him king, and crown him with the fame 


ceremonies and rejoicings uſually made for their lawful ſoveteign. 


Cortes promoted his advaneement as much to revenge himſelf of the 
lawful king Coanacotzin, as becauſe the kingdom was dependent 


ment of Coanactzin. 
years; from the time of the firſt entry of the Spaniards into Tlaſcala 
he had declared himſelf openly for the Spaniards; had preſented him- 
ſelf to Cortes with offers of his army, and invited him to make his jour- 

7 to Mexico by Otompan, where he was then encamped ; but, in 
ſpite of his friendly intentions and obſequiouſheſs, he was made pri- 


ſdner by the Spaniards, when they came off in defeat from Mexico, and 
was confined in Tlaſtala until he was called to the throne: The cir- 
cumſtances of this event makes us believe, that His impriſonment Was 


n him. The people ateepted him, either becauſe they durſt not 
oppoſe the Spaniards, or perhaps becauſe they were tired of the govern- 
Iztlitxochidl was a youth of about twenty-three 


an honourable oppreffion of his liberty, coloured with one of thoſe +. | 


ſpecious pretexts, which are uſually mende by artful politicians, when, 


on account of ſome particular diffidence and diſtruſt, they with to render 


themſelves ſecure. From long habit with the Spaniards he had become 


bf } 


but the appearante of majeſty ; he was: much lefs the lord of his ſub- 
jects chan miniſter of the pleaſure of the Spaniards, to whom he rendered 5 
great ſervices; not only in the” conqueſt of Mexico, in which he 


8 ſerved 


familiariſed with their cuſtoms and manners. On the throne he had” 
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ſerved with his perſdn: and troops, but alſo in the rebuilding of that 
capital, for which he furniſhed ſome thouſands of architects, maſons; 
and Tabourers. He died extremely young, in 1523, and was-ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſovereignty of Tezcuco by his brother Don Carlos, of, 
Whoni afterwards we: ſhall —_— mg mention. 1 4 be ade 
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tlie party of the Bplinianis Was: obaſklertbip augmented, and all Haring 
families of Tezcuco which had abſented from fear of hoſtilities from. 
thoſe ee finding en now —_— gladly returned to their 
houſes. al Mien UH 0 15 
Cortes was reſolved to keep An eee in Terence and bad ther 
fore buſied himſelf in fortifying the royal palace, where his troops were 
jodged. He could not take any meaſure more conducive to his pur- 
poſes. Tezcuco, the capital of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, and a 
city of great extent, abounded with every ſort of proviſion; for the :lup-, 
port of an army. It had good houſes for their hahitations, excellent 
fortifications for their defence, and plenty of artificers for every kind 
of labour they required. The dominions of Tezeuco alſo, from bor- 
dering on thoſe of Tlaſcala, rendered the neceſſary communication 
with that republic more eaſy; the neighbourhoog of the lakę ag of 
great importance for the conſtruction of thechiigantines, and the advan- 


tageous ſituation of that court gave the Spaniards a knowledge of all 
the movements of their enemies, without expoſing them to their at- 
tacks. | . | $7 

Srcr. III. After having arranged matters in Tezcuco, Cortes: refolyed 1 to ua. 

e e an aſſault on the city of Iztapalapan, to revenge himſelf upon it and. 

ex pe Ition a- 

galnſt Izta- its citizens, for the offences received from their ancient; lord Cuith- 

Palapan. huatzin, whom he knew to be the author of the memorable defeat of 
the firſt of July. He left a garriſon of more than three bagged Spar 
niards, and many allies, under the command of Sandoval, i in Tezcuco,,. 
and marched himſelf with upwards of two hundred Spaniards, and more 
than three thouſand Tlaſcalans, and a great many o of the Tezcucan, no- 
bility. Before they arrived at Iztapalapan, they were met by. ſome } 
troops of the enemy, who feigned to oppoſe their entry, fighting partly 
on land, and partly by water, but retiring a as they ought, With a ſhew 


of not being able to withſtand, the attack. The. 8 paniards and That bo 
© *calans * 


© 
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calans thus employed in driving the enemy before them, entered tlie 
city, the houſes of which they Found in a great meaſure unpeopled, the 
citizens having withdrawn with their wives and children, and the 
greater part of their goods, to the houſes which they had upon the lit- 
tle iſlands in the lake; but there they were purſued by their enemies, 
who fought alſo in the water. The night was now well advanced, and 
the Spaniards, who were rejoicing at the victory which they believed 
they had obtained; were buſied in ſacking the city, and the Tlaſcalans 
were ſetting fire to the houſes; but their gladneſs ſoon changed inte 
terror, for by the fame light of the burning of the city, they obſerved 


the water overflow the canals, and begin to lay the city. under water. 


As ſoon as the danger was diſcovered,” a retreat was ſounded, and the 
city was in haſte abandoned, in order. to return to Tezcuco ; but in 
ſpite of their diligence they came to a place where there was ſo much 
water that the Spaniards paſſed it with - difficulty, and ſome of the 
Tlaſcalans were drowned, and the greateſt part of the booty loſt. 
Not one of them would have eſcaped with life, if, as Cortes affirms, 
they had continued thres hours longer. in the city i for the citizens, in 
order to drown all their, enetmies, broke the mole of the lake, and en- 
tirely deluged the eity:·¶ The next day they continued their march along 
the lake, ſtill hartaſſed by: the: enemy. This expedition did not prove 
very agreedble: -toithe Spaniards 3 but although they loſt their-plugder, 
and many were wounded: only two Spaniards and one horſe died. The 
loſs of the enemy was à great deal more; for, beſides the ruin of their 


houſes,” upwards of 1ix thobſand: of them, Regis 8 the ent 


made dy Cortes, vrere lain. 4 1 fb og 0 

The difguſt, which this expedition g to Cortes was bon com- 
en6irdl by by the bbedience which'he received by means of their ambaſ- 
ſadors froin the eities of Mir quic, Otompan/ and dthers in that quar- 
ter, alledging, in order do obtaim his favouty that thoſe ſtates having 
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S ECT.o IV. 
New confe- 
deracies with 


the Spani- 
ards, 


been preg by the Mexicafs to take arms: againit the Spaniards, 


would never conſent. Cortes, who was continually increaſing his au- 
thority; the more he augmented his party, required from them, as a 
necefary condition for tlie obtainment of his alliance, chat they ſhould 


ſeize: all the meſſengers. which were ſent to them from Mexico, and all 


the Mexicans who arrived at their cities. They, though not without 


the 
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| BOOK x. the greateſt difficulty, bound themſelves to do ſo, and from that time 


— — forward were conſtantly faithful to the Spaniards. 


Vater; for Cortes knowing that the Chalcheſe were diſpoſed to adhere 


Spaniards, to cultivate their friendſhip, and adopt Cortes for a father. 


This confederacy was immediately followed by that with Chalco, a 
conſiderable city and ſtate an the eaſtern border of the lake of ſweet 


to his party, but dared not declare themſelves for fear of the Mexican 
garriſon in their ſtate, ſent Sandoval there with twenty horſes, two 
hundred Spaniſh infantry, and a number of allies ; but, previouſly, he 
ordered ſome Tlaſcalan troops to march, who were deſirous of carry- 

ing home to their own country that part of the booty which they had 
brought off from Iztapalapan, and from thence to return towards Chalco, 

and drive the Mexicans from that ſtate. Sandoval gave the van-guard 
to the Tlaſealans; ſome Mexican troops, who were in ambuſh, charged 
ſuddenly upon them, threw them into diſorder, killed fome of them, 
and took their booty ; but the Spaniards coming up, defeated the Mexi- 

cans and put them to flight. Having recovered their booty, the Tlaſ- 
calans continued their journey in ſafety, and Sandoval marched towards 
Chalco; but long before he arrived at the city, the greateſt part of the 
Mexican garriſon came to meet him, which, as ſome hiſtorians af. 
firm, conſiſted of twelve thouſand men. A. battle was fought, which 
laſted two hours, and concluded with the flaughter of many Mexicans; 
and the flight of the reſt, - The Chalcheſe, appriſed of the victory. 
came with great rejoicing to moet the 8 „and introduced them 
in triumph into their city (e). The lord of that ſtate, who had died 
a ſhort- time before-of the ſinall-pox, had, in the laſt maments. of his 
life, warmly recommended it to his two ſans to canfederate with the 


In conſequence of his laſt deſire, thoſe two youths repaired to Tez- 
cuco, accompanied by the: Spaniſh army, and many Chalcheſe nobles, 
preſented the value of one hundred and fifty. ſequins in gold to Cortes, 
and eſtabliſhed the alliance, to which they were always faithful. The 


(e) Solis, in his account of this event, commits two g bical errors: firſt, be 
the city of Chalco contiguous to Otompan, whereas the court-of Texcuco, and ber 


1 
able x Aa of the kingdom of Acolhuacan are between them, as we have ſhewu in evr g- 
graphical chart of the Mexican lakes, Secondly, he ſays, that the ſtates of Chalco and Flaſ. 
"Cala bordered upon each other, whorcas there is a wood of fifteen miles lang, and a pen of 
the domigions of Huezotzinco between them. 


cauſe 
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cauſe of rebellion, ſo frequent among the people of that empire; was 
in ſome the fear of the Spaniſh arms, and the power of their allies; 
and in others, their hatred to, and impatience under, the Mexican 
voke. It is impoffible to expect eonſtant fidelity from ſubjects who 
are rather ' influenced' by terror than kindneſs. No throne can be 


more unſtable than that which is ſupported by force of arms more than 


by the love of the people. Cortes, after carefling the two Chalcheſe 
youths, divided the ſtate between them, either at their own -requ aeft, 
or the faggeſtions of the nobility. He conferred on the eldeft the prin- 
cipal city, and ſome other places; and on the | Pt he ny TO 
nden Chimalhuaca, and Ajotzinco. + 

The Mexicans did not ceaſe to make incurſions into the ſtates which 


had confederated with the Spaniards, but the diligence uſed by Cortes 


in ſending” fuchour to tfiem, made their attempts getlerälly fruitlets. 
"Amongſt others, the Chalcheſe came in the ſpace of a few days to re 
queſt the aſſiſtance bf the Spaniards ; for they had learned that the 
Mexicans wete preparing to ſtrike a ſevere blow upon that ſtate which 
had recently renounced ſubjection to them. Cortes could not at this 
time voraply with their demand ; for having now fini ned all the labour 
of the maſts, the planks, and other apparatus of the brigantines, he had 
occuſion for all his troops to tranſport them ſafely to Tezcuco. He 
ad viſed the Chalcheſe, however, to make an alliance with- the. Huexot- 
Zincis: the Chotalans, and the Quailiquec echollans. They objected toſuch 


4 ecki); on;account of their ancient enmity to thoſe: People. The 


Chalthefe . hardly departed, when three meſſengers. came ſeaſon- 
ably to Tezcuto' Rech Huexotzinco and Quauhquechollan, f ſent- by thoſe 

lords" to Expreſs their apprehenfions, on account of certain ſmoke, 
Rivet by the centindis Whom they had poſted on the tops of the 
meiſhtzin Adlte Was u tt indicatioinef war, and to offer their troops 


to Rl oi whenever Re choſe to" make ue of them. Cortes 


gvailed Hümtelft of this fav6urable opportunity to unite' thoſe ſtates in 


alliance with, that, of Chalcg, gbliging them to lay aſide for their com- 
men beneñt any reſentment ſubfiſting between individuals. This alli- 


ante Was . Men, ier fr that hs owt my ae aſſiſted 


each other againſt the Mexicans. - * he > 
Vor. II. wo wh CE 
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It being now time to tranſport the timber, fails, cordage, and iron, 
for the brigantines, Cortes ſent Sandoval with two hundred Spa- 


Tranſport of niards and fiſteen horſes for that purpoſe, charging him to go firſt 


the materials 


of the brigan- to Zoltepec, and take ample revenge on thoſe citizens for the ſlaughter 


tines. 


of the forty-five Spaniards and three hundred Tlaſcalans, of whom 
we have already made mention. The Zoltepecheſe, when they per- 
ceived this ſtorm coming upon them, deſerted their houſes to ſave 
their lives by flight, but they were purſued by the Spaniards, and many 
of them killed, and others made ſlaves. From thence Sandoval march- 


ed to Tlaſcala, where he found every thing ready for the tranſport 


of the finiſhed materials of the brigantines. The firſt. brigantine was 
built by Martino Lopez, a Spaniſh ſoldier, who was an engineer in 
the army of Cortes, and was put. to proof in the river Zahuapan. 
After that model the other twelve were built by-the Tlaſcalans. The 


tranſport of them was executed with great rejoicing and expedition by 


the Tlaſcalans, the load appearing to them of little weight, which was 
to contribute to the ruin of their enemies. Eight thouſand Tlaſcalans 
carried on their backs the beams, ſails, and other materials, neceſſary 


for the conſtruction of the brigantines; two thouſand were loaded with 


proviſions, and thirty thouſand were armed for defence, under the 
command of the three chiefs Chichimecatl or ChichimecateuRli, Ajo- 
tecatl, and Teotepil or Teotlipil. This convoy occupied, according 
to Bernal Diaz, upward of fix miles of ſpace, from van to rear. 


When they ſet out from Tlaſcala, Chichimecatl commanded the van 


guard, but whenever they got without the dominions of 'the republic, 
Sandoval gave him the rear- guard, fearing ſome attack from the enemy. 
This occaſioned great diſguſt to. the Tlaſcalan, who. boaſted of his bra- 
very, alledging, that in all the battles in which he had ever been con- 
cerned, he had always, in example af his anceſtors, taken the moſt 
dangerous poſt ; and Sandoval was obliged. to. make uſe of arguments 
and entreaties to pacify him. Cortes, arrayed in his moſt ſplendid 
apparel, and accompanied by all his officers, came to meet them, and 
embraced and thanked. thoſe. Tlaſcalan lords for their kind ſervices. 


Six hours were ſpent in entering into Tezcuco in the beſt order, and 


with 
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with the cry of Caftile! Caftile! Tlaſcalas ! Tlaſcala. in the midſt of 
the noiſe of the military muſic. 

The general Chichimecatl was hardly arrived, when, without tak- 
ing any reſt after the fatigue of his journey, he requeſted Cortes to 
employ him and his troops againſt the enemy. Cortes, who waited for 
nothing elſe than the arrival of the auxiliary troops of Tlaſcala, to exe- 
cute an expedition which he had been meditating for ſome time, after 
leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Tezcuco, and giving the proper orders for 
the completing of the brigantines, ſet out on his march in the beginning 
of ſpring 1521, with twenty-five horſes, and fix ſmall pieces of artil-: 
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Sect, VI. 
Expedition 
againſt the 
cities of Xal 
tocan and 
Tlacopan. 


lery, three; hundred and fifty Spaniards, thirty thouſand Tlaſcalans, 


and a part of the Tezcucan nobility ; and becauſe he was afraid that the 
Tezcucans, whom he did not altogether truſt, might give ſecret advice 
to the enemy and fruſtrate his deſigns, he left Tezcuco without pub- 
liſhing the object of his expedition. The army travelled: twelve miles 


towards the north, and remained that night under the open ſky. The 
next day it proceeded to attack Taltocan, a ſtrong city ſituated in the 


middle of a lake, with a road leading to it, cut like thoſe of Mexico, 


with ſeveral ditches. The Spaniſh infantry, aſſiſted by a conſiderable: 


number of the allies, paſſed the ditches, through. a thick ſhower of 


darts, arrows, and ſtones, by which many were wounded ; but the 


citizens not being able to endure longer the ſlaughter: which the Spa- 


niſh arms made of them, abandoned the city, and ſaved themſelves by 
flight. The 8 plunderad the city, and ſet fire to ſome uy the- 


houſes. 


The day followin g they proceed me. the large! * beautiful 


city of Quauhtitlan, as Cortes juſtly calls it, but they found it depo- 
pulated ; the citizens having been terrified; by what had peri to 


Xaltocan, and betaken themſelves to ſome place of ſecurity. 


From thence they paſſed to Tenajocca, and to Azcapozalco, ad be- 


cauſe they met with no reſiſtance from any of thoſe three cities they 
did them no. hurt. At laſt they came to the court of Tlacopan, the 
| limit which Cortes had propoſed to himſelf for the expedition, where 


he meant to ſolicit ſome accommodation with the court of Mexico, 


and if that ſhould not ſucceed, to inform himſelf in the neighbour- 


hood of its deſigns and preparations. He found the citizens of that 
| 0 2 | | place 
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They attacked the Spaniards 
with their uſual fury, and fought courageouſly for ſome time ; but at 
length becoming unable to withſtand the fire of their guns, and the 
impetuoſity of the horſes, they retreated to the city. The Spaniards, 
on account of its being late, lodged in a large houſe of the ſuburbs. 
The next day the Tlaſcalans ſet fire to many houſes of the city, and, 
during fix days, which the Spaniards remained there, they had conti- 


nual ſkirmiſhes, and ſome famous duels were fought between the 'Tlaſ- 


calans and the citizens of Tlacopan ; but they both fought with ex- 
treme bravery, and vented the hatred which they bore each other in a 
thouſand reproaches. Thoſe of Tlacopan called the Tlaſcalans the 
damſels of the Spaniards, without whoſe protection they never would 
have dared to advance ſo near to that city. The Tlaſcalans anſwered 
in their turn, that the Mexicans, and all their partizans, rather ought 
to have the name of women given them ; being ſo ſuperior in number 
and yet never able to ſubdue the Tlaſcalans. The Spaniards themſelves 
did not eſcape from inſults of this kind. They were ironically invited 
to, enter Mexico to command there like lords, and to enjoy all the 
pleaſures of life. Do you think Chriſtian,” they ſaid to Cortes, 
« that things will go on in the ſame way as they did laſt time ? Perhaps 
« you imagine there is another Montezuma reigning in Mexico de- 
* voted to your pleaſures? Enter, enter the court, where you will 
« all be made a ſacrifice to the gods.” During the engagements, 
which they had in thoſe fix days, the Spaniards entered that fatal 
road and approached to thoſe memorable ditches, where, nine months 
before they had: been ſo cruelly defeated. |, They found there a terrible 
reſiſtance, . and in an' inſtant they apprehended to be utterly deſtroyed ; 
for by being buſied in purſuing ſome Mexican troops who had come 
deſignedly to inſult them, and lead them into danger, they found 


_ themſelves unexpectedly attacked, from both quarters on the road, by 
ſuch a numerous enemy, that they with difficulty retreated, combat- 


ing moſt furiouſly until they came to the main land. In this conflict 
five Spaniards were killed and many wounded. Of the Mexicans, 
many were ſlain in this and the other engagements. Cortes, diſguſt- 
ed with the ill ſucceſs of his. expedition, returned with his army by the 

ſame road to Tezcuco, ſuffering new inſults from the enemy in his 


8 march, 


,  - i©s 


march, who aſcribed his retreat to fear and cowardice. The Tlaſca- BOOK x. 
lans, who accompanied the Spaniards in their expedition, having a- ""Y 
maſſed a large quantity of ſpoils, demanded permiſſion of Cortes to 

carry them into their own country, which was readily granted. 

Sandoval, who, in the abſence of Cortes, had taken care of that Scr. vII. 
poſt, departed from it two days after the arrival of that general with — 12 
twenty horſes, three hundred Spaniards, and a great number of allies, axtepec. 
to the ſuccour of the Chalcheſe, who were apprehenſive of a ſtrong 
aſſault from the Mexicans; but having found a great number of the 
troops of Huextotzinco and Quauquechollan, who were come to their 
aſſiſtance, and knowing that the greateſt damage was done to that city 
by the Mexicans, who were in the garriſon of Huaxtepec, a city ſitu- 
ated in the mountains, fifteen miles to the ſouthward of Chalco, he 
proceeded there. On their march they were attacked by two great bo- 
dies of the enemy, but they quickly defeated them; this was owing 
in a great meaſure to the immenſe multitude of allies, whom the Spa- 
niards took with them. They entered into H uaxtepec, and lodged 
themſelves in ſome great houſes of that city, to reſt themſelves and 
cure their wounded ; but immediately they had a new aſſault from the 
Mexicans, and were compelled to take up arms again to repulſe them. 

Having defeated and purſued them upwards of three miles until they 
were entirely routed, they returned to the city, where they halted two 
days. Huaxtepec was a city at that time famous not only for its ex- 
cellent manufactures of cotton, but alſo for its wonderful garden, of — 
which we have already made mention. 
From Huaxtepec Sandoval ſent meſſengers to \ offer peace to the in- 

habitants of Jacapichtla, a very ſtrong place about ſix miles diſtant, 
ſituated on the top of a mountain, almoſt inacceſſible to cavalry, and 
defended by a competent garriſon of Mexicans ; ; but his propoſals be- 
ing rejected, he marched towards that city, determined to ſtrike a blow 1 
there, which would humble their pride, and for ever deliver the Chal- 
cheſe from the evils which harraſſed them continually from that quar- 
ter. The Tlaſcalans, and other allies, were intimidated by the light 
of ſo much difficulty and danger: but Sandoval, animated by that great 
ſpirit which diſplayed itſelf in all his actions, reſolved to conquer or 
die. He began to aſcend with his infantry, having to ſurmount at the 

8 ſame 
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ſame time both the ruggedneſs of the mountain, and the multitude of 
the enemy, who defended it with a ſhower of darts, and ſtones, ſome 
of which were of immoderate ſize, and although they broke in falling 
on the rocks between, wounded the Spaniards with the fragments ; but 
nothing could reſtrain them from entering the city bathed in ſweat and 
blood, after which example the allies did the ſame. The fatigue and 
their wounds inflamed their indignation ſo much, that they attacked 
the enemy with the-utmoſt fury; who, to eſcape from their ſwords, 
fled down the precipices of the mountain. So much blood was ſpilt, 
that it purpled a little ſtream which ran there, and changed its waters 
ſo, that for more than an hour the conquerors could not uſe it 
to quench the thirſt which diſtreſſed them (7) This,” ſays Cortes, 
«« was one of the moſt ſignal victories, in which the Spaniards gave the 
*« ſtrongeſt proofs of their courage and conſtancy.” This day coſt the 
life of Gonzalo Dominguez, one of the braveſt ſoldiers Cortes had, 
and whoſe loſs was moſt ſenſibly felt by them all. ©; 
The Mexicans were ſo enraged at the ſlaughter committed at Jaca- 
pichtla, that they ſent twenty thouſand armed men, in two thouſand 
veſſels, againſt Chalco. The Chalcheſe implored as before the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Spaniards, and their meſſengers arrived juſt as Sandoval 
returned from Jacapichtla, with his army fatigued, exhauſted, and: - 


| wounded. Cortes, aſcribing too inconſiderately thoſe repeated hoſtilities 


of the Mexicans againſt the Chalcheſe to ſome neglect of that unparal- 
leled commander, without firſt enquiring into his conduct, hearing, or 
allowing him a moment of repoſe, commanded him to march immedi- 
ately to Chalco with the ſoldiers who were leaſt wounded, to the aſliſt- 
ance of thoſe allies. Sandoval was extremely diſguſted with the {light 
offered him by his general, at the time he ought rather to have expect- 
ed the greateſt praiſes ; but he had as much prudence in diſſembling 
his ſenſe of this injury, and as much readineſs to obey, as he had ſhewn 
courage in that arduous e He ſet out without delay for 


Y) Bernal Diaz ridicules e * this account of the waters having been ſo diſcoloured 
with blood : but Diaz was not preſent at this expedition, and we ought therefore to. give more 
faith to Cortes, who ſays, the ſlaughter which the Spaniards made of the enemy, and 
which the enemy made of themſelves by precipitating themſelves from that eminence, was 

; ſo great, that all who were preſent affirm, that a little river which ſurrounded almoſt all that 
place, remained for upwards of an hour fo tinged w ith blood that they could not drink of it. 


Chalco ; 
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Chalco; but when he arrived there he found the battle over, in which 
the Chalcheſe remained victorious, with the aſſiſtance of their new 
allies of Heuxotzinco and Quauhquechollan ; and although they ſuſ- 
tained a conſiderable loſs, they killed a number of the enemy and made 
forty priſoners, among whom were a general of the army and two 
perſons of the firſt nobility, who were conſigned by the Chalcheſe to 
Sandoval, and by him ſent to Cortes. This general having diſcovered 
his error, and being well informed of the irreprehenſible conduct of 
Sandoval, endeavoured to appeaſe his juſt reſentment by particular 
marks of honour and eſteem. 


Cortes being defirous of an accommodation with the court of 


Mexico, both in order to avoid the fatigue and diſtreſſes of war, and 
to make himſelf maſter of fo beautiful a city without ruining it, re- 
ſolved to fend thoſe two perſons who were priſoners with a letter to 
king Quauhtemotzin ; which, although it could not be underſtood by 
the court, as they were totally ignorant of the characters of it, would 
however be a credential and token of his embaſſy. He explained the 


* 

* 
5 
e 


contents of the letter to the meſſengers, and charged them to repreſent / 


to their ſovereign, that he pretended to nothing more than that the 
king of Spain ſhould be acknowledged lord of that land, agrecable to, 
what had been granted by the Mexican nobility in that reſpectable 
_ aſſembly which was held in Mexico, in preſence of Montezuma; that 


they ſhould remember the homage which the Mexican lords then. did 
to the great monarch of the Eaſt; that he wiſhed to eſtabliſh a peace, 


and to make a perpetual alliance with them, and was not diſpoſed tq 
war unleſs conſtrained to it by their hoſtilities ; that it would grievg 
him to ſpill ſo much Mexican blood, and deſtroy ſuch a large and. beau- 


tiful city; that they themſelves were witneſſes of the bravery of the 
Spaniards, the ſuperiority of their arms, the multitude of their 2 
and the ſucceſs of their enterprizes; that they ſhould: finally refl 
within themſelves, and not oblige by their obſtinacy a war. to be con 
tinued to the utter ruin of the court and the empire: 
The fruit of this embaſſy was ſoon diſcovered in. the lamentations of 


the Chalcheſe, who knowing of the great force which was. levyin g 


againft their ſtate, came- to implore. the afſiſtance. of the Spaniards ; 


# | ſſhewing. 
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ſhewing to Cortes, painted on a cloth, the cities which were ar ming 
againſt them by order of the king, and the routes which they were 
to take. While Cortes was preparing his troops for this expedition, 
meſſengers arrived at Tezcuco trom Tuzapan, Mexicatlzinco, and 
Nauhtlan, cities fituated on the coaſt of the Mexican gulf beyond the 
colony of Vera Cruz, to offer obedience in the name of their chiefs to 
the king of Spain. 

On the fifth of April Cortes ſet out from Tezcuco, with thirty 
horſes, three hundred Spaniſh infantry, and twenty thouſand allies, 
leaving the command of that place and the care of the brigantines to 
Sandoval. He went ſtrait to Tlalmanalco, and from thence to Chi- 
malhuacan (g), where he increaſed his army with other twenty thou- 
ſand men, and who, to revenge themſelves on the Mexicans, or from 
the hopes of ſpoil, or from both motives, came from different places 
to ſerve in that war. Directing his way according to the route marked 
in the Chalcheſe paintings, he travelled through the ſouthern mountains 
towards Huaxtepec ; he ſaw near to the road a ſteep mountain, the top 
of which was occupied by a vaſt number of women and children, and 
the ſides by innumerable warriors, who, truſting to the natural ſtrength 


of that place, made game of the Spaniards with howling and whiſtling. 


Cortes, unable to endure this mockery, attacked the mountain on three 
ſides ; but they were hardly begun to aſcend with the greateſt difficulty 
through a ſhower of darts and ſtones, than he ordered a retreat; for, 
beſides that he perceived the attempt to be raſh. and more dangerous 
than fruitful, an army of the enemy came in ſight, marching towards 
the ſame place, with an intent to attack. the Spaniards behind, when 
they were moſt engaged in the aſſault. Cortes immediately made againſt 
them, with his troops well formed. The battle laſted a dort t time, 
for the enemy ſoon finding their inferiority of ſtrength, quickly aban- 
doned the field. The Spaniards purſued them upwards of an hour and 
a half, until they were entirely routed. The loſs of the Spaniards on 
this occaſion was almoſt nothing, but in the aflault of the mountain 
eight were killed and many of them wounded. 


(2) There were, and ſlill are, two places of this name; the one fituated upon 100 border of 
the lake of Tezeueo, cloſe to the peninſula of latapalapan, and called ſimply Chimalbuacan 3 
the other, Which is in the mountains te the ſouthward of the vale of Mexico, is called Climale 
Snacan Chalco; and it was to this laſt place that Cortes went. 

The 
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The thirſt which diſtreſſed the army, and the intimation which BoOOk x. 
Cortes had of another mountain three miles off ſimilarly occupied, 
forced him to march towards that part. He obſerved on one fide of 
the mountain two lofty rocks, defended by many warriors ; but they, 
thinking that the Spaniards would attempt the aſſault on the fide 
oppolite, abandoned the rocks, and repaired where they apprehend- 
ed moſt danger. Cortes, who knew well how to profit by all con- 
junctures which either fortune, or the imprudence of his enemies 
pteſented, ordered one of his captains to endeavour to occupy one of 
the rocks with a competent number of men, while he employed the 
beſieged on the oppoſite quarter. He began then to aſcend, though 
not without the utmoſt difficulty; but when he had reached a poſt as 
high as that taken by the enemy, he ſaw the Spaniſh flag hoiſted 
upon one of the rocks. The enemy finding themſelves attacked on. 
both ſides, and having already began to feel the loſs which the fire- 
arms occaſioned among them, ſurrendered. Cortes treated them with 
the utmoſt humanity ; but demanded from them, as a condition neceſ- 
fary to obtain his pardon, that they ſhould induce thoſe alſo who 
occupied the firſt mountain to ſurrender allo, which they IP 


. did, - 
Cortes, finding theſe obſtacles removed, proceeded through Huaxte- | Seer. x. 
pec, Jauhtepec, and Xiuhtepec, to the large and pleaſant city of Quauh- — 
nahuac (+ ), the capital of the nation of the Tlahuicas, u upwards of thirty ls. 
miles diſtant from Mexico, towards the ſouth. This city was very 
ſtrong from its natural ſituation; being on one fide ſurrounded by ſteep 
mountains, and on the other by à hollow about ſeven perches deep, 
through which ran a little river. The cavalry could not enter there | 
except by two ways, vrhich were unknown to the Spaniards, or by the 
bridges which had been raiſed as ſoon as they had appeared. While 


they were . a convenient place to begin the aſſault, the Quauh- 8 


() The name + Quaubnahuac has been ſtrangely 1 by the . 9 calls this 
city Coaduabaced, Bernal Diaz Coadalbaca, Solis Quatlabaca, &c. That of C. inabaca | prev ailed 
afterwards, by u bich it is known among the Spaniards at preſent; but the Indians ſtill retain 
the old name Quauhnahuac. It is one of the thirty places which Charles V. gave to Cortes, 

and is at preſent part of the eltates of the duke of Monteleon, as TO of the valley of 


Oaxaca. : 125 | 
 Vor. II. X "ache 
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nahuacheſe ſhot an incredible number of arrows, darts, and ſtones at 
them. But a courageous Tlaſcalan having obſerved, that two great 


trees, which grew on the oppoſite fides of the hollow inclining towards 


each other, had croſſed and mutually interwoven their branches, he 
made a bridge of them to paſs to the other fide; and his example was, 
quickly followed, though with great difficulty and with great danger, 
by ſix Spaniſh ſoldiers, and afterwards by many Spaniards and, Tlaſ- 
calans (1). This act of intrepidity ſo intimidated thoſe who defended | 
the aſſault in that quarter, that they immediately retreated, and went to 
join the other citizens, who, at another part of the city, were oppoſing 
the troops led by Cortes; but while moſt employed in the defence, 
they found themſelves unexpectedly attacked by thoſe troops, who, 
following that courageous Tlaſcalan, were now entered by the unde- 
fended part into the city. Terror made the citizens give up reſiſtance, | 
and put them to flight precipitately through the mountains; while the 
allies, without any oppoſition, burned a great part of the city. The 
lord of it, who had fled with the reſt, fearing to be overtaken in 
the mountains by the Spaniards, took occaſion to ſurrender himſelf, 
declaring that he had not done it before becauſe he waited till the 
rage of the Spaniards ſhould be exhauſted on the city, and by being. 
ſatisfied with other hoſtilities, might abſtain from treating his perſon. 
cruelly. 

After ſome- repoſe the army left Quauhnahuac, loaded with ſpoils, 
directing their way towards the north, through a large wood of pines, 


where they endured a great thirſt, and the day following found them- 


ſelves near the city of Xochimilco. This beautiful city, the largeſt 
next to the three royal reſidences of all thoſe in the Mexican vale, was: 
founded upon the border of the lake of Chalco, a little more than 
twelve miles diſtant from the capital : its inhabitants were numerous, 


its temples many, its buildings magnificent, and its gardens floating 
on the lake ſingularly beautiful, from whence it took i its name of Xo—- 


(i) Solis, 2 making mention of that Tlaſcalan, attributes all the glory of that action to 
Bernal Diaz; in which particular he contradicts Cortes, and other hiſtorians. Bernal Diaz. 
himſelf, who, in the relation of this event, does himſelf all the honour he can, boaſls of having 
been one of thoſe who did not regard the riſk of their lives, and paſſed the depth on the: 
branches of the trees; - but by no mcans takes the honour to himſelf of having been the firſt 


who paſſed or ſuggeſted the. attempt. 
chimilco 
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chimilco (T): it had, like the capital, many canals or ditches, and for 
fear of the Spaniards, they had now ſeveral entrenchments. As ſoon 
as they ſaw the enemy approach, they raiſed the bridges of the canals, 
to make the entry more difficult. The Spaniards divided their army 
into three ſquadrons, to attack the city by as many places, but every 
where they met with a ſtout reſiſtance, and could not take the firſt 
ditch until after a terrible engagement of more than half an hour, in 
which two Spaniards were killed and many wounded ; but having at 
laſt ovetcome thoſe obſtacles, they entered the city, purſuing the in- 
habitants, who perſevered till night, fighting in the veſſels in which 
they had made their retreat. They frequently heard voices among tlie 
combatants who demanded peace, but the Spaniards underſtanding that 
thoſe cties were made with no other view than to gain time to. place 
their families and goods in ſecurity, and to receiye the ſuccour which 
they expected from Mexico, preſſed them ſtill harder; until, finding 
all reſiſtance dropt, they retired to repoſe and cure the wounded : but 
they had hardly began to draw their breath a little, when they ſaw 
themſelves attacked by a great number of enemies, who came formed 
in order of battle by the ſame road by which the Spaniards had entered. 
They were now reduced to great difficulties, and Cortes himſelf was 
in imminent danger of becoming a priſoner of the enemy; for his 
horſe having fallen from fatigue, as he ſays, or being cut down by the 
blows from the Xochimilcas, as ſome hiſtorians report, he continued 
fighting on foot with his lance ; but being overpowered by the enemy, 
he would not have been able to have ſaved himſelf froin ruin, if a brave 
Tlaſcalan (/), and after him two of his own ſervants, had not ſeafon- 
ably come to his relief. 


The Xochimilcas being at laſt 3 the Sagierds — leiſure to 
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repoſe a little after the fatigues of the day, in which ſome of their ſoldiers. 


had been killed, and almoſt all of them wounded, and the general 
himſelf and the Principal officers Alvarado and Olid among the reſt. 


) Xochimilco means gardens and fields of flowers. 


() Herrera and Torquemada ſay, that the day after the great hazard Cortes had been in of 
being made priſoner, he ſought for the Tlaſcalan who had reſcued him, but could not find him 
either dead or ave; on which account, from the devotion which the general paid to St, Peters 
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BOOK x. Four Spaniards, made priſoners, were conducted to the capital, and ſa- 


crificed without delay, and their arms and legs ſent to different places to 
encourage the ſubjects againſt the enemies of the ſtate. It is beyond 
a doubt, that on this, as well as on other occaſions, Cortes might eaſily 
have been put to death by the enemy, if they had not had ſo much 
anxiety to take him alive to ſacrifice him to their gods. 
The news of the taking of Xochimilco threw the court of Mexico 
into great conſternation. King Quauhtemotzin aſſembled ſome military 


' chiefs, and repreſented to them the loſs and danger occaſioned to Mexi- 


co by the capture of ſo conſiderable a place, the ſervice they would render 
their gods and the nation in retaking-it, and the courage and ſtrength 
which was neceſſary to overcome thoſe daring and deſtructive ſtrangers. 
They immediately gave orders, therefore, to raiſe an army of twelve 


thouſand men, to be ſent by land, and another to be ſent by water ; 


which were ſo ſpeedily executed, that the Spaniards had hardly repoſed 
after the fatigues of the preceding day, when Cortes was adviſed by his. 
centinels of the march of the Mexicans towards that city. This gene- 
ral divided his army into three diviſions, and gave his captains the 


neceſſary orders; he left ſome troops to garriſon the quarters, and 
- commanded that twenty horſe with five hundred Tlaſcalans ſhould paſs 
acroſs the enemy's front, to occupy a neighbouring little mountain, 


and wait there his final orders for the attack. The Mexican com- 
manders advanced full of pride, making great oſtentation of ſome Eu- 
ropean ſwords which had been taken from the Spaniards on the night ' 
of the firſt of July. The battle was begun without the city, and when 
it appeared proper time, Cortes ordered the troops poſted on the little 
mountain to attack the rear of the Mexicans. They finding them - 
{elves attacked on every fide, went into diſorder and fled, leaving five 
hundred dead on the field. The Spaniards, on their return to their 
quarters, found that the body of men left there had been in great 
danger from the great number of Xochimilcas who had encountered. 

them. Cortes, after having been for three days in Xochimilco in fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, made the temples and houſes be {et 
on fire, 2nd went to the market-place, which was without the city, to 
order his people for their march. The Xochimilcas being perſuaded. 


that his departure was the effect of fear, fell upon the rear- guard with: 
| | great. 
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great clamour ; but they were ſoon ſo ſeverely repulſed by the Spaniards, Book x. 
that they never dared again to attack them. e 
Cortes advanced with his army as far as Cojohuacan, a large city A deb a 
fituated upon the bank of the lake, fix miles diſtant from Mexico to- Spaniards 
wards the ſouth, with a view to obſerve all thoſe poſts, and make the. or wy -\ 
fitter diſpoſitions for the fiege of the capital.. He found the city eva- cuco. 
cuated, and the next day he ſet out from it, to examine the road which 
led from that city to the road of Iztapalapan. He found an entrench- 
ment made there by the Mexicans, and ordered his infantty to attack 
it, who, in ſpite of the terrible reſiſtance of the enemy who defended 
it, took it; ten Spaniards being wounded, and ſome Mexicans killed. 
Cortes having mounted the trench, faw the road of Iztapalapan dark-. 
enced with an innumerable enemy, and the lake covered with ſome; 
thouſands of boats, and after having obſerved every thing neceſflary. to: 
his purpoſe, he returned to * 12 whoſe houſes and — be. 
cauſed to be ſet on fire. Y 
From Cojohuacan he adi the army to Tlacopan, though le, | 
raſſed on the way by ſome flying troops of the enemy, who attacked. 
the baggage. In one of thoſe ſcufffes, where Cortes was in great dan- 
ger, they took two of his ſervants priſoners, who were: conducted to 
Mexico and immediately facrificed. Cortes arrived at Tlacopan in af- 
fliction at this misfortune, but his diſpleaſure was greatly increaſed' 
when he beheld from the upper area of the greater temple of that court, 
along with ſome other Spaniards, that fatal road wherein ſome. months 
before he had loſt ſo many of his friends and ſoldiers, and conſidered 
attentively the great difficulties which. muſt be overcome before he 
could render himſelf maſter of the capital. Some of his officers ſug- 
geſted to him, to ſend his troops by that road to commit ſome hoſti- 
| lities on the Mexicans; but he did not chuſe to. expoſe them to ſo. 
great riſk ; and, without n g longer in that city, he returned by 
Tenajoccan, Quauhtitlan, Citlaltepec, and Acolman, to Tezcuco,. 
having made a circuit in this expedition round all the lakes of the 
Mexican vale, and obſerved what efforts and exertions were wy 
to execute the great enterprize in his mind with ſucceſs. 
In Tezcuco Cortes continued all the preparations for the lege: The BNET enn 


en were equipped, and a: canal formed, a mile and a half long, againft Co- 
ſufficientliyx 
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BOOK X. ſufficiently deep, and furniſhed on both ſides with a ſence, to receive 

CY the water of the lake into which the brigantines were to be launched, 
and a machine conſtructed to launch them, The troops which Cortes 
had under his command were almoſt without number, and likewiſe 
that of the Spaniards was conſiderably augmented by ſome who a 
few days before had arrived at the port of Vera Cruz, in a veſſel from 
Spain loaded with horſes, arms, and ammunition. Every thing ap- 
peared to promiſe a happy iſſue, at the moment the enterprize was in 
the, greateſt danger of being totally fruſtrated and ruined. Some Spanilh 
ſoldiers, partilans of the governor of Cuba, incited either to hatred of 
Cortes, or envious of his glory, or, what ſeems {till as probable, from 
fear of the dangers which threatened them in the ſiege of the capital, 
ſecretly agreed to take away his life, and thoſe of his captains Alvarado, 
Sandoval, and Tapia, and all thoſe who appeared to be moſt attached 
to the party of the general. The conſpirators had not only determined 
the time and manner of ſecurely executing the blow, bui elected alſo 
thoſe on whom the vacant poſts of general, judge, and captains were 
to be conferred ; when one of the accomplices, having repented of the 
deed, ſeaſonably revealed the treaſon to Cortes. This general immedi- 

| | ately made Antonio de Villafana, the chief of the conſpirators, be ſeized, 

| | committed his examination to a judge, and he having freely confeſſed the 
crime, was according to juſtice hanged from a window of the quarters., 
With reſpe& to his accomplices, Cortes prudently diſſembled, affecting 
not to believe them culpable, and aſcribing the infamy imputed to them 
by the confeſſion, to the malice of Villatana ; but, i in order that in future, 
he might not be expoſed to ſo much riſk of his life, he formed a body- 
guard of ſevergl ſoldiers whoſe fidelity and courage he had tried, who 
attended him day and night, and watched continually over the fafety | 
of his perſon. | 

Seer, XIV. Having thus cruſhed, by the puniſhment of the ringleader, that per- 

—_ beef nicious conſpiracy, Cortes applied himſelf with the utmoſt activity to 

the ſiege of put the laſt hand to his great undertaking. On the twepty-eighth of 

* | April, after the celebration of the maſs of the Holy Spirit, at which all 

the Spaniards communicated, and the br rigantines were. given benedic- | 


| tion by a prieſt, they were launched into the water, and immediately 
| diſplaying thzir-fails, began to plough the lake under a diſcharge of the 


artillery 
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artillery and ſmall arms, which was followed by the ſinging of Te BOOK x. 

Deum to the muſic of miſitary inſtruments. All thoſe demonſtrations , 7 

of ſatisfaction were in conſequence of the great confidence Cortes had 

in the brigantines for the ſucceſs of his enterprize, without which 

perhaps he would never have been able to have conducted it to a happy | 

end. He afterwards made a review of his army, and found it to con- 

fiſt of -eighty-ſix horſes, and more than eight hundred infantry, three 

large iron cannon, fifteen ſmaller of copper, a thouſand Caftilian 

pounds of gunpowder, and a large quantity of balls and arrows, the 

number and ſtrength of his little army having been doubled by the 

ſupplies of that year from Spain and the Antilles. In order to encou- 

rage them, he made them an harangue ſimilar to that which he had 

delivered to them when he left Tlaſcala. He ſent meſſengers to this 

republic, to Cholula, Huexotzinco, and other cities, to let them know 

that the brigantines were now completed, and requeſting them to ſend 

within ten days as many choſen troops as they could muſter, for that 

now the time was come for giving ſiege to that proud city, which had 

for ſo many years oppreſſed their liberty. Five days before the feaſt of ö 

Pentecoſt, the army of Tlaſcala arrived at Tezcuco, conſiſting, accord- | 

ing to what Cortes affirms, of more than fifty thouſand men, under | 

the command of "ſeveral famous chiefs, among which came the young 

Xicotencatl and the brave Chichimecatl; who were met by Cortes and | 

his people. The troops of Huexotzinco and Cholula paſſed thither 

through the mountains of Chalco, agreeable to the orders given ö 

them. In the two following days came other troops from Tlaſcala and 5 . 

other neighbouring places, which, together with thoſe above mentioned, | ? 

made more than two hundred thouſand men, as is atteſted by their 

leader and conductor. Alfonſo d' Ojeda. | 

On the Monday of Pentecoſt, twentieth of May, Cortes muſtered $zcr. XV- 

his people in the greater market-place of Tezcuco, to make a diviſion 8 

of his army, to appoint the commanders, to aſſign to each the ſtation ry the 1 

where they were to form their camp, and the troops which were to 1 

immediately under them, and to publiſh afreſh the military proclamation | 

formerly publiſhed 1 in Tlaſcala. He ordered Pedro de Alvarado to re- 

main in camp in the city of Tlacopan, to prevent any aſſiſtance coming 

n that quarter to the Mexicans, and "OO him thirty horſes 
8 and 
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and one hundred and ſixty-eight foot ſoldiers, diſtributed into three 
companies under as many captains, with twenty thouſand Tlaſcalans 
and two pieces of artillery. Chriſtopher Olid was created camp- 


| maſter, and chief of the diviſion deſtined for the city of Cojohuacan, 


and aſſigned thirty-three horſes, one hundred and ſixty- eight foot ſoldiers, 
under three other captains, with two pieces of artillery, and more than 
twenty-five thouſand allies. To Gonzales de Sandoval he gave twenty- 
four horſes, one hundred and ſixty- three Spaniſh infantry, under two 
captains with two cannons, and the allies of Chalco, Huexotzinco, and 
Cholula, who were more than thirty-thouſand i in number, and ordered 
him firſt to go and deſtroy the city of Iztapalapan, and then to encamp 
himſelf wherever he thou ght he could moſt effectually hem in the Mexi- 
cans. Cortes, in ſpite of the remonſtrances made him by his captains 
and ſoldiers, took the command of the brigantines, where he thought 
his aſſiſtance would be moſt neceſſary. He diſtributed among the 


- thirteen brigantines three hundred and twenty-five Spaniards and thir- 


teen falconets, aſſigning to each brigantine a captain, twelve ſoldiers, and 
as many rowers ; ſo that the whole army deſtined to begin the ſiege of 
the capital, conſiſted of nine hundred and ſeventeen ð paniards, and more 
than ſeventy- five thouſand auxiliary troops ) which number was ſoon 
after increaſed, as we ſhall find, to two hundred thouſand and more. . 
All the other troops which had repaired to Tezcuco, either remained 
there to be employed when it was neceſſary, or returned to their own _ 
places of abode, as they were not too diſtant from the capital to be 
ſpeedily ſummoned whenever it was requiſite. . 
Olid and Alvarado departed together with their troops from Trense, | 
to go to their reſpeCtive poſts aſſigned them by the general. Among 
the higher ranks of Tlaſcalans who accompanied Alvarado, were the. 
young. Xicotencatl, and his couſin Pilteuctli. In a quarrel which 
happened, the latter was wounded by a Spaniard, who, regardleſs 
of the orders publiſhed by the general, or the reſpect due to that perſon, 


was near occaſioning the deſertion of the Tlaſcalans. This outrage diſ- 


(-m) Solis ſays, that Bernal Diaz complains often that the allies gave them more hidrance 
than aſſiſtance ; but this is totally falſe, for Bernal Diaz on the contrary frequently ſays, that .- 
the allies were of great aſſiſtance, and fought courageouſly againſt the Mexicans ; ; The Tlaſ- 
*« calans our friends, he ſays, in chap. 151. aſſiſted us greatly neg the whole war, like 
66 brave people.“ 


guſted 
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gave permiſſion to Pilteuctſi to return to be cured in his native country. 
Licotencatl, who, on account of his rank as well as his relation to Pil- 
teuctli, was moſt ſenſible of the inſult, finding no other way to be revenged, 
ſecretly abandoned the army, and, with ſo: me other Tlaſcalans, took the 
road to Tlaſcala. Alvarado gave immediate advice of this to Cortes, 
who ordered Ojeda to overtake and ſeize him; and after being taken 


made him he publicly hanged in the city of Tezcuco (u), as Herrera and £ 
Torquemada ay, or in a place near to it as Bernal Diaz affirms; it 


having bern firſt publiſhed by a herald, that the cauſe of his condemri- 


ation was his having deſerted, and excited the Tlaſcalans againſt the 
Spaniards. le is probable. that Cortes would not have riſked the exetu- 
tion of ſuch a ſentence, if he had not firſt obtained, «s Herrera ex- 


preſsly uffirms, the conſent of che ſenate of Tlaſcala; which was not 


difficult, conſidering their ſeverity in puniſhing - crimes even when 
cothymitted: by the moſt eminent perſons; and the particular hatred alſo 


which they bore to that prince, whoſe pride and arrogance of charactet 


they could not endure. So alarming a puniſhment, which: ought nad 
turally to have inflamed the minds of the Tlaſcalans againſt the Spaniards, 
intimitated them to ſuch a'degice;'as well as tho other allies, that from 
that time forward they abſerved; inore punctually the articles of war, 
and kept under more ſubordination to thoſe ſtrangers who- were theit 
leaders; the Spaniards profiting even from their faults and miſeonduct: 
but the Tlaſcalans were not afraid to make many demonſtratibns of Theis 
eſteem and veneration for that ptince, bewailing his death and diftribut- 
ing his cloatlis as precious relics among themſelves, and celebrating, 
as is probable, his funeral with uſual honours. - The family and Pro- 


perty of Kiochoneat! were adjudged to the king of be e aw 
3114 2: 17 41 17 nn of 1000 fl 20 

69 c dee 3 megtion af this event: it is pribable he had benen motives; for, 
concealing it. Solis thinks it impoſlible that Xicote! cat! was puniſhed in Tezcuco ; . Becauſe 
<« Cartes would have riſked too much by- the execution of ſo violent à fentence under the yes 
of ſo many Tlaſcalans, who would naturally have been ſhocked and diſguſted at ſo igno- 
« minious a puniſhment being inflicted on one of the firſt men of their nation.” But Cor- 
tes riſked a great deal more, when he impriſoned Montezuma in his own court, and under 


the eyes of a much ſuperior number of Mexicans, why auſt have, been 1 ſeunble of the: 
outrage done to the firſt man : of their nation. 
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guſted them extremely, and made them expreſs tlieir diſſatisfaction in BOOK x. 
an open manner. Ojeda, their leader, endeavoured to pacify them, _ 
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to Tezeuco. In his family were thirty wives, and amongſt his pro- 
perty a large quantity of gold. 
Alvarado and Olid continued their march towards Tlacopan, where 


their object was to break the aqueduct of Chapoltepec, to cut off the 


water from the Mexicans ; but they were unable to execute this mea- 
fyre without ſurmounting a powerful reſiſtance from the enemy, who, 


having foreſeen the blow, had made preparations both by land and 
water for their defence. They were ſoon defeated, and the Tlaſcalans 


in purſuing them killed twenty, and made ſeven or eight priſoners. 
Having fo ſucceſsfully accompliſhed this ſtep, thoſe two commanders 
reſolved to go by the way of Tlacopan, to take ſome ditch by aflault ; 
but ſo great was the multitude of Mexicans who came againſt them, 
and ſo thick the ſhower of arrows, darts, and ſtones, which were 


thot at them, that eight Spaniards were killed and more than. fifty 


wounded, and they with difficulty were able to retreat in ſhame to 
Tlacopan, where Alvarado encamped, according to. the order of the 
general, and Olid marched to Cojohuacan on the thirtieth day of May, 


conſecrated that year to the ſolemnity of Corpus Domini, on which 


day began, according to the e made by Cortes, the ſiege 


ef Mexico 


While Alvarado and Olid v were em layed. i in filling up forile ditches 


which were made upon the border of the lake, and were repairing ſome 


paſſages for the convenience of the cavalry, the commander Sandoval, 
with the number of Spaniards above mentioned, and with more than 
thirty-five thouſand allies, marched. from Tezcuco on the thirty-firſt of 
May, with an intent to take the city of Iztapalapan by affault, againſt 
which. Cortes was particularly bent. Sandoval made. his. entry there, 
committing terrible devaſtation and havoc by fire upon. the houſes and 


by his arms upon the inhabitants, who in terror attempted to ſave their 


lives by water. Cortes, in order to attack at the ſame time that part 
of the city which was contiguous to the water, after having made the 


whole lake be ſounded, embarked. with his people in his brigantines, 


and proceeded, by means of fails and oars towards Iztapalapan. He 


ſtruck ground near to an inſulated little mountain, at a ſmall diſtance 
from that city, the top of which was occupied by a numerous enemy, 


reſolved to defend themſelves and annoy the Spaniards as much as poſ- 
8 ſible. 
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ſible. Cortes diſembarked there, and, with one hundred and fifty men, BOOK X. 
ſurmounting the ſteepneſs and difficulty of the aſcent and the reſiſtance ff 
the enemy, took the mount and killed all the Mexicans who defended it. 
But they had hardly taken poſſeſſion of it, when they perceived a flret 
of boats coming againſt them, which had been ſummoned there by a 
ſignal of ſmoke, that, on the firſt appearance of the brigantines, 
was made from that little mountain and from ſome temples in that 
neighbourhood. The Spaniards immediately re-embarked and ſtood 
without moving upon their defence, until at length being favoured: 
with a freſh breeze which ſprung up ſuddenly, and increaſing the velo- 
city of the brigantines, with the impulſe of the oars, they ruſhed vio- 
lently upon the boats, breaking ſome of them to pieces and overſetting U 9 
others. Some of the enemy were killed by balls and many were 
drowned ; all the others fled, and were purſued for eight * 10 the ö 
brigantines, as far as the capital. | 
The commander Olid, as ſoon as he Sifcovered from a temple of 
Cojohuacan the engagement of the brigantines, marched with his troops 
in order of battle along the road which led to Mexico; took ſome 
ditches and trenches, and killed a number of the enemy. Cortes, on 
his part, collected that night all his brigantines, and went with them to 
attack the baſtion, which, as we have already mentioned, was erected 
in that angle which was formed by the junction of the road of Cojo- 
| Huacan with the road of Iztapalapan. He made the attack by land as 
well as water, and in ſpite of the bravery with which it was defended 
by the Mexican garriſon poſted there, he took it, and made a horrid 
laughter, with two large pieces of cannon, of the multitude which'co- 
vered the lake as well as the road. That place, called by the Mexicans 
Koloc, appeared extremely advantageous to Cortes for the eſtabliſhment 
of his camp, and it certainly would not have been eaſy to have found 
another more ſuitable to his deſighs ; for, by means of it he became 
maſter of the prin cipal road and that part of the lake where the greateſt 
ſuccours could enter to the city, and beſides that of the road of -Cojo- 
huacan which formed a communication with the camp of Olid, The 
ſmall diſtance of that place from the camps of Cojohuacan and Tlaco- 
= pan was of great importante to Cortes, in giving his orders with expe- 
| Y 2 2 dition, 
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. dition, and to render aſſiſtance when it proved neceflary.” In ſhort, its 
vicinity to Mexico contributed to make every attack more eaſy. | 
There he aſſembled his brigantines, and abandoning the expedition 
againſt Iztapalapan, formed a reſolution to give very ſoon a'commence- 
ment to his operations. He ordered to his camp one half of the troops of 
Cojohuacan, and fifty choſen ſoldiers ſrom the troops under Sandoval. 
That night he heard a great body of enemies coming towards his 
camp. The Spaniards, knowing that the Mexicans were not uſed to 
combat by night unleſs when they were ſecure of victory, were at firſt 
apprehenſive ; but, although they received ſome hurt from the enemy, S 
they obliged them by the fire of 'their artillery and muſkets to retire to 
the city. The next day they found themſelyes attacked by a prodigi- 
ous multitude of warriors, who enlarged their number in the i imagination | 
of the Spaniards with dreadful howls. The ſupply expedted from Co- g 
johuacan being arrived, Cortes made a ſally with his people in order of 
battle. They fought with great courage and obſtinacy on both ſides, 
but the Spaniards, and their allies took one ditch and an intrenchment, | 
and did ſo much damage to the Mexicans with their artillery and horſes, 
that they, were compelled to retreat to their city; and becauſe, by that 
part of the lake which was to the weſt of the road, they were much 
annoyed by the veſſels of the Mexicans, Cortes made one of the ditches 
be enlarged, that the brigantines might paſs there, which immediately 
charged impetuouſly upon them, purſued them as far as the "On wy. 
ſet fire to ſome houſes of the ſuburbs. | 
In the meanwhile, Sandoval having RON terminated, Weit 
not without infinite peril, the expedition of Iztapalapan, marched with 
his troops towards Cojohuacan. On his way thither, he was attacked 
by the troops of Mexicaltzinco, but he defeated them, and ſet fire to 5 
the city. Cortes, appriſed of his march, and alſo of a great ditch 
which had been recently made in that road, ſent two brigantines to 
facilitate the paſſage to the army. It marched towards Cojohuacan, and 
Sandoval came with ten cavalty to the camp of Cortes. When he ar- 
rived there he found the Spaniards in combat with the Mexicans: the 
fatigue of the journey and the battle of Mexicaltzinco was not ſufficient | 
to reſtrain him from engaging : he joined battle with his uſual courage, 
but while fighting he was ee in the leg by a dart, and many other 


Spaniards 
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Spaniards were wounded with him. Thoſe advantages, if we may call BOOK. A 
them ſo, are little in compariſon with the loſs which the Mexicans ſuſ- T 
tained that day, or the dread which the fire of the artillery excited in them; | 
which was ſo great, that for ſome days they durſt not come near the Spaniſh 
camp. The Spaniards continued for fix days in continual ſkirmiſhes ; the | 
brigantines ſailing round the capital, ſet fire to many houſes of the ſuburbs, 

and in their expeditions diſcovered a large and deep canal, by which 

they could eaſily enter the city. This was in future a W ON of 

great advantage to the Spaniards. | | 1805 

Alvarado, on his part, hemmed in the Mexicans as much as poſlible, 
by taking at different encounters ſome ditches and intrenchments on 
the road of Tlacopan; but ſome of his men were killed, and many 
wounded. He obſerved, | that by the road of Tepejacac, ſituated to- 
wards the north, proviſions were continually introduced to the city, 
and perceived alſo, that by that road the beſieged could eaſily eſcape, 
when they ſound they could no longer reſiſt the beſiegers. He com- 
municated this obſervation to Cortes, who commanded Sandoval to 80 
with one hundred and eighteen Spaniards and a very ſtrong army of 
allies to occupy that place, and intercept the ſupplies which ſhould 
come that way to the enemy. Sandoval obeyed, though ſtill unreco- 
vered of the wound in his leg, and took poſſeſſion without oppoſition 
of that ſtation, by which means every communication of the Mexicans 
with other cities by land was cut off (o). 1 ; 

This being done, Cortes determined to make an entry the next day "FS OPT 
into the city, with more than five hundred Spaniards and more than . 
eighty. thouſand allies from Tezcuco, Tlaſcala, Chalco, and Huexot- the beſiegers 
zinco, leaving ſome cavalry with ten thouſand allies to guard the ite Mexico. 
camp ; ordering Sandoval and Alvarado to enter there at the ſame 
time, cach by his different road, wille their troops, which were not leſs 


=”) 1 Doctor Roberiſon 1 dar Cortes ONE to attack the city at three different places-; 
from Tezcuco, on the eaſt fide of the lake; from Tacuba, on the weſt ; and from Cuzocan 
(that is, Cojohuacan), in the ſouth; thoſe cities, he adds, commanded the principal cauſe- 
ways which led to the capital, and were built for its defence : but this is an.error ; becauſe to 
the eaſtward there was not, nor could be, any road which led to the capital, on account of the 
depth of the lake. Sandoval did not encamp in Tezcuco,. from Ua it. was | impoſlible to 
attack Mexico, but in Tepejacac, , towards the north. 


than 
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BOOK X. than eighty thouſand in number. Cortes marched along his road, with 
nis numervus army well marſhalled and flanked by the brigantines ; but 
had advanced only a ſhort way when they met with a broad deep ditch 
and intrenchment more than ten feet high. The Mexicans courage- 
ouſly oppoſed their paſſage, but being beat back by the artillery from 
the brigantines, the Spaniards paſſed, purſuing the enemy as far as the 
city, where they found another great ditch and a ſtrong and high in- 
trenchment. The force of the water in this ditch, the monſtrous. 
ſwarms of the enemy who aſſembled to defend it, their dreadful and 
menacing airs and the unceaſing ſhower of arrows, darts, and ſtones, 
which they diſcharged, ſtaggered for ſome time the reſolution of the 
Spaniards ; but having at length, with the fire of all the artillery and 
other arms, driven thoſe from the intrenchments who defended: them, 
the army paſſed and advanced, taking other ditches and intrenchments, 
unto the principal ſquare of the city, which was full of people. In 
ſpite of the havoc they ſaw made on the multitude by a large cannon 
planted in.the entrance of the ſquare, the Spaniards dared not to enter 
there, until the general himſelf, reproaching them for their i ignominious 
fear and charging intrepidly upon the enemy, infuſed new courage into 
his ſoldiers. The Mexicans, intimidated by ſuch great intrepidity, 
fled for ſhelter within the incloſure of the greater temple, and finding 
themſelves attacked there alſo, they took refuge in the upper area of 
the temple, whither they were ſtill purſued ; but all on a ſudden the 
Spaniards found themſelves attacked behind by other Mexican troops, 
and reduced to ſuch difficulty, that not being able to withſtand the fury 
of the enemy neither within the incloſure nor without in the ſquare, 
they were obliged to retire to the road by which they had entered the 
city, leaving the piece of artillery in poſſeſſion of the enemy. A little 
time after, three or four horſes came ſeaſonably into the ſquare, and 
the enemy being perſuaded that the whole cavalry was coming g againſt 
them, went into confuſion from the fear they had of thoſe lige and 
fiery animals, and ignominiouſly abandoned the temple and the ſquare, 
| | which were immediately occu pied by the 8 paniards. Ten or twelve 
Mexican nobles were fortified in the upper area of the great temple; 
but. in ſpite of their obſtinate reſiſtance,” they were vanquiſhed and 
| killed by thoſe who attacked them. The Spaniſh army in its retreat 


ſet 
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{ct fire to the largeſt and moſt beautiful houſes on the road of Iztapa- 
lapan, though. not without. the utmoſt danger, on. account of the im- 
petuoſity with which. the Mexicans attacked the rear, and the annoy- 
ance they ſuffered: from the terraces. Alvarado and Sandoval made 
great havoc of the Mexicans with their troops, and the allies received 
on this day great encomiums from the Spaniſh general. 

The forces of the Spaniards were daily ſo much increaſed with freſh 
ſupplies, and with. the Mliance of new cities and whole provinces ; 
that although there were not in their three camps at firſt more than 
ninety thouſand men, in. the ſpace of a few days they amounted ta 
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two hundred and forty thouſand. The new king of Tezcuco, in order 


to manifeſt his gratitude to Cortes, endeavoured to gain the whole 
nobility of his kingdom to his party, and equipped an army of fifty 
thouſand men, which he ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, under 
the command. of a Prince, his brother; a youth, of whaſe bravery all 
ancient hiſtorians give teſtimony, and, amongſt others, Cortes himſelf, 
who boaſts of the ſeaſonableneſs and importance of his aid.. That 
prince remained with thirty thouſand men in the camp. of Cortes, and 
the other twenty thouſand were diſtributed in the camps of Sandoval and 
Alvarado. This ſupply. of tho king of Tezcuco was quickly followed 
by the confederacy. of the Xochimilcas, and the Otomies, the moun- 
taineers, with: the Spaniards, which new troops added twenty thouſand 
men to the army of Cortes. 

There was nothing wanting to this general for the completion: of 
the liege, but the prevention of the ſupplies. which were introduced 

by. water into the city, Retaining ſeven of the brigantines, he there- 
fore ſent the other fix towards. that part of the lake which was between 

Tlacopan and:Tepejacac, that there they might be ready to aſſiſt the 

camps of Sandoval and Alvarado, when thoſe commanders ſhould re- 


quite it; but while not employed by them, they were to cruize tro | 


by two, and endeavour to intercept all the veſſels which were tranſs. 
porting either men or proviſions: to the city. 

Cortes, finding he had now a ſufficient number of allied troops, de- 
| termined, in the courſe of three days to make an entry into the city. 
He gaye the neceſſary orders for this purpoſe, and on the day appointed 


he marched with the greater part of his cavalry, with three hundred. 
infantry, 
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infantry, ſeven brigantines, and innumerable multitudes of allies. 
They found the ditches open, the intrenchments thrown up, and the 
enemy well prepared to reſiſt them; but notwithſtanding this, they 
took all the ditches and intrenchments, which were formed between 
them and the principal ſquare of Tenochtitlan. Here the army made 
a halt, Cortes not permitting them to proceed forward, without leaving 
all the difficult paſſes which they had taken levelled ; but while ten 
thouſand of the allies were buſied in filling up the ditches, others ſet 


fire to and demoliſhed ſome of the temples, houſes, and palaces, and, 


amongſt others, that of king Axajacatl, where the-Spaniards were for- 
merly quartered, and the celebrated palace of birds of Montezuma. 


After having committed thoſe hoſtilities with great difficulty and dan- 


ger, on account of the efforts which the Mexicans made to hinder 
them, Cortes ſounded a retreat, which was happily effected, although 
the rear- guard was inceſſantly harraſſed by the troops of the enemy. 


The ſame thing was performed by Sandoval and Alvarado in their 


quarter. This was indeed a day of great fatigue to the Spaniards and 
their allies, but likewiſe of unſpeakable affliction to the Mexicans, as. 
much on account of ſo many beautiful /edifices' which were deſtroyed, 
as the ſcorn and mockery they ſuffered from their own vaſſals who were 
leagued with the Spaniards, and from their mortal enemies the Tlaſca- 
lans, who, while they combated, ſhewed the arms and legs of the 
Mexicans whom they had ſlain, and threatened to eat them that ni night 
to their ſupper, as in fact they ei 2 
The next day, in order to give no time to thi Mexibaily to aig the 
ditches which had been filled up, or repair the intrenchments which 
had been beat down, Cortes ſet out early from his camp, in the fame 
manner as the preceding day; but, in ſpite of his diligence, the Mexi- 
cans had already renewed the greater part of the fortifications, and de- 
fended them ſo obſtinately, that the army of the beſiegers could not 
take them till after a moſt furious engagement of- five hours. The 
army puſhed forward, and took two ditches on the road of Tlacopan ; 
but the day being now near finiſhed, they retired to their camp, fight- 
ing all the way with the troops of the enemy, who fell upon the rear- 
guard. The armies of Sandoval and Alvarado had ſimilar conteſts, the 
beleged "0g obliged: to oppoſe, at me ſame time, three moſt numer- 
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ous ar mies, ſuperior to them in arms, in horſes, in the brigantines, and BOOK X. 


in military diſcipline. Alvarado, on his fide, had now demoliſhed all —— 


the houſes, from one end to the other, on both ſides of the road of 


Tlacopan (e), for the habitations of the capital were continued on that 


road unto the contment or main ** Mk to * accounts 1 


of Cortes and Bernal Dia. 

Cortes whuld willingly have ſaved hls tons the trduble. ah 4 fatigue 
Ri repeating their. engagements to take the fame ditches and 
but he could not leave a garriſon to preſerve thoſe acqui- 
Atlas; without facrificing it to the fury of the enemy, nor- was he 
wüling tu encamp within the city, as ſome of his captains hdviſed him; 
for, !befides xhe inceſſant aſſault Which. they... muſt have endured 
from the enemy, they could not from thence ſo cafily as. innen, 
of Roloc prevent ſupplies from coming into the cit. 

While faccoure weit daily diminiſtiiog tothe beſieged, chidſeofthobe- ers, + " "ne 
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eg mY hs peel fr6ni the Spaniards, Nad e mubh 


2 e 
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mined to loſe their lives ſooner than their liberty. Hel reſo 
fore-taimake continued entries intoothe city) in oder to ch them 
by heſtilities to: aſla for that peace: which: they had atfuſedl. He formed 

twa'atmamerits of his veſſels, each confi 


their pqwer. He gave orders 40 Sandꝰονiᷓ. an 8 the, 
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and requeſted of them that they would not only aſſiſt him with their 
troops and veſſels, but likewiſe tranſport materials for the erection of 
huts along that road; for it being now the ſeaſon of rain, his W 


ſuffered much from the want of habitations. 


His demand was ſo readily complied with, that they fad 8 
a large body of troops, the number of which is not known, to be under 


the command of Cortes, and three thouſand veſſels to aſſiſt the brigan- 
tines in their operations. In theſe they tranſported the materials, with 
- which they built ſuch a number of barracks, that all the Spaniards, and 
two thouſand Indians employed in their fervice, were convenieptly. ac- 


commodated; for the majority of the allied troops 


Cojohuacan, four miles diſtant ſrom Xoloc j and, not conterit with | 
giving this aſſiſtance, they brought many Een P ON: _— 
ticularly fiſh and. cherries in great quantities. 


Cortes, finding himſelf ſo well reidfoicednxich troops, ee wo 


| on three days ſucceſſively into the: city, making dreadful Houghter-af 
the citizens. He was. inclined td imagine that; the heſiqgeili would 


neceſſarily ſurrender, ſeeing fach an exceſſive number df troops armed 


_ againſt them, and having experienced the guinous effects of their ob- 


Rinacy : but in this he Was miſtakeny, for abe Manieans wgtendeter- 
bred xhtre· 


ſting of threct higzntines and 
fifteen hundred ſmall boats, ordering: them to proceed: towahds the 
city, to ſet fre to. its houſes, and do the Mexagaps:all-the miſchief. ia 


pn, their fide, while he with all his Spaniards, and cighty,.th oy 
"I by what, appears,. marched, as uſual by the toad of” 208 lapan 
towards the city, but without being able tq gain, neſcher in his not | 
other entries which he made in-thoſe.particulas, days, any, other. adwan= 
tage than that of gradually yeduging.,ths number-of che wngmye;;do- 
moliſhing ſome of their buildin 18, and advancing: daily ſome little way 


farther: tor the purpoſe of opening a a communication with the eng 155 


| Wed. although ih it was not in bis Same to effet it. uy % 


en es 012 b b edn fence chad a0 d 6 5304 wes A 
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Alvarado and all his troops, ſeconded by the brigantines, had already taken 
-poſſefiion of a temple, which ſtood in a little ſquare in the road of Tla- 
copan, in hich he maintained from that time a garriſon, in ſpite of the 
violent aſſaults of the Mexicans. He had alſo taken ſome-ditches: and 
entrenchments, and knowing that the greateſt! force of the enemy was 
in Flatelolco, here the king Quaubtemotzin reſided, and numbers of 
the:inhabitants:of'Tcnachtitlan had reſorted, he directed his operations 
towards that quarter; but; although he fought frequently with all .his 


fraovthe:gallant,oppdfition;ofitha beſieged· In thoſe engagements many 
perichetk pa 1bath-fides. Id one H che firft conteſts a ſtrong and con: 
mage ou warriar-pf Tlatelolpo, Henke, like one of the Otomies, with 


chan thigld and hege ſſangß, made bas/appearance;, and running moſt 
2 s; the, etagers,, che trem his three ſtones 


oy onder in the allies, Th o endeavaured, dy; every BEE to 


intg their hands, hut could never take, him, for in eyery 
ment he 7 ec 1970 105 100 40775 1 8 Ls TERS ols 
to, 11 ESers, havin 81 5 as, N —ð ſwiftne feet to make. bis 


Cape, as of in his arms, to Arike his ub ide name ' of this 
; i 24 £33 4 Fes 1 
celebrated'h ero of Tiateloleo v was s T: =lacatzin, oy 

Jos Kay 18 4 17510 92 311. 
"77 19 5 7 lated with fore, Vantages 
Arove þ 5 


2 „ e 


r. 


| getting, through, his ſucceſs, ta n make it be filled up, as his ee 
9 he advanced with forty or "fifty Spaniards,” and ſome: : 


The M. wo 5 this 1 ne Fleck, ſoon po ured 1 in num - ha 


W 10 it "he 


„ and defeat and, p 
A Ihen ſome of of ihe Ale oe 


70 flit Skt, Ys repatling 


72 


a 


were Nan ſtantly Herificed! in fight of FAlvarado' This people, i in the greater 


temple. of Adele. Co ortes w Was extremely troubled at this difalter, as 
it mult 12 increaſed the courige 2 and pride of theenem 


mediate 19.1 lacgp pan; an, fo Sire a 9 h 50 


82 02 


nd went 15 


nere 


ane 


ſuceeſliyely | 


eff 40g 03th Bb Sea hes: AO, he knocked 


doven, a-Spaniand, I kſs indignation. among them than f - 


Le Ralls 2 anche, and arm among "others, one 
hich” was v2 fifty feet "broad; and'more than ſever feet 4 7 but for- 
had 


> fou our I injards priſoners, = 


rado for his 
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force of b land and water, he eouldinot. advance Where he wiſhed, ; 


an Ic ben bapilli, or breaſt-plate, gf otton, and ith, no other arms 


obtained over the writs l . 
60 püſn To rivard 4 realy as the market-place : he had all 
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diſobedience and raſhneſs ; but when he was informed how cmirageouſly 


he had conducted himſelf that day, and taken poſſeſſion of the moſt 


difficult poſts, he gave him only a kind admonition, and inculeated his 
former orders reſpecting the manner of making his entry. | | 


The troops of Xochimilco, Cuitlahuac, and other cities on the "VER 
which were in the camp of Cortes, willing to profit by the opportu- 
nity which preſented itſelf in the entries which the Spaniards made, to 


plunder the houſes of the capital, availed themſelves of a moſt abo- 


minable piece of treachery. They ſent a.ſecret'embathy to king Quauh- 
temotzin, declaring their Inviolable” fidelity to the crown, and com- 
plaining of the Spaniards, becauſe they had foreed the to take arms 
againſt their natural lord; and- adding, that they defigried on their 
next entry to unite with the Mexicans againſt thoſe enemies of their 
country, to kill them all, and thus: put an end to his calamities- 
The king praiſed theif reſolution, Hþpotnted' that! the the poſts which 
they were to occupy, and alſo returned em gifts 4 in reward of cheit 


pretended fidelity. Thoſe traitors entered the city as uſiial, ahnt feign+ 


ing at firſt to turn their arms againſt the Spaniards, began afterwards 
to plunder the houſes of the Mexican, killing thoſe whooppoſed them, 
and imptiſoning the women and ch dren ; but the Mexicans/ſboh' de 
tecting their perfidy, f fell upon them with ſuch mercileſs fury. that al- 
moſt every one of them atoned for his treachery with his lik. A great 
many of them were killed in the conteſt, and the others, who Were made 
priſoners, were immediately, facrificed by order, of the king This 
treaſon appears to have been both deſigned and executed yt en 
loweſt of the * of thoſe cities, who, are- always , ilty; of fach 
meanneſles. | hs 
Jyenty days were now 7 paſt i in which the Spend had "Re con-- 
al entries into the city.. Some. captains. and ſoldiers weary, of ſo - 
many repeated engagements, | the fruits of which appeared ſtill very - WP 
ſtant to them, complained to the general, and carneſtly. conjured. him, | 
to exert all the forces he had in one deelbve blow, which would end: 
all his dangers and fatigues. The deſign formed by them was to ad-- 
vance as far as the center of Tlatelolco, where the Mexicans had aſ- 


ſembled all cheir forces, and attempt to ruin them i in one: night, or at: 


aA 


4 
— 


leaſt bring them to a ſurrender. 5 Cortes, „Who well knew the. immi- 
: nent 


— 
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nent danger of this enterprize, ſtrove to divert them from it with all BOOK x. 
his arguments; but. thoſe being of no avail, nor being able to reject a 


meaſure which had been almoſt generally adopted, yielded at laſt to 


their importunities. He ordered Sandoval to join Alvarado with one 
hundred and fifteen Spaniards and ten — - to put the cayalry in. 


ambuſcade, and carry off the baggage under pretence of making a de- 


parture, and abandoning the ſiege of the city, in order that the Mexi- 


_ cans, by being induced to purſue them, might be attacked. by. the ca- 
valry in their rear; to aim at gaining poſſeſſion, by the aſſiſtance of fix. 
brigantines, of that great dite where Alvarado was defeated, making it 


road well aecormodated for a retreat, nnen nein 
ene eee 

On the: diy od fir the een affialt, Corea marched e 
five horſes, with alt his infantry; and more than an hundred thouſand. 
allies. His brigantines, with more than three thouſand canoes, form- 


ed' the two wings of his army on both ſides of the rdad. He entered 
the city without oppoſition, and quickly divided his army into three 


Forts, that they might each, by three different roads, arrive at the ſame 
time in the ſquare of the market. The command of the firſt diviſion 
was given to Julian Alderete, treafurer to the king, who was the per- 
foh that had moſt earneſtly preſſed Cortes to undertake this expedition ; 
and he was ordered to proceed through the principal and largeſt road 


with ſeventy Spaniards, ſeven horſes, and twenty thouſand allies. Of 
| the other two roads, which led from the great road of Tlacopan to the 


fqua vare of the market, the leaſt confined, was aſſigned to the captains. 
Andrea dd Tapia, and George Alvarado, brother of P. de Alvarado, 


narroweſt and mot difficult, the general charged himſelf with, having 
one hundred ſoldiers, and the body of the auxiliary troops, leaving the 
cavalry and artillery in the entry to each road. The parties entered all 


at one time, and engaged coutageouſſy. In the beginning the Mexi- 


cans made ſome reſiſtance, but afterwards feigning cowardios, they re- 
tteated, abandoning the ditches to the Spaniards, in order that, allured. 


by the hopes of victory, they might run themſelves into greater dan- 


gers. Some Spaniards * forward to the. ſtreets near to the ſquare 


be filled up and levelled ; to advance not a ſtep without leaving the 


with eighty Spaniards, and upwards of ten thouſand allies; and the 
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of the market, unwarily leaving behind them a broad ditch badly fill- 
ed up, and when they were moſt ardently advancing, and ſtriving Who 
ſhould firſt enter into that. ſquare, they heard the formidable ſound of 
the horn of the god: Painalton, which was blown by the prieſts in 
caſes of public and preſſing neceſſity; to excite the people to arms. 
Iminediately ſuch a multitude of Mexicans affeinbled; and poured with 
ſuch fury upon the Spaniards and allies, that they threw them into 
confuſion, and compelled them to return pretipitately back towards 
the ditch, which was apparently filled uꝑ with faggots, and other light 
materials; but when: they attempted to paſs, i it ſunk with the weight and 
violence of the multitudel Here the ſharpeſt conflict and greateft peril of 
the fugitives happened; for beiriy -uciable at the ſame time to defend theme 
ſelves and paſs by ſwimming, they were wounded and taken by the Mexi-: 
cans. Cortes, who with the uſual diligence of a good general, had advanc- 
ed to the ditch when his defeated troopg arrived there, undeavoureti to 
ſtop their flight by his cries, that their diſurder and confuſion night not 
increaſe the ſlaughter made of thetn by ahe enemy; but / words are not · 
capable of reſtraining the flight of a difordered multitude to whom feat 


adds wings: Pierced with-vexation.at the diſaſters of his people, and 


regardleſs of his own perſonal danger, he approached to dhe ditch. to 
fave all thoſe he could. Some were got out diſarmed, ſome W e 


and ſome almoſt drowned. He at laſt put them into ſome order to 


proceed towards che camp, he himſelf remaining behind with from 
twelve to twenty men to guard their rear; but they had hardly began 
to march, when he found himſelf in a narrb paſt ſurrounded by te 
enemy. That day would certainly have been his laſt, in ſpite of the 


extraordinary bravery: with which he dęfended himſelf, and with tis 


life all hopes would have fled of the conqueſt of Mexico, if the Mexi- 


 cansf{inſtead of wiſhing to kill him, which was frequently in their 


power, had not eagerly ſtrove to take him alive, to honour. their gods. 
with the facrifice of fo illuſtrious a victim. They had already ſeized 
him, and were leading him off for this purpoſe, when his people, ap- 
priſed of his being a priſoner, came ſpeedily to relieve him. Cortes 
owed his life and his liberty to a ſoldier of his guard, called Chriſtoval | 


de Olea, a man of infinite courage. and great dexterity in arms; who, 


2 hf 9 occaſion, had reſcued him from ſimilar danger, and up- 


on 


Fr; ,thouſand:alhes, and more 
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on this ſaved him at the riſk of his own life, by cutting off with one BOOK X. 


ſtroke of his ſword, the arm of that Mexican who had taken him. 


Cortes was indebted in like manner for his liberty to the prince D. C. 
Ixtlilxochitl, and to a brave Tlaſcalan, named Temacatzin. 

The Spaniards at laſt, though not without | the: greateſt difficulty, 
and a number of wounds, got upon the great road of Tlacopan, when 
Cortes was able to rally them, and took himſelf the rear-guard with 

the cavalry ; but the boldneſs and fury with which the Mexicans pur- 
ſued them were ſuch, that it appeared impoſſible for them to eſcape 
with their lives. The diviſions which had entered by the other two 
roads, had alſo, had terrible encounters; but, becauſe they had been 
more careful i in filling up the ditches, their retreat was leſs difficult 
. when Cortes ordered them to march to the greater ſquare o Tenoch- 
titlan, where they all, collected. From thence they diſcovered, with 
the utmoſt mortification,” the ſmoke. of copal ariſing from the ſtoves. 
of the greater Temple, which the Mexicans were burning a8 thankſ- 
giving for the victory they had obtained; but the vexation was , till 
' tropger, when they ſaw the heads of ſome Spaniards thrown towards 
them hy the Mexicans, to diſpirit them, and when they heard a report 
chat the. commanders Alvarado and Sandayal were ſlain. From the ſquare 
they proceeded by the road of Eee, e ee Kill purſued 132 
by a multitude of. the enemy. % pi 
Alvarado and Sandoval had made. an effort to enter into.the quare of 
[the market by. a road, which led from that of Tlacapan to. Tlatelolca, 
_and.had;adyanced their operations fo, far: as to. poſt at a little diſtance 
from that ſquare, but upon; ſeeing the ſacrifices. of the. Spaniards, 1 0 
L e the Mexicans ſay, that Cortes and Bere were, kill- 
2 though with the greateſt difficulty ; for the enemy, =» 
"ith w e eee thaſe who had. de- OP 
Tee troops; SEE ent nia ved; lid, un fates) 
1 ſuftajned, by, the beliegers n that day was ſeven horſgs, a 
1 arms and hats, and a piece o ler auen al are 
than, firty Spaniards, rt. killed: in battle, 
part made priſaners, and immediately ſacrificed. in the greater; temple | 
Tal Thtclplog, in eke the ehre 15 e. TO — 


* 
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| Qeer, XXV. In the mean while the Spaniards kept themſelves upon, the defhnie 
33 in their camps, curing their wounded; and recruiting themſelves for 
gantines and future combats ; but in order alſo that the Mexicans might not avail 
he 2 * themſelves of their idleneſs, Cortes ordered the brigantines to go two 


Cans. 
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BOOK x. wound in his leg, and not one of the beſiegers hardly came off with- 
——Y— out being either wounded or otherwiſe diſcomfited. 

The Mexicans celebrated the victory for eight ſucceſſive days with 

illuminations and muſic in their temples ; they ſpread the fame of it 

through all the kingdom, and ſent the heads of the Spaniards through 
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all the provinces of the empire who had rebelled againſt the crown, to 


recall them to obedience, to which many were induced. They dug 
the ditches again, repaired the intrenchments, and put the city, ex- 
cepting the temples and houſes ruined 'by the yo" into the ſtate 
it was in before the ſiege commenced. 


by two to cruize upon the lake. The Mexicans, ſenſible of the 
ſuperiorit) of the Spaniſh veſſels and arms, and though not able to 


tines. They had for this purpoſe conſtructed thirty large veſſels, called 

by the Spaniards feriaguas, well finiſhed,” and covered with thick 
| planks, to enable them to combat in them witKout ſo much danger of 
being damaged. They determined to lay an abuſcade for the brigan- 
tines in one of the ſmall woods, or thickets of reeds, formed by the 
floating fields of the lake, and fixed in ſeveral places large ſtakes under 


water, that the brigantines might ſtrike upon them and founder, or at 


Jeaft be made leſs capable of defence. Having prepared their ambu£. - | 


cade; they ſent out two or three little ordinary veſſels from among the 
reedy places of the lake, that they might, by attracking the notice of 
«he brigantines, lead them in their flight" towards che place öf the 


ambuſcade. The Spaniards, as ſoon as they -ſaw- them, gave them 


chace, but while they were in the heat of the purſait, che brigantines IN! 


ſtruck upon the ſtakes, and at the fame time, the thirty large veſſels 
came out, and attacked them on every quarter. The Spaniards were 
in great danger of loſing not only their veſſels, but their lives; but 
while the ſmall guns kept the enemy in play, ſome expert ſwimmers 
had de i cf the ſtakes, upon n from this hin- 


drance, 


* 


equal the laſt, they endeavoured in ſome meaſure to match the brigan- 
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dance; they were able to make uſe of their artillery to drive of he BOOK 
enemy. The brigantines' were a good deal damaged, the Spaniards — 
wounded, and of the two captains who commanded them, one was 
killed in the fight, and the other died in three days of hig wounds, 
The Merleant defftred theis veſſels to repeat the ſtratigem, bur Cofere 
being fectetly inforitied bf the place Where they lay, diſpeſed himſelf 
conte bügle 68 fir brigantines, and profiting by the example of : 
the ehieriy, he ordered bne brigkntine t6 crulse near the place where the 
Mexicali vefles were in ambitht: Bery' thing iſhcccoded an he Had 
_ #67 th6&Metiems; upon Reving/the brigantint, iputhed-cuiing 
meaty rod their #thbbſcade; and: when! chegiiroagingd ithicriblebres 
er Er- the- Other fue brigantines> ene outfimpes 


_ be roy begun 20 play off heir aftillenyy tit Abe ant 


— hens -the cirui viſits and fu tud me 
wi? hg veater paN , f dhe Memicang perittedi in be atinck, fame: 
% el prifoners: und miongp ien ſohim nobles, ayrbm Chrtas 
d agt nmediately bf employitg) td: f@lligit Tome /acontatnodation: | 
with hecobriof Mexidolto! en To a 4d 19d „ati 122. 25 
. rete-accordinghy font tell ag ae g.cr.xxvt. 
mant quid het hoy: mich ————— — 99 
diu dimiiniqhing, white, af the ante fe, qbeſeraf che n kingof Mecke 
avemeiting ='that-at thorleſt thay would bejobliged w yield to luperios © 
ſtrengztii /ithat althonglvthe Spaplardecdid: not enter-the.capitalito-com+ 
mit hoſtilities) in ordet tocreduon them, it would he ſaflicient/alone, ta. 
| kinder thein foom receiving Any ſupplies that they might, ſtilh han 
the'diſkſtereiwhich axraigedithent r:that if they No neee $0: pro- 
poſitions;of:: peace, he would immatlatdly::cra@; all- hoſtilities ; - the 
king ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion of his crown, with all his. gram 
teir,power,andeauthority, whach'he had hitherto £9jowed 3 thar his 79"? 
_ "fubjets ſuould remain fre, and maſters if all their property, without - Lee 
any thing being ditanded from! his ingjeſty, or: his ſubjectt. hut the dt NH e 
kee due te che king of: Spain, 4 che deer lend af all Ge 
plre; whoſe: right had been already acknowledged by: ther Mincigens EY 
thegſelves,! cas founded vn the ancient! tradition of their 1 
ehr if od ths evmeury: he! perſi bed im war, lerwoub bexleprived af his 
; _ INI TONE INE ** 25. 
wor. II. a 
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oN t laige and beautiful city totally deſtroyed: - The king conſulted with 
nis counſellors, with the generals of the army, and the heads of their 
religion; he explained to them the ſubject of the embaſſy. the; ſtate 
of the capital, the ſcarcity; of proviſions, the afflictions ot. his people 
and the {till greater eyils which threatened them, and, om tha 
ta ſpeak: their; opinians freely: Somęlof them, focgſeripg the Aue af 
che War, wert inchned: 90 peacca others, inſtigated, by. A he 
Spaniards, or the! ſentimants af : honour,  adviſed., war. „The. Prieſts, 
beHoſe authority in bis n 9 ò́! 38 in-tnches, Mpeg. NaN Rishi r 
petiadodealarel rung, again ſt pmace 3: alledging: Srerali pretanded ante 
ejos:0f tlleit gods, [whoſe indignation cut ch dr N if tre rig. 
ed go the lame of thoſg cruel, Ene of their -wwonthipe: und whoſe 
pvotectioù ou gt to: be inplated with-prayers/and:acrifiecte;. Thyn opi+ 
nim lar haſt prevailetl, fromm ah ſaperſtitous fam yrhiqhhad-felved thoſe 
minds 52nd; accordibgly;rtheuanIwcrtd the\Spaniſh:gaaughuttbat then 
would continac. the war / for they'weyodetertainod.40-dafegdahawlehves 
e the talk breath: Hf thojikad not beat moved te:thie tete 
ſuperſtition, but by a ſenſe of honour, trom au 
Saal 


Wr 488 native Berry; they would norchave>bem?! 
7,71; 4 gage e, G, gert ade fnovitabbwi ehrendes, bee Racy feud 


d d 


experten es bh 'paſt cents did not peritiie! thein td )condide jyitherpros 
mites WHieh were male them; forwhict? aceανt tit miſt Hage re: | 
| preſented to:theniſblves, ahat it was morbrodfiſtint withiidiheof he 
oe to-Gie) Witte theilt arms in their hats in defence cf their natives 
cduntry and r tban to abandon All te the rambitiow/of ighoſe 
langere; and "rolnce'cherylvlver brd neee 

ſlaverys' . % NN 4052 £111 16 noth. Nb f 1516 9 ni att de Menn | 
Ser A eee the defeat of the Spani 
Avi. roch We city of "Quathilatiuae airived-at: the camp; of Ute u obi 


„ Plain ef the great injuries. bar eas by their ebe che Mallinale 


Nolte cheſe, who, 'according te their !affirmutions, were going ind Omg, 
— racy with the Cohuicas, a very numerous nation, on purpaſe to der 
roy Quauhnahuac, becauſe they had become the: allies of the Span- 
ands, and after warb to paſs the mountains toi make an affhult, withis = 
— — * ,albough h alt 
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bimſelf rather in a ſtate to demand aſſiſtance than to give it, neverthe- 300 K 
Tels; for the reputation of the Spaniſh arms, and to prevent the blow — 
which was threatened, ſent the captain Andrea de Tapia with the meſ- 
ſengers, two hundred Spaniards, ten horſes, and a large number of 

Allies, with orders to unite themſelves with the troops of :Quathaa- = 
huac, and to do every thing which he thought would conducei tu the 


ſetvice of his king, and the ſecurity of the Spaniards. Tapia ar- 


_ cute all that was enjoined him by the general; and in a plact fituatoil | 
between 


Quauhnahuac and Malinalca, had a. pitched battle: with: the. 
eabmy; defeated, ani! purſued them to the foot: of the moyiatain; n 
whole top the city of Malitialco ſtood... Hd coults! not}: ning ts 
his wiſh, make an aſſault upon it, as it was inacceſſible ti hin cavalry, 
but he laid the country walte,/ and / the texvidays being now [enpircd, 
which war the time Hof e eee . 1 b 
camp. Wie 1953. MN 2998 CHE C20, 1413 zern: 9, enen i 113. 
000 d. Aa, tneflengers fioes/the-Dtabies of the valley of Tal- 
e n eee Mathtzincas, 
Day ai a wn ED 0 
jo ere AR * | +, oO 


| ms had 2 ke db ry a om ahe 
Mexicans th the power of the Mathazincas, and Cortes 
. from! the t ef the Otomics, the-greaz danger-he 


i 3 — 
NEE Scarccly fourteen 2days 
— 2 Cortes when he awrche® towards: the valley | 

— — Wim 'cighteen hottss, a hundred Spaniſh infantry, amd 
By Bibuſthd HLA. In their way they du ſome marks af dey | 
CCC the Matlatzincas, andwhia they. enterail: theivalley; they 
wine 8 
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ing for the Spaniards. Sandoval forded it intrepidly. with his army, 


| the preateſt. muldarſs, dutch oft them thas they would: perſuade 
| the! nation df tho;Malatzindaz:to.eDtt into. frimdduppurthi the: Say 
niarihs, by:.repteſediting;:to them be: e Which, Fhen, world 


From dhe fide daft the maig landiioscominent, the Spaniards had, 
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Look x. loaded with ſpoils, which hoivitvet, they quickly abandoned as: ſoon; as 


the Spaniards:appeared; in order to / be ſooner ready for battle. They 


paſſed a river which croſſes the valley, and ſtood upon its, border wait- 


attacked the enemy, put them to flight, and chaced them for nine 
miles into a city, where they tocdk refuge, leaving mot than a thou: 
fand of them dea oni the field. {1 Sandovalilaid. ſiege tO the city, and 
forced! the anemy to abandon, it;' and betdke themſelves to: a; fortreſs 


altliqugh+»<xpeRing -toLmeet with a. ſtrong, oppolitions; they . found 
he bortreſa r uẽ]d . Sandoval determined, as he returned. to, paſs 
through ſome ſettlements which had alſo declared themſelves hoſtile to 
chelallies af: chef Speniatdar Cbut:hedad.n0.occeion,te makeulf of 
arms agnitft there, ſer they. Mere do antipulated ati leeing, fo. gha 
army, which ad muchzaugrwented by N nN of the Ohr 
mite, chat: they immedidiely ſurtendsred Sd zl eaten them wth 


derive: trom-itz;:a0d, an! the cohεν the nir. Mhh wish 
Spring” from theit aumitysto hem. q Thel nE, proved. 9f. the 


 nrinoſtiinportanas; for fat viene dt. en Seadevah bid-eetprocds. ſeveral 


Mailagaincan,Malinalehaſe, cd, Chung an: Fo ffräkr d © nter 
of Uortes, tomamake an exthuſerfprothets, hf Fg nan 
confedericy lhre t ſtten hes ig Ito thes nd 
eminently prejndicial toe Mexico bobuy rod bod of dgvodt 


exceſſive! mumber; d t that e was abjcito.bave, epplayrdiin the 
Biege, of Mexicd:more people then, Samorts saint rent 09m 
che nature uf the ite of :that;gapijtals {ugh a; multitudeę , cg 


* 


| would not haue beem rather a-bindtance., The Mexicans, n, con 


vary; folmd themſcives fur ſaken by; theis; Figds and, yheig;fyubietts. 
$--&--A unded 


Lobgol ſurrounded 
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ſurrounded by enemies, and oppreſiediby famipe-. That. unfortugate f 
capital:'had-armediagainſt it, the Spaniards, the-kingdom of Acolhys- *© 
can, the republics.65:Tlafoalay Hugyntringp,: pad. Cholyle, almoſt ol 
this cities of uh&1Mexitan- yale, . ahd.the:papplous. ting of the Lo- 
tonadas, Mix tecasysQtomies, 'Tlehulcas, Gahyixeas, Mazlataincas;. and 
others; ſb that, þohdes<xtentuil en ien, zporedhanrhalf.gt:the em. 
pire had-conſpiediagainift its ruin; and the- that port-flipd neuter in. 
Neider garebaid d yiegrn at to ttt Meni gm o: ode 
vhs -the oorhmander Sandevalwmas difpleying bis courgge agrinR 
the Marlettincas, .che! generalChickimecathgtvera fignalinfiatce of his 
gi Mexioule! 'BhieFabaous gence); Mh h dh that:the 
n Rood hm a et eee, 0 
ne chn vf U Merit eh 
this MA Ne the 3 —— been 
Mltiohie fte che begun g of che fiege;)aorompariyiggithe: Epinidtds 
nf" KR engagements; add e been eher. 
He tc d ocdafon atbebeidhtriesindbexnaddfrifldeapanctang. 


beiting Wü Mun dees ub as d gnard( toben rhett düngtanhe paſs} 
chat thiy rhipht"ſecurs his evtreat criveied: with wie main bidp of is 
troops into the city, where he had a terrible encounter withabo Mexicdnd; 


palms mm) ab es. deci 1 


Wes 


1 4 plo;yteo this camp: os vino wn boot 
e wwngs thigintkcidts aticompt.ioftlic:Tiaſcalanes: the: 
_ Motkinvigdodightadeakdd d cf bf iran dag hrt having hure 
Sb by αentintls 0 ran allith:raivi 
0 Aid. ela genen kifitecilicechewre) diving>-mhith! tire | 
Ces Mag head from! tris/.ganp tlie anf, und ſuſpecting the 
cis d85h9Wuppearee tab rm to bea proper: mt ta unde an try! 
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At this ſame time, whith the Mathe greateſt neceſſity of arms and 
el a veſt arrived at Vera Cruz, and which brought new: 
Kipphes to tlie Spaniards, Gyiwhich they were put in a ſtate fit tõ con- 
tinue their operations: This prince D. C. Extlikzvenit! had adviſed the 
Spanifh-general not "to exhauſt himſelfi in new aſſaults, in which his 
ay light ſuffer tdo wach drt Without expoſing himſelf to ſurb 
ah Ei- Of wning che beautiful :edifices of the capital, he would. bg 
able to make himſelf maſter of it, merely by hindering the introduction 
bf any ſupplies; for: mie more numerous tie befieged were; thei ſonner 

they wouldconfurne the few proviſions! they had left. Cortes Was not 
inattentive to the acurentfs: of1thisadvice,:'and value it che maro. 28 
- it came fromlaoperibn, who: from youth and intrepidity of, tapers 

might rather have defiredrari ocaſion hf diſplaying his bravery ;; buy hg 
could only adhere to it for a few days. Becoming ſoon weary of the tedi- 
ouſneſsof the ſiege, he re-commenced former hoſtilities, though not wich 
out:firſftimaking propoũtiona of peace to the Mexicans, drawing a damn 
pariſon to them between his and their fontes, and repeating) the. xea- 
fois: which che had: formerly urgęed. Phe Mexicahs ahſverd, that 
they would r down their arms woadnbe e ſet off 4x 

. own country. F A 23-341 ON 363 Cn 185 
Cortes now ſeeing] the: excalotion.of the Mexicans, after Sorgy-frg 
dapeinf Hege; and that the: more be:rhade avertures, of peace the more 
obſtinately they rejected them, determis c het „ 
0 emen: ohe 


Ster. 

XXIX. 
Slaughter 
made in Mex- 


ant into thecity, without deſtroying. every ding 
ſome women. road, not only to prevent the miſchief which the troops ſuffered. fr 


the terraces,. but likewiſe to force the beſieged; by .conſtans boſkilities, : 
to accept of his propoſitions. He applied, therefore; 4nd gbjained from; 
his allits, ſome thouſunds of their! villagers! add: peaſants. (Furnithed! 
with: inſtrumenti ſit for demoliſhing buildings: and filling up ditches : 
For ſome days following he made feveral-avtries 'into-the RH with: = 
his! Spaniards and brigantines, and upwatds) 66:3: þyndicd, and „ 
thouſand allies, demoliſhing every houſe, - Bling: wp. 3H; d ditches; | 
and diminiſhing: the number of his enemies yl death, a 
without the utinoſt peril to his oum ꝓerſon aad-bixgoopleanfar be wan , 
nearly made a priſoner, then he was relieved ihy his on foldiers,: and; 
his Aba were ſometimes . obliged. to — 7 
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coming up to their afliſtince, extticated "thown from the danger. 
In thoſe entries Rita Spaiiſh women - made themlelves famous by 
their bravely (4% che voluntarily atem panied their huſbands to war, 
and} from tie continu Hürüfinp ps they anllrwene and the examples of 
valour which they bal dye Berg were in a manner be. 
come folllfers:? they kept guard, dees cin with their huſbands, 
S WH en. Plates of 'cortorlyi bilelds; and ſwords;: Ain threæw 
thertiſtethes 7 nit e ald of: the chany 
the Wo l Baer Fu Weder I: D oited ods rents os: 
n rhe twenty Ibu of Jaly they? rhade o new meinde iche city 
will Heater teen n ilon the priceding/ dA ant 
vigorouſly bent on conqueſt, the Spaniards at laſt got poſſeſſion. of xs 
. "Whicythe' I ee AL COS with chat 
en y akelebjelt whiclh Cortes had: G ande dogd fo ac- 


amen ben Ge fe conmuticition of hie with the, o of Alva 


l hey wh byc hau lr und afterieards filled up ſtveral ditches, 
and ufHH duſtro ta many / buildings amangjbiberssa palace-af 
king: Qunalkemorzid which was aixaſtandifirong) edifias 
wittineceathwwents)> TheBpaniatds that day temained maſters. of three 
ofithedour quarters of the capital; the beſieged being now reduced to 
the phrt of Tlateloleo, voll. an. acrdunt of bs per in 
f it u ν,jqm nere fitong and c ẽ,ẽẽjs 21960) Hen: t Stent flott 

Tronb a-Mckican woman: of hanke taken in the laſt affplt, the Spa- 
Were learneditic miſergblc figte of the oity, through the. ſcarcity 
of :provifidns- anq the diſcord; prevailing among tha beſieged ; for the 


king; add his relations, and qnany'of the. nobles, were. determined to 


dig Athtr than ſurrender; whale: the: people wertdiſcouraged apd weary 


ebihe' Hege Her ncconcit vas ob, ed by So deſerters. of inferior 


rank! Ge wergimpelled by hunger to came tothe camp of Contes: 
- .pan-gainihg:this intelligence, Cartes reſolved not to Jet a day, paſs 
without itering:the chy, until heitaok, or mined: it; he. therefore, re- 
wlgped-ntitdchin a or: de twenty. lh. and govppofion.of A Jarge 


t-13hio oH n K. 02 3:11:91 a 15 ol 2115 BU in 234 


* formerly mentioned} 
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by fight. *Sottie" Spaniards and allies periſhed in thoſe encounters, and BOOK x. 
two brigantines were almbſt- captured by a flees of canoes; but » third ONO 


| 
0 
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BOOK x. road, in which tere was 40 Scqat 4; ditch that;the whole day. was not 
due ſufficient to ſtop0n-fll it up: They dmoliſhed or burncd. All the 
houſes of that W the reſiſtanoę of the enemy. The 
Mexicans;i om b&holdingbghe allies. buſied in raſing the houſes, Cried 
een ahoſe houſes in ruin, ff 
b after wards yu. ei H her lh Ahr of n e ah 
anGrered: tha allies, & WL it Ye you, ſhou 
© be::conquarots : but thyew band be ena e gurſelxeg mult re- 
bude and er Mexjeaps jbging 
unable ta repair the huildin gi — ws Hot Yr the 
roads to annoy the beſieged from thy had def oghthe teac 
and to:limpade"the manions af: the C atah e they dtrwed the; ſquare 
wich hege ſtondb 2 hat the boſiegets cin: e af. them:t9fAl un 
ditches. eq 10% Nel 18 abrineg? v6; up no and (ltc: 
In cke entry which was:made-ancthiutiuantyaGatth. 'twe;Jarge ditches 
were taken; which: had beta recenti dinghy the Menicapac:eAlvarade 
in his duarter was daily advancing farthan inte a eity, and em Ahe 
twenty ſeventh puſhed ſo far, taking. ſeveral dies and in tach mamuss, 
that he came at laſt to occupy; two towers neighbeurinꝶ tothe pplpee 
Where king Quschtemotzin refided z but licidoul&iprocead! ao farther 
on account of the great difficulty he found ruf other ditches, and. the 
gallant reſiſtance of the enemy, who-obliged him to-retreat;; changing 
furioaſly upon bis rear - guard. Cortes having obſcrved-an/extraondinary 
ſmoke which aroſe from thoſe towers, maden byl ray of ſignab and ſuſe 
peRting chat which had actual happened; entered as uſuakiita: the city, 
and employed the whale day in repairing: every-bad ſtep- He wanted 
but one canal and one intrenchment to come at the ſquare-of the mar 
ket; he determined to puſſi on until he got there, which at laſt he; ef- 
fected; and then, for te Frſt tim afber h comubenctementi i thi ex- 
his troops met with choſe of Abvirado, to the inexprefiible ſq tm factidn 
of both. Cries ente tet wick ſotre vuvalry iti the iſquan, ad found 
innumerable pebple there, lodged in the ꝓtłticosj the houſes: uf that 
diſtriet not bein ſatkelent to contain them. He mounted the temple; 
from whence he eferv ed the city and peroeiurd i that of: the! eight 
parts.« of which it conſiſted, only one remained to be taken. He ordered 
E people to kt. fre te to the lofty' and baut fu towers of that Pune 
8 ; where, 
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where, as in the greater temple of Tenochtitlan, the idol of the god of BOOK X. 


war was adored. The Mexican populace, on ſeeing the great flame 
which aroſe from thence and ſeemed to reach the clouds, uttered deep 
lamentations. Cortes, moved with pity at ſeeing ſo great a body of 
people reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſſes, commanded all hoſtilities to ceaſe 
for that day, and new propoſals to be made to the beſieged, if they 
would ſurrender ; but they anſwered, that they never would, and that 
while but one Mexican remained alive he would continue the ae 
till death. 

Four days having paſſed without hoſtilities, Cortes entered anew 
into the, city, and encountered with a large croud of miſerable creatures, 
of men, women, and young children, emaciated and almoſt dying of 
hun, ger; the famine. being ſo great, that many of them lived ſolely 
nel herbs, marſh, Joots, f 8 and even the bark of trees. Hey ge- 


244. TT, 


Secr. XXX. 
Lamentable 
ſtate of the 


Mexicang; 


pol deſp on, of the _ and their vip 25 e oe * 


bo the king and the nobles. The greater part of lay 1500 
d in | negociations for peace; ;; but Cortes fodng gat noti | 
950185 avail, I. ordered Alvarado to advance with an a armed body tht tht u uh 

2 nee road where there were more than a thouſand houſes, , while 

with all, his army made, an attack in another quarter. The Late 

which they made of the beſieged that day was ſo great, that there wefe 
upwards | of twelve thouſand killed and taken priſoners. The allies 

raged fo cruelly againſt theſe unhappy victims, that 72 ſpared nent 0 


age nor ſex, the ſeyere orders of the general being of no effect to. con- 


3} $1 5th. d 
trol them... 


* . The next. day Cortes returned with. all his forces, but commanded 5 ad 


them r 8g 9 no hurt to the belieged, moved not leſs by the com paſſion 
which e night of their miſery excited than the hope he had of 4 in 
ducing them to ſurrender, The Mexicans keing ſuch a hoſt of e ne- 
mies come againſt them, and among them their own ſubjects who 155 
formerly ſerved them and now threatened them with ruin, finding 
themſelves reduced to the moſt diſtreſſing ſituation, and viewing before 
their eyes ſo many objects of affliction, having hardly a Piece to ſet a 
Vo. II. B b "foot 
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BOOK x. foot upon, except the dead bodies of their citizens, vented their anguilh. 
— in horrid cries, and demanded death as the only cure for their pitch 
of miſery. Some of the common people requeſted Cortes to treat with 
ſome nobles who defended an intrenchment about an 'accommoda- 
tion: Cortes went to them, but with little hopes of ſucceſs to his pro- 
pofirions : they happened to be ſome of thoſe perſons who could no 
longer endure the ſeverity of the ſiege. When they ſaw Cortes advancing. 
towards them, they called out with the accents of deſperation, © If you 
u are the child of the ſun, as ſome do imagine, when your | father is & 
4 ſwift that in the ſhort ſpace of a day he finiſhes Bis airy courſe, why 
ate you fo tedious in delivering us from all our calamities by death ? 
We would die, that we may paſs to heaven, where our god Huitzilo- ._ 
'«« pochtli waits to give us the repoſe and reward our fatigues and ſervices 
* and ſacrifices to him have earned. Cortes made uſe of various 
arguments to move them to a ſutrender ; but, as they anſwered that it 
was not in their power, nor had they any hope of perſuading the king 
to it, he withdrew, in order to make a folicitation to the Game purpoſe 
by means of an illuſtrious perfon whom he had three days before made 
a priſbner; he was an uncle of the king of Tezcuco ; him he charged, 
* wounded, to go to Tlatelolco to confer on the ſubject with the 
: but he ſaw no other fruits of his embaſſy than the chmours of 
5 Pedple repeated, with. which they demanded their deaths. Some 
Mexican troaps made a deſperate aſſault on the Spaniards, but they 
| were ſo enſeebled by the want of common ſuſtenance, that their efforts 
magddee little impreſſion, and the repulſe of their enemies was too Trang, 

to be withſtood. 
Seer.XXXT. | ' Cortes returned the day following to the city, expetifag "ey every mor 
OE ment that the Mexicans would ſurrender ; and, without allowin g any 
bring'the Hart to be done them, Be directed his way to ſome perſons of emi- 
| ——_ nence ſtationed in an intrenchment, who were known to. him from the: 
firſt time he had been at that court, and demanded of them iN they 
would' defend themfeves fo obſtinately,. being unable for more reliftance,, 1 
and finding themſelves in ſuch a ſtate that with one blow he could take: 
away every life among them. They anſwered, that they faw moſt clears 
ly chat their ruin. was inevitable, and. they would willingly Have pres 
vented i * but it did not lie with them to determine the paint. They 


offered 
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offered however to petition the king to liſten to propofitions of peace. Book K. 
They accordingly went immediately to the palace, and in a ſhort tim 
after returned, ſaying that it was ſo late in the day, the king could not 
come, but that they did not doubt he would meet with Cortes in the 
fame place to-morrow. There was in the center of this place a large 
ſquare terrace, where the Mexicans made their theatrical repreſenta- 
tions, as we have already mentioned. Cortes ordered tapeſtries and 
little ſtools or chairs to be placed on this theatre, on purpoſe to hold 
the delired conference, and a good entertainment to be provided for 
the king and the nobility who might accompany him. The day being 
arrived, he ſent notice to the king that he waited for him at that 
place ; but the king returned five reſpectable perſons, to apologiſe for 
his not coming in perſon, on account of an indiſpoſition he had, and 3 2 
becauſe he could not place confidence in the Spaniards. Cortes received 89 
them with the greateſt benignity, gave them an elegant banquet, and 
ſent them back to the king, to requeſt him in Cortes's name to come 
to that interview without fear; as he pledged his faith to pay due re- 
ſpect to his royal perſon, that his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary, 
and nothing could be concluded without him ; and accompanied this 
embaſſy with a preſent of proviſions, which at this juncture was the 
more valuable. The ambaſſadors, after, diſcovering in the courſe f 
the entertainment the great neceſſities they ſuffered, retired, and about. 
two hours after returned, bearing Cortes a preſent of 'the fineſt gar- 
ments, which were ſent him by the king, and a repetition of his former 
excuſes. Three days were ſpent in thoſe neg »>ciations, to no effect. 
Cortes had given orders to the allies to remain wifhout the city, as Ster: 
* Mexicans had requeſted him not to allow them to be preſent when 3 
he held a conference with the king; but having now loſt every Hope of 4c ann bar. 
an accommodation, he recalled all the troops of his camp, in which. of the Hei- 
there were upwards of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, and thoſe 
alſo of the camp of Alvarado; and with all thoſe forces collected he 
began to ſtorm ſome ditches and intrenchments, which were the 
ſtrongeſt fortifications remaining to the Mexicans, and at the ſame 
time Sandoval with his army attacked the city in the quarter of the 
north. Of all days this was the moſt unfortunate for that city, as 
on it the Mexican blood was moſt laviſhly ſpilt; the wretched citĩ- 
| Bb 2 zens, 
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Sger. 
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Laſt aſſault, 
and taking of 


the city and 
king. * 


tirely ſurrounded with houſes, where the veſlels of the merchants uſed 
to come on ſhore when they came to the market of Tlatelolco; and, 
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zens having now neither arms to repel the multitude and fury of their 
enemies, ſtrength to defend themſelves, nor ſpace to fight upon ; the 
ground of the city was covered with dead bodies, and the water of 
every ditch and canal purpled with blood. Nothing was to be ſeen 
but ſlaughter and ruin, and nothing was heard but piteous moans and 
cries of deſperation. The allies grew ſtill more cruel againſt that 


miſerable people, and gave the Spaniards more trouble to check. their 


fierceneſs and inhuman rage, than to combat with the enemy. The 
havoc made of the Mexicans that day was ſo great, that, according to the 
account of Cortes himſelf, the number of victims exceeded forty thouſand. 

The intolerable ſtench ariſing from ſo many unburied dead carcaſes, 
obliged the beſiegers at this time to withdraw from the city: but the 
day after, being the thirteenth of Auguſt, they returned, to give the laſt 
aſſault to that diſtrict of Tlatelolco which yet remained in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Mexicans. Cortes carried three pieces of artillery with him, 
aſſi gned to each captain the place where he was to make the aſſault, 


and commanded them to make every exertion ta farce the beſieged to 


throw themſelves: upon the . water, towards that place where he ex- 
pected Sandoval with the brigantines, which was a ſort of harbour en- 


above all, to endeavout to ſeize the king Quauhtemotzin, as that was 


' - ſufficient to render them maſters of the City, and to put an end to the 


war: but, before he proceeded to this | deciſive blow, he made new 
attempts to bring. about an accommodation. He was induced. to this, 


not only from compaſſion on ſo many wretched people, but likewiſe 
from the defire of making himſelf maſter of the royal treaſures and thoſe 


of the nobility ; for if this laſt part of the city was taken by aſſault, 


the Mexicans, when bereft of every hope of ſaving their riches, might 
throw them into the lake, that the victors might not enjoy them; and 


in caſe that was not done, they would be ſeized by the allies, who, 


from being innumerable and more acquainted with the houſes, would 
leave little or nothing to the Spaniards in the diſorder and confuſion of 
the aſſault. He, for this purpoſe, went to an eminence to ſpeak with 
ſome reſpectable Mexicans who were well known to him, repreſented 
to them their extreme dan ger, and requeſted them to make new appli- 
cations 
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cations to the king, to conſent to that conference which he fo much BOOK. 2 
defired for the good of the kingdom, himſelf, and all his ſubjects; for 

that, if he perſiſted in his purpoſe of defending himſelf, he was determin- 

ed not to leave a Mexican alive that day among them. Two of thoſe 

nobles took upon them to perſuade the king, but they were no ſooner 
gone than they returned, accompanying the Cibuacdati, or ſupreme 
magiſtrate of the court. He was received by Cortes with many tokens 
of cordiality and ref; pect ; but, with an air of ſovereignty, by which it 
appeared he deſigned to ſhew his mind ſuperior to all ealamities, he ſaid 
to Cortes, . Spare me, O general |: the trouble of ſoliciting a confer- 
* ence ſor yqu with my king and lord Quauhtematzin: he is reſulved 
«to die rather than appear hefore you: I cannot. expreſs. to you how 
„ paigſpl his reſolution is to me; but there is no remedy: vou, how. 
1 ever, will follow, the oounſel you think proper, and ac agrecable 
ſigns. Cortes told him to go and Prepare the citigens 
for the c death Which they would ſoog ſuſſer. 1 
"fo t e mean time, numerous bgdics. of omen and children and low 0 
people came to ſurrendet themſelves to the - Spaniards; haſtening to * 
extricate themſelves from the im pending danger; ſome of them, how- | 2 
ever, periſhed, in attempting 40 ſwim;acroſs the ditehes, for want of | 
ſtrength. Cortes ordered no injury 0 he offered to thoſe who furrendet- - 2 
ed, and ſtationed ſome Spaniards in different places, to check by their 
authority the barbarous cruelty. of the allies; but in ſpite of his orders, 
more than fifteen. thouſand, men, women, and children, * in the 
hands of thoſe furious and inhuman. troops. 3 

The nobles and warriors who remained;obſiinate i in their reſolution 

to defend themſelyes. to the laſt. moment, occupied the: terrates of the 
houſes and ſome of their paved roads. Cortes obſerving that it was 
late, and that they did not chuſe to ſurrender, made ſome ſhots of ar- 

tillery be fired upon them; but that not being ſufficient, he diſcharged 

an arquebyſe as a 15 for the aGault.. All the beſiegers made the 

attack at onge, and preſſed, 1 io hard: upon the feeble and harrafled: oiti Mo 
zens, that fipdi ding, no, place within the oity to fly: to, to defend thamz—- 
| ſelves from. the fury of ſo numerous an enemy, many threwithemſclyds 

Mito the water, and others came to ſyrrender themſelves; to the cons * 


Tn: | The Mexicans had prepared veſlels, to ſave themſelves by 


flight 


% 
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flight from the fury of the enemy; but Cortes having been aware of 
this reſouroe for eſcape, had given orders to Sandoval to take poſſeſſion 


; with the brigantines of the port of 'Flatelolco, and to ſeize every bark. 
In ſpite of the utmoſt diligence employed by Sandoval, many eſcaped, 
and among others, the one which carried the royal perſonages. This 
active commander having diſcovered it, ordered Garcia de Holguin, the 


. captain of the ſwifteſt brigantine, to give chace; he made ſuch ſpeed that 
in a ſhort time he came up with it, and the Spaniards were preparing | 
{to fire into it, when they ceaſed their oars and threw down their arms 

in token of ſurrender. In that large veſſel, or piragua. were tlie king 


of Mexico Quauhtemotzin, the queen Tecuichpotzin his wife, Coana- 
cotzin the king of Acolhuacan, Tetlepanquetzaltzin the king of Tla- 
copan, and other perſons of rank. The brigantine boarded ths, and | 


"the king of Mexico advancing towards the Spaniards, ſaid to the cap- | 
tain, © I am your priſoner; I have no favour to aſk, but that you will 


< ſhew the queen my wife and her-attendants the reſpect due to their 


ſex and rank. And, taking hold of the queen by the hand, he 


paſſed with her into the brigantine. Obſerving afterwards, that the 


Spaniſh captain looked anxiouſly after the other veſſels, he told him 


chat he needed not doubt, that as ſoon as they all knew that their 
dobereign was priſoner they would come to die with him. 
The captain Holguin conducted thoſe Hluſtrious perſons to 'Cortes, 
ads was then upon the terrace of à houſe in Tlatelolco. He received 
them with every mark of reſpect and humanity, and made them fit 
down. Quauhtemotzin, with much greatneſs of mind, told him; 
4 J have dane, brave general! in defence of myſelf and my ſubjects, | 
4 every thing which the honour of my crown and regard for my peo- 
ple demanded; but, as my gods have been againſt me, I ſee myſelf 
% no deprived of my crown and my liberty : I am now your prifbner ; 
«+ at your pleaſure diſpoſe of my perſon: and putting his hand upon 
a dagger which Cortes wore at his girdle, he added, * with this dag- 
« ver take that life from me which I have not loſt in the defence of 
„my kingdom.” Cortes ſtrove to conſole him, with many arguments, : 
declaring that he did not conſider him as his priſoner, but the priſonegy. 


of the greateſt monarch of Europe, from whoſe clemency he ought to 
wall, that not only the liberty which he had loſt, but alſo the throne 


of 
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of His illuſtrious anceſtors, which he had ſo worthily occupied and BOOK x. 


defended, would. be reſtored to him. But what ſolace could he have 
from ſuch declarations, or what confidence could he put in the words 
of Cortes, who had always been his enemy, and after having ſeen that 
though the friend and protector of Montezuma, both were not ſuffici- 
ent to ſave to that monarch his crown, his liberty, or his life? He 
deſired of Cortes, that he would do no hurt to his ſubjects ; and Cor- 
tes in return defired of him, that he would command them a to ſur- 
render. Both gave their orders, and both were inſtantly obeyed. It 

was ordered alſo, that all the Mexicans ſhould leave the city without 
arms or baggage ; and, according to the affirmation of an eye-witneſs 
of the utmoſt fincerity (7), for three days and three nights all the three” 
roads Ieading from the city were ſeen full of men, women, and chit... 
dren ; feeble, emaciated, and dirty, who went to recover in other places” 
of the empire. The fetid ſmell, which fo many thoufind putrid bodies 
emitted, was ſo intolerable, that it oceaſioned ſome ſickneſs to the 
general of the conquerors. The houſes, the ſtreets, and the canals, 
were full of disfigured. carcaſes; the ground of the city was in ſome: 
places found dug up by the citizens, who ſearched under the earth c 
roots to feed on, and many t trees were ſtripped of their bark, to ſupply 4 
the exigencies of famine... The general cauſed the dead bodies to be. 
buried, and a. . e of wood. to be burned 5 all the 


( ee 1 W 
„er po cabezas d hombres Muertos ; j que yo no 7 le que. manera lo eſcriba ; 3. pus, en. 
Las calles y an los wiiſmos'patios de Tlatelolco no habia otras coſas y y ng podianos andar, fino. 
entre mee hy cabexas de port muertos. Fo he leidb la after, de Jeruſalem; mas 15 
en ella hubs nts'mortandad como eſta yo- no lo d, Nc. Bernal Diaz, chap. 156. of his. 
kiſtory. Such ex preſſione, from un eye - witneſs of great lincerity, who was not given to Exag- 
geration convey th us a juſt idea-of hat horrid ſlaugbter. We ſuſpect that the Mexicans l 7 
e dead bodies unburied, that the ſtench of them might drive away the beſiege is other 
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the Spaniards, The allies returned'to their native diſtricts, joyful be- 
yond meaſure with their prey, and gratified in extreme to have ſhaken 


and convulſed that court whoſe dominion they never could brook, and 


whoſe arms kept them in perpetual uneaſineſs; never perceiving, that 
with their own hands they had been forming the chains which were 
to fetter their liberty, and that when that empire was e all the 
other nations of the region muſt be degraded and enſlaved. _ 
The Plunder. was greatly inferior to the hopes and expeAations of 
the conquerors. The. garments and apparel, which. they found in the 
capital were divided among the allies: thoſe, works of gold, ſilver, and 
feathers which, on account of the ſingularity of their workmanſhip | 
were preſerved entire, were ſent as preſents to the e emperor Charles, V. 

all the reſt of the gold, which was melted, hardly amounted to nine- 
teen thouſand two hundred ounces (s) ; not only becauſe the Mexicans 
threw the greater part into the; lake, (t), but alſo becauſe individuals 
both Spaniards and allies, endeavoured ; in plundering, to  recompenſe 
themſelves ſecretly for their hardſhips and toils. | 

The taking of that capital happened on, the. thirteenth of Auguſt, 

I 521, one hundred and ninety-ſix years. after the foundation of it by 
che Aztecas, one. hundred and fixty-nine 1 years after it Was er refted 3 into 
4 monarchy, Which was governed * 'by eleven kings. The fic ege "of 
Mexico, ſomething reſembling in the diſaſters and daughters with 


* 


which i! it was attended that of Jeruſalem, laſted ſeventy-five days ; > 


during g which time, of two hundred thouſand and more allies, fog 
thouſands periſhed ; and of pine hundred 


Hundred were killed and acritieed, * "The numbe ber of. the Mexicang 
Killed is not known ; but according to the account of Cortes 194 Bees 
nal'Diaz,” and *what other hiſtorians "fay « on that fabjed, it appears 21 


| F 2 15 fy | bo 
20 Cortes mays, at the gold Was Bebe domn Wei 15 * 
thouſand SEA, ual 8 got Vis thouſand two  bundze pared. . 5 ws ] * 
| ſpvils: ſent to Charles 1 pearls, of, an enormous - fize, moſt, valuab Ie; gens, and 127 
wojks of gold. The ſhip in whieh they were, carried wan, taken by, I. Florin, a famous French 
Pirate, and the treaſure Was ſent to the court of Francg.; which. authorifed-ſuch dapredations, 
under, the not leſs famed.than' frivolous protencs,: that the eee king 7250 I 
Am an welkas.the Catholic king. My 1455 
(t) Bernal Diaz ſays, that he ſaw :ſame. n the Jake, wat: 
others, a ſun ſimilar to that which Montezuma ſent to Cortes when he was on the-« 
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the ſlain exceeded one hundred thouſand in number. With teſpect to BOOK x. 
thoſe who died by famine, or fickneſs occaſioned by the brackiſh water * 


which they drank and the infection of the air, Cortes himſelf affirms 
they were more than fifty thouſand. The city appeared one complete 
ruin. The king of Mexico, in ſpite of the magnificent promiſes of 
the Spaniſh general, was in a few days put ignominiouſly to the torture, 
which he bore with unſhaken firmneſs, that he might declare where 
the immenſe riches of the court and temples were depoſited (z) ; and, 
in three years after, was hanged, together with the kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan, on account of ſome ſaſpicious circumſtances in their 
conduct (w). The Mexicans, and all the nations that contributed to 
their ruin, notwithſtanding the humane and benevolent diſpoſitions 
of the Catholic kings, remained abandoned to miſery and oppreſſion, 
and the contempt not only of the Spaniards, but even of the loweſt 
African ſlaves and their infamous deſcendants. 

Thus, it has been faid, in conducting the Spaniards, a poliſhed 
nation of Europe, to overturn the rude monarchy of the Mexicans, in 
America, did Providence puniſh. the latter for the injuſtice, cruelty, and 
ſuperſtition of their anceſtors. But there the victors, in one year of 
mercileſs maſſacre, ſacrificed more human victims to avarice and am- 


bition, than the Indians during the exiſtence of their empire devoted 


(s) The torture given to king Cuauhtemotzin, was burning his feet flowly after they were 
anointed with oil. An intimate friend of the king voluntarily ſhared his ſufferings, and died 
under the torment. Bernal Diaz alſo adds, that the king of Tlacopan was tortured along with 
him. Cortes, in ſpite of his abhorrence of this act, was driven to it by the ſuggeſtions and 
Infinuations of . Spaniards, who ſuſpected that he had intended not to put the 
king to the torture in order to poſſeſs himſelf ſecretly of all the royal treaſure. 

(xv) Quauhtemotzin king of Mexico, Coanacotzin king of Acolhuacan, and Tetlepanquet- 
- 2altzin king of Tlacopan, were hanged upon a tree in Izancanac, the capital of the province 
of Acallan, on one of the three days preceding Lent of the year 1525. The occafion of their 
death was, ſome diſcourſe they had among themſelves relative to their misfortunes, in which 
they infivuated how eaſy it would be for them if they inclined to kill Cortes and the Spaniargs 
and di recover their liberty and their crowns. A Mexican traitor, in order to gain the favour 
ol the Spaniſh general, communicated what had been ſaid, but altered the ſenſe of the words, 
and repreſented the caſual remarks of converſation as a formed conſpiracy againſt him. Cortes, 
who was then on his journey towards the province of Comajahua, with a few Spaniards almoſt 
exhauſted by fatigue, and upwards of three thouſand Mexicans whom he carried along with 


him, was perſuaded there was no way of ſhunning the danger which threatened him, but putting 


the three kings to death. This ſentence, ſays Bernal Diaz, (was extremely unjuſt, and 
much blamed by all who were 2 with him that day.“ It occaſioned ſome watchings 


and melancholy to Cortes, 
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in chaſte worſhip to their native gods: there the legiſlative art of Eu- 
rope corrected the bloody policy of American tribes, and introduced 
the miniſtry of juſtice, by deſpoiling Indian caziques of their territories 


and tributes, torturing them for gold, and enſlaving their poſterity: 


and there the mild parental voice of the Chriſtian religion was ſuborn- 
ed to terrify confounded ſavages with the malice of a ſtrange, and by 
them unproyoked, God; and her gentle arm in violence lifted up, to 
raze their temples and hoſpitable habitations, to ruin every fond relic 


and revered monument of their anceſtry and origin, and divorce them 


in anguiſh from the boſom of their country. 


'APPTEN DI Xx: 
DISSERTATIONS. 


THE LAND, THE ANIMALS, AND THE INHABITANTS OF 
MEXICO: 


IN WHICH 


The Anerent HisTory of that Country is confirmed, many PoinTs of 
NartuRaL His roku illuſtrated, and numerous Exxons refuted, which 
have been publiſhed concerning Anzrica by ſome celebrated modern 
AvuTroRs, ' | | | 985 


Sd 3 


Ce 2 INT R O- 


1 97 J 


INTRO DU C TION. 


HE Diſſertations which we enter upon are both uſeful and ne- 

. ceſfary, to illuſtrate the ancient hiſtory of Mexico, and confirm 
the truth of many points maintained in it. The firſt Diſſertation is 

requiſite, to ſupply the defective knowledge we have reſpecting the 
firſt population of that new. world. The ſecond, though tedious and 
leſs calculated to intereſt, ought not to be omitted, in order that wa 
may know the foundations of our chronology ; and will prove uſeful 
to whoever may hereafter write the hiſtory of Mexico. All the others. 
are 2 important, to guard incautious readers from tho miſtakes 
and deceptions they would otherwiſe be led into, by the crowd of 
modern authors, who, without poſſeſſing - ſufficient knowledge, have 
not been aſhamed to write on-the land, the animals, and inhabitants 
of America. | 
Any perſon who reads the work of M. de P. muſt n a thou- 
Gnd ideas contrary to the fincerity of our hiſtory. He is a philoſo- 
pher of the preſent faſhion; and learned; particularly on certain ſub- 
jets, where it is his misfortune to be wiſe ; and ignorance would have 
been his bliſs. He mingles inſult and buffoonry in his diſcourſes; 
enters without reſpect into the houfe of God, and ſheds malevolence 
and invective from his: pen without reverence for truth or feelings for 
innocence. He decides raſhly, and in a magiſterial tone; inceſſantly: 
cites the writers of America, and declares his work to, be the fruit of 
ten years toil. This he means ſhould recommend him with many 
readers of this philoſophic age, who eſteem nothing but philoſophy, 
and think thoſe men philoſophers only who fatirize religion . and talk 1 in, 
the language of mpiety.: 
The attempt made by M. de P. is t6 perſuade the world, charts the 
vaſt region of America all nature has degenerated ; in the plants, in the 
animals, and in the inhabitants. The earth, incumbered with lofty 
mountains and rocks, and i in the plains deluged with ſtagnant and cor- 
8 8 rupted 
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rupted waters, or covered with woods fo vaſt and ſo thick, that the 
ſun's rays never penetrate them, is, he ſays, generally barren, and more 
abounding in poiſonous plants than all the reſt of the world: the air 
unwholeſome,. and more cold than that of the other continent: the 
climate unfayourable to the propagation of animals: all the animals 
native to theſe countries were ſmaller, more deformed, feeble, co-w- 
ardly, and ſtupid, than thoſe of the ancient world; and thoſe which- 
were tranſported there ſoon degenerated, as well as all the plants tranſ- 
planted, there from Europe: the men hardly differed from the beaſts, 
except in figure; but even in this, many marks of degeneration ap- 
pear; their colour olive, their heads extremely hard and armed 1 
cbarſe thick locks, and the whole of the feſt of their bodies totally 3 
deſtitute of hair: chey are brutal and weaklyi and ſubject to many vlo- 
lent diſorders, occaſioned by the infalubrity.of their: climate; but how 
ever their bodies may be formed, their minds are ſtill mofe imperfect 
they are ſo irretentive in memory, that they forget to-day what the 
did yeſterday ; they; can neither reflect nor order their ideas; nör are 
chpable of improving them, nor of thinking. becauſe their bfuins Cir- 
culate only groſs viſcous humours; they are inſenſible to the dufires 
of love, or any other paſſion; their ſloth holds them ſank in ſavage 
tate ; their cowardice was made manifeſt at the conqueſt ; their moral 
vices are correſpondent to their phyfical defects drunkenneſs, lying. 
and pederaſty, were common in the iſlands, in Mexico, Peru, and over 
all the new continent; they lived without laws; the few arts they 
knew were very rude; ; agriculture was totally neglected by them, 
their architecture pitiful, and their utenſils (till more imperfect: Þ 
in the whole new world were only two cities, Cuzco'in, North; ad 
Mexico in South America, and even "theſe conſtituted but miſerdble 
_ hamlets, &c. / a 
This is a Night ſketch of the monſtrous” Raue which M. de P. 
draws of America: we do not give it at length, nor ſay how other au- 
thors, as ill informed or ſtrongly prejudiceg as he is, have tepreſented it: 
it would waſte too much time to copy their ab! urdities and errors; 
8 neither do we intend to make the apology of America or the Ameri- 
| cans ; that would require a very voluminous Work: to write an error, 
| two lines are ſufficient; two > Pages, or two ſheets ray not be ſufficient 


to 


* 
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to tefute it: we ſhall, therefore, reply to thoſe only which affect the 


truth of our hiſtory: we have choſen the work of M. de P. beciuſe 


6508. ä 


in, at the errors of moſt others are collected. 
Although M. de P. is the principal author to ben we Geck bür 


animadverſions, we ſhall have occaſion to remark upon others, and, 
among thoſe, on Count de Buffon. We have the utmoſt eſteem 


for this celebrated author, and conſider him the moſt diligent, the 
moſt accurate, and moſt eloquent naturaliſt of the age; perhaps there 
never was in the world one who made ſuch progreſs in the knowledge 
of anitnals as he has done; but as the ſubject of the: work he has un- 
dertaken is ſo vaſt and ſo various, it is not wonderful that he has 
ſometimes erted, or forgot what he has written with reſpect to America, 
where nature is ſo incxhauſtible 3 the miſtakes, therefore, or proofs 'we ' 
may adduce of: his errors, can have no influence on the” Ker ra er 
iy oranges; reſpected by the learned W O.] ttt Mt 
In the quotations of the Hiſtory of Quadrupeds of count de Bulfon,: 
wh made uſe of the Paris edition, in in thirty- one volumes, twelves, e 
cluded in the year 1768. In thoſe of the work of de P. we mu 
uſed. the London edition! of 1771, in three volumes, including "the 
aide 1. Fe und 1 0 * . Pare. Lb 
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il DISSERTATION I. 


On the Population of Au RICA, and in particular that of 
MEX1Co. 


DISSERT. e N O problem in hiſtory has been more difficult of ſolution than the 
population of America, or has occaſioned a greater diverſity of 
opinions. Ancient philoſophers were not more divided concerning. 
the ſupreme good than the moderns about this. To examine them all 
would hs a fruitleſs labour. Neither do we intend to eſtabliſh a new 
ſyſtem, having no foundation to ſupport one: we mean ſimply to 
offer and ſubmit to the judgment of the learned a few conjectures, 
which we preſume may not be uſeleſs. In order to proceed with 
clarneſs and preciſion, we hall divide our general ſubject into ſeveral 
parts, and explain our lentiments on each ſeparately, | 


S E C T . I * 
At what Period America began to be peopled. 


| BETANCOURT, and other authors, are perſuaded, that the new 

| world began to be peopled before the deluge. That certainly might 
| have happened, becauſe the ſpace of one thouſand fix hundred 2 fifty 
| fix years elapſed from the creation of the firſt man until the deluge, 
| 
| 
| 


according to the chronology of the Hebrew text of Geneſis, and our 
common reckoning ; and ſtill more, the ſpace of two thouſand two 
hundred and forty-two, or two thouſand two hundred and fixty-two 
years, according to the computation of the Seventy, was certainly 
enough to people all the world, as has been already demonſtrated by 
ſome writers; at leaſt after ten or twelve centuries, ſome of thoſe 
families which ſcattered themſelves towards the moſt eaſtern parts of 
Aſia, might paſs to that part of the world which we call at preſent 
America, whither it was, as we believe, united to the other, or ſepa- 
rated 
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eat by a ſmall arm of the ſea from it. But how do thoſe authors  DISSERT- 
prove that America was peopled before the deluge ? Becauſe they ſay 
there were giants in America, and the race of giants was antideluvian. 
Becauſe God, others will ſay, did not create the earth to remain unin 
Habited; and it is not probable. that, after creating America: for that 
purpoſe, he would leave it fo long without inhabitants. | AGmitting 
the facred text to be taken in the vulgar ſenſe, and that the giants 
were men of extraordinary fize and bigneſs, this would by no means 
confirm fuck opinion, becauſe we read in the facred writings: alſo 
of giants po ofterior to the deluge. Neither does the text of Iſaiah 
ive any thing'in favour of that opinion, becauſe although God 
ahh ited as heed to be inhabited, no one Er e reg 
by him for the execution of his deſigns. 

The traveller Gemelli fays, on the evidence of FRE ancient pictures | 
of the Mexicans, that the city of Mexico was founded in the'year 
3 Calli, correſponding to the year 132 5 of the creation of the world; 

at is, is, mo re "than three hundred years before the deluge; but this 
dp abſurdity was not an error of his mind, It 4 ſliß of his pen, 
as * plainly appears from the context of his narratidn; wherefore he is 
unjuſtly reptobated by Mr. de P. who alſo accuſes Siguenza of the 
ſame Error, whereas. we are very certain this moſt learned Mexican was 
of a yery different” opinion. It is true, that the eity of Mexico was 
funded in the year II Calli, and that that was tlie year 1325, not of 
the: World, however; But of the vulgar era, which the above: _ 
tlonet traveller certdinly meant to have written 

"It is therefore ufclefs to inveſtigate whether ERA pere 
deſbre the deluge; becauſe on one hand although we were able: to dif- | 
cover it, on the other we are certain, that all men periſhed: in the 
Tage W ate therefore obliged always; after that general jnundation, 
toſcek. for new ters of America. We khow that ſome writers cir- 
cumſeribe the deiüge to'a certain part of Afiaz büt ws know alſo that 
that inion | is Contrary to the Sacred 8 een of the 
Americans, and phyſical obſervations. 2 1 1071 EE 
08 Siguenza belicyed che population of Aires been not · long 
i; the diſperfion of nations. As we have not the manuſetipts of 
that Siebrated Mexican, v ye ace ignorant on what foundation he reſted: 


Vol. II. 


Gr 
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his opinion, which was very conformable to the tradition of the Chia- 
paneſe. Other authors, on the contrary, believe that population very 
modern, becauſe the writers of the hiſtory of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians did not find among thoſe nations any memory of their particular 
events farther back than eight centuries. But thoſe authors con- 
found the population of Mexico made by the Chichimecas and the 


Aztecas, with that which their anceſtors had made many ages before 


in the northern countries of America, nor diſtinguiſh the Mexicans 


from other nations who occupied that country before them. Who 


ih 


can aſcertain when the Otomies, Olmecas, Cuitlatecas, and Michuacaneſe 


entered into the country of Anahuac? It is not ſuprifing that ſome: 
writers of Mexico could not find any memorials more ancient than 
eight centuries; ſince, beſides the loſs of the greater part of the hiſtorical 
monuments of thoſe nations, as they did not know how to adjuſt 
the Mexican years with . ours, they frequently committed groſs. ana- 
croniſms; but they who had procured greater abundance of the ancient 
and ſelect paintings, and knew a little better how to trace the chrono- 
logy of thoſe people, ſuch as Seguenza and Ixtlilxochitl, found records 
n more ancient, and uſed them in their valuable manuſcripts. 

We do not doubt that the population of America has been very 
ancient, and more ſo than it may ſeem to have been to European au- 
thors. 1. Becauſe the Americans wanted thoſe arts and i inventions, uch, 

for example, as thoſe of wax and oil for light, which, on the one | and, 
being very ancient in Europe and Aſia, are on the other moſt aſeful, not to 
ſay neceſſary, and when once diſcovered, are never forgotten. 2 8 1 
the poliſhed nations of the new world, and particularly thoſe. of Mexico, 
preſerve in their traditions. and in their paintings the memory of the 
creation of the world, the building of the tower of Babel, the confu- 

fon. of languages, and the diſperſion of the people, though blended 
with ſome fables, and had no knowledge of the events which hap- 
pened afterwards. in Aſia, in Africa, or in Europe, although many of 
them were ſo, great and remarkable, that they . could not eafily have 
gone from their memories, 3. Becauſe neither was there among the 
Americans any knowledge of the people of the old continent, nor 
among the latter any account of the paſſage of the former to the new. 
world. Theſe reaſons, we preſume, give ſome probability. to our 


opinion. | * 
8 EC T. 


Error ME-X-1 C:0: 


1 
Who were the Peoplers of America. 


_ THOSE who. queſtion the authority of the ſacred writings ſay the 
Americans derive not their origin from Adam and Noah, and believe, 
or feign to believe, that as God created Adam that he' might be the 
father of the Aſiatics, alſo made before or after him other men, that 
they might be the patriarchs of the Africans, Europeans, and Ameri- 
cans. This does not arraign the authority of the ſacred writings, ſays 
a modern author (2), becauſe although Moſes makes mention of no 
other firſt patriarch than Adam, it was owing to his having undertaken 
to write the hiſtory of no other people than the Iſraelites. But this is 
Contrary to the tradition of the Americans, who in' their paintings and 
in their hymns called themſelves the deſcendants of thoſe men' who 
eſcaped from the general deluge. The Toltecas, Mexicans, Tlaſca- 


lans, and all the other nations were agreed on this, point. They all 
ſaid that their anceſtors came from elſewhere into- thoſe countries; 


they pointed out the road they had come, and even preſerved the 


names, true or falſe, of thoſe 1 their firſt. progenitors, who, after the 


confuſion of languages, ſeparated from the reſt of men. 
F. Nunez de la Vega, biſhop of Chiapa, ſays, i in the preface to his 


S © 9 \#- 


towards. the, end of. the Fae century, he found many ancient calendars 


of the Chiapaneſe, and an old, manuſcript in the language of that 


country, made by the Indians themſelves, in which it was faid, ac- 
cording to their ancient tradition, that a certain perſon named Votan (5), 
was. preſent at that great building, which was made by order of his 


uncle, in order to mount up to heaven; that then every people was 
giyen. its, language, and that Votan himſelf was charged by God to 


make the diyiſion of the lands of Anahuac. The prelate adds after- 
wards, that there was in his time in Teopixca a great ſettlement of 


: 
\ -F J. 


05 be Author of a miſerable nile performanes entitled, Le lunch Donceur, printed 
at Berlin, in the-year 17 Neu £2, a 1 
(3) Votan is the cbief o thoſe twenty 8 men 'whdſe names were given to the twenty 


days of the Chiapas ;eſe mont. 
20001 D d n t a 
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that dioceſe, a family of the ſurname of Votan, who were the reputed 


W=y— deſcendants of that ancient populator. We are not here endeavour- 


ing to give antiquity to the populator of America on the faith of the 
Chiapaneſe, but merely to ſhew that the Americans conceived them- 
ſelves the deſcendents of Noah. 

Of the ancient Indians of Cuba ſeveral hiſtorians of America relate, 
that when they were interrogated by the Spaniards concerning. their 
origin, they anſwered, they had heard from their anceſtors that God cre- 
ated the heavens, the earth, and all things; that an old man, having 
foreſeen the deluge with which God deſigned to chaſtiſe the ſins of 
men, built a large canoe, and embarked in it with his family, and many 
animals; that when the inundation ceaſed, he ſent out a raven, which, 
becauſe it found carrion to feed on, never returned to the canoe ; that 
he then ſent out a pigeon, which ſoon returned, bearing a branch of 
Hoba, a certain fruit of America, in its mouth; that when the old 
man ſaw the earth was dry, he diſembarked, and having made himſelf 
ſome wine of the wood- grape, he became intoxicated and fell afleep ; 
that then one of his ſons made ridicule of his nakedneſs, and that another 
ſon piouſly covered him; that, upon awaking, he bleſſed the latter, and 
curſed the former. Laſtly, that they drew their origin from the 
curſed ſon, and therefore went almoſt naked; that the Spaniards, as 
they were well clothed, deſcended perhaps from the other. 


The Mexicans uſed to call Noah Coxcox, and Teocipactii; and the 
Michuacaneſe, Tezpi, They uſed to ſay, That there was once a 
great - deluge, and that Tezpi, in order to ſaye hitmſelf from being 
drowned, embarked in a ſhip formed like an ark, with his wife, his 
children, and many different animals, and ſeveral ſeeds of fruits; and 
that as the water abated, he ſent out that bird which bears the name 


of aura, which remained eating dead bodies, and then fent out other 


birds, who did not return either, except that little bird (the flower- 
ſucker) which was much prized by them on account of the variety of 
the colours of its feathers, that brought a ſmall branch with-it ; and 


from this family they all believed they drew their origin. If therefore 


we refer to the ſacred writings, or the traditions of thoſe Americans, 
we muſt ſeek for the peoplers of America among the: deſcendanas of 


Noah. 
But 
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But who were they? Which of the ſons of Noah was the roat of DISSERT: 
the American nations? P. Siguenza, and the very ingeriious Mexican i 
Siſter J. Agnes de la Cruz, believed or conjectured, that the Mexi- 
cans, and other nations of Anahuac, were the deſcendants of Naph- 
tuhim, ſon of Mezraim, and nephew of Cham. Boturini was of opi- 
nion, that they deſcended not only from Naphtuhim, but likewiſe from 
his other five brothers. The learned Spaniard Arias Montano was 
perſuaded that the Americans, and particularly the Peruvians, be- 
longed to the poſterity of Ophir, fourth ſon of Shem. The reafons 
of this author are ſo weak that-they do not merit 2 Of thoſe 
af Siguenza we ſhall ſpeak-preſenfly. 

The other authors, who have not been willing 20 carry their inqui- 
ries fo far into antiquity, have fought for the origin of the Americans 
in different countries of the world. Their opinions are ſo numerous 
and different, it is not eaſy to recite them. Some think they find the 
anceſtors of the Americans i in Afia, others trace them in Africa, and 
others from Europe. Among thoſe who imagine they have found 
them in Europe, ſome have ſuppoſed their anceſtors the Grecians, others 
the Romans, others the Spaniards, others the Iriſh, others the Cour- 
landers, and ſome the Ruſſians. Among thoſe who report them originally 
from Africa, ſome make them the deſcendants of the Egyptians, ſome 
of the Carthaginians, and ſome of the Numidians. But there is no 
where greater variety of ſentiment than among thoſe who believe the 
population of America due to Aſia. The Iſraelites, the Canaanites, 
the Aſſyrians, the Phœnicians, the Perſians, the Tartars, the Eaſt 
Indians, the Chineſe, the Japaneſe, all have their advocates among the 

hiſtorians and philoſophers of the two laſt centuries. Some, however, 

not content to look for the populators in the known countries of 
the world, draw the famous iſle Atlantida out of the waters of the ocean, 
to ſend colonies from it to America. But this is not extraordinary; 


fince there are authors who, in order to do wrong to no people, believe 
the Americans the deſcendants of all the nations of the world. 

S8o great a variety and extravagance of opinion is o ing to a perſuaſion, 

that to make one nation be believed to have ſprung from another, 

no more is neceſſary than to find ſome affinity in the words of their lan- 

guages, and ſome ſimilarity in their rites, cuſtoms, and manners. Such 

| 8 | | are 
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DISSE 'RT.. are the foundatians of the above mentioned opinions, collected and 
— illuſtrated with a great ſhew of erudition, by the Dominican Garcia, 
and thoſe learned Spaniards who reprinted his work with additions: 
which thoſe who pleaſe max. conſult, as we have no time to refute 
them. 9 „us 
- We cannot, boweret, [diſpenſe KY the mention of the opinions of 
D. Siguenza, adopted alſo by the famous biſhop F. P. Daniel Huet, 
as it appears to us to be the beſt founded. Siguenza was perſuaded, 
that the nations which peopled the Mexican empire belonged to the 
poſterity of Naphtuhim, and that their anceſtors, having left Egypt not 
long after the confuſion of tongues, travelled towards America. The 
reaſons on which he grounds; this opinion; are mentioned only in the 
Bibliatbeca Mexicana. As; we are deprived of his excellent manu- 
ſcripts, we can anly cite ., ag . Keul did, in the er 
above mentioned. 451 01 Wit 
Thoſe reaſons FOR 8 appears, are art. che 1 of thoſe 3 
rican nations with: the Egyptians in the conſtruction of pyramidal edi- 
fices, and the uſe of hieroglyphics in the method of computing time, in 
their dreſs, and in ſome of their cuſtoms; and, laſtly, the reſemblance of 
the word Teotl of the Mexicans to the Theuth of the; Egyptians, which 
occaſioned biſhop Huet to adopt the ſame ſentiment with Siguenza. 
If this opinion is propoſed as a conjecture, we ſhall not contradict it; 
but if it is offered as a truth on which we are to depend. the proofs 
do not appear ſufficient. | 
Siguenza conceived that the children 45 N zphtuhim ſet out from | 
Egypt towards America not long after the confuſion of tongues z it 
would therefore be neceſſary to make the. compariſon. of the cuſ- 
toms of the Americans with thoſe of the firſt Egyptians, not of their 
deſcendants who dwelt in Egypt many years after, and from whom the 
Americans are not believed to be deſcended. But who can imagine 
that the Egyptians, immediately after the diſperſion of the. people, be- 
gan to build pyramids, and make uſe of hieroglyphics, and that from 
thencefor ward they ordered and arranged their years and months in 
the form they had aſterwards? All thoſe: things were certainly po- 
ſterior to that epoch, nor was it neceſſary to have ſeen the pyramids of 
Egypt to make the Americans think of building ſuch kind of edifices ; ; 


1 


— | for 


— 
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for the mountains alone were ſufficient to ſuggeſt them: whoever; deſires Dan r. 


to build an edifice to immortalize his name, will eaſily think of making 3 
it in the form of a pyramid; becauſe no other ſort of building can be 
raiſed to the ſame height with ſo little expence and trouble, as the 
higher it riſes the fewer materials in proportion are required. Beſides, 
the Mexican edifices were entirely different from thoſe of Egypt. The 
latter were truly pyramidal, the former not; they were compoſed of 
three, four, or five ſquare or oblong bodies, of which the higher was leſs 
in amplitude than the lower; thoſe of the Egyptians. were in general 
hollow, thoſe of the Mexicans ſolid ; theſe ſerved for the baſes of their 
ſanctuaries, thoſe for the ſepulchres of their kings. The«temples of 
the Mexicans and other nations of Anahuac, were, of a ſpecies ſo ſin- 
gular, that we do not know they were ever uſed by any other peo- 
ple of the world: on which account they ought to be conſidered as 
an original invention of the n or ſome other people more ancient 
than them. G13: D092 7 
la the mode of ads r the 3 were much more 
ſimilar to the Egyptians; that is, of the latter Egyptians, not of the 
former, of whoſe method we know nothing. The Egyptian ſolar year 
was compoſed of three hundred and ſixty· five days, like that of the 
Mexicans: the one and the other contained three hundred and ſixty- five 
days in their months, and as the Egyptians added five days to their laſt 
month: Mefor:,. ſo: did the Mexicans. to their month Izcalli, in. which. 
particulas they agreed. with the. Perſians ; ; but in other reſpects, there 
was a great difference between them; the Egyptian year conſiſted of 
twelve months and theſe of thirty days, the Mexican year conſiſted of 
eighteen months and theſe of twenty days (c). The, Egyptians, like 
many other nations of the old continent, counted by weeks; the 
Mexicans by periods of five ago 1 in. their cn and thirteen days in their 
religious year. 
= The Mexicans,” like. the: 8 9 hieroglyphics; but 
dow many other nations have done the ſame to conceal the myſteries 


of their religions; and if the Mexicans learned hieroglyphics from the 
Egyptians, why had they. not. alſo the uſe of letters from them? Be. 


3 


000 We ſpeak of the religious year of the Mexicans, for of thei civil or ' aſtronomical year 


we hare no account;. / 


cau aſe: 
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DISSERT. cauſe letters, it may be ſaid, were invented after their ſeparation ; but 
— how is it known that before they ſeparated: they had made: the inven- 
tion of hieroglyphics? 

The dreſs of the firſt Egyptians may have probably been the ſame as 
that of the other ſons and nephews of Noah; at leaſt we have no rea- 
ſon to think otherwiſe. Reſpecting the political cuſtoms of thoſe firſt 
men we know nothing. The moſt ancient Egyptians, of whom we have 
any certain marks, were thoſe who lived in the times of the patriarch 
Joſeph. If we mean to make a compariſon ef their uſages: mentioned 
in the ſacred books with thoſe of the Mexicans, inſtead of any ſimi- 
larity, we ſhall find the ſtrongeſt difference between them. Laſtly, we 
do not pretend to demonſtrate the opinion of Siguenza to be falſe, but 
only to ſhew. that it is not a truth upon which we can ſafely rely. 

The extravagant M. de P. ſays, that the Mexicans: derive their origin 
from the ſouthern Apalachites-; but -he neither does nor can offer any 
reaſon to make ſuch a ſuppoſition probable ; and, although it were 
true, the difficulty would remain ſtill unreſolved with regard to the 
origin of the Apalachites themſelves. It is true, that author finds 
little difficulty, as he ſometimes gives us to underſtand: that he is not 
unfavourable to the romantic ſyſtem of La Peyrere. 
With reſpe& to the opinion we have ventured to form ourſelves 
we ſhall explain it in the following coneluſions. 

I. The Americans deſcended from different nations, or un different 
families, diſperſed after the confuſion of tongues. No perſon will 
doubt of the truth of this, who has any knowledge of the multitude 

and great diverſity of the American languages. In Mexico we have 
already found thirty-five : in South America there are ſtill more 
known. In the beginning of the laſt century the Portugueſe counted: 

fifty in Maragnon. It is true, that there is a great affinity between 
ſome of thoſe languages, which ſhews that they are ſprung from 
the ſame parent, namely, the. Eudeve, Opata, and. Tanabumaru in 
North America, and the Morobi, Toba, and Abipoma in South 
America ; but there are many others alſo, as different' frem- each 
other as the Illyrian from the Hebrew. We can ſafely affirm, that 
there are no living or dead languages which can differ more among 

each other than the languages of the Mexicans, Otomies, Taraſcas, 
Mayas, 
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Mayas, and Miztecas, five languages Prevailing in different pro- . DISSERT. 
-vinces of Mexico. It would therefore, be abſurd to fay, that 3 ; 


» * 


guages ſo different were different dialects of one original. How is it 
poſſible a nation ſhould alter its primitiye language to ſach ; a degree, 
- of multiply its dialects ſo variouſly, that there ſhould not be, even 
after many centuries, if not ſome words common to all, at leaſt an 
affinity) between chem, or ſome traces left of their, origin? 3 
Who can ever believe what we read in the hiſtory of Acoſta? That 
the Aztecas, or Mexicans, having arrived after their long peregrination 
in the Kingdom of Michwacan, were allured by the agreeahleneſs of the 
country, and became deſirous of eſtabliſhing. themflves. in it; but as 
the whole atio could not ſettle there, their god Huitzilopodhtli con- 
IM ſented that ſome of them might ſtay, and ſuggeſted to the others, 
hen thoſe who were to remain went to bathe-in the lake. of 
. Pazcuaro, to ſteal their eloaths from them and purſue their journey ; 
that thoſe who bathed finding themſelves robbed of their garments 
and fooled by their companions, were ſo provoked, that they not only 
reſolved to remain there, but to-adopt a new language; and that thence 
aroſe. the Taraſca language. The account adopted by Gomara,. and 
other hiſtorians, is ſtill tore incredible: that, of an old man called 
Irac Mixcoatl and his wife 1tancueit] were born fix children, each with 
a, different langua ge, called Aolb u, Tenoch, Olmecatl, Xicallancat!, 
| Mixtecatl, and | Otontt, who were the Fol ers of as many Kflons, 
which peopled the country of Ahahuac. "This allegory by which the 
» Mexicans fig fig nified that all thoſe nations drew theif origin from one 
. common, ſtock, was made a fable o of by the above 1menttioned"authors , 
; rom ignorance © of Its meaning. 93038 IA vol; Long] ne 51 
II. The Americans do not derive their origin from any people naw 
| exiſting i in the ancient world, or at leaſt thete i is no grounds to aftimm 
it. This inference, is. founded on the faine argument with the pre- 
Ceding, ſince if the Americans 1 7555 of bn 4 of” thoſe Ar lit 
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— languages with many others which are now living, and with thoſe 
jv Which are dead, but have not been able to diſcover the leaſt affinity 


the ocean, landed there by accident. Others imagine that the ſame 
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between any of them. The reſemblance between the Teotl of the 
Mexicans and the Theos of the Greeks, has induced us ſometimes to 
compare thoſe two languages, but we have never found any agreement 
between them. This argument is ſtrong in reſpect to the Americans, 
as they ſhew great firmneſs and conſtancy in retaining their languages. - 
The Mexicans preſerve their language among the Spaniards, and the 
Otomies retain their difficult dialect among Spaniards and Mexicans, 


after two centuries and a half of communication with both. 


If the Americans deſcended from different families diſperſed after 
the confuſion of tongues, as we believe, and have been ſeparated ſince 
then from thoſe others who peopled the countries of the old continent, 
authors will labour in vain, to ſeek in the language. or cuſtoms of the 
Aſiatics for the _ of the people of the new world. 


8: 2 © - 1M 


From what part and how the inhabitants and animals pad ta | 


America. 


THIS is the ſecond and moſt difficult point in the problem of the _ 


po pulation of America, on which, as on others, authors are va- 
rious in opinion. Some of them attribute the population of the 


new world to certain Phœnician merchants, who, in traverſing 


people, whom they ſuppoſe to have paſſed from the old continent to 


te iſle Atlantida, from thence got eaſily to Florida, and from that 


great country gradually ſcattered themſelves over America. Others 
believe that they paſſed there from Afia, by the Straits of Anian ; and 
others, that they were tranſported there 14 the northern regions: of 


Europe, over ſome arm of the frozen ſea. 


Feijoo, a Spaniſh Benedictine, thought a few y years ago to e 
to the world a new ſyſtem; and what is this new ſyſtem ? That 


America was united in the north to the old con tinent, by which both 


men 
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men and animals paſſed there. But this opinion is as ancient as Acoſta, DISSERT- 
who, one hundred and forty-four years before Feijoo, publiſhed it in 


his Hiſtory of America: beſides, it is not ſufficient to ſolve all the 
difficulties reſpecting the paſſage of animals, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
The count de Buffon, notwithſtanding his great genius and pointed 
accuracy, contradicts himſelf openly in this point. He ſuppoſes the 
two continents united by oriental Tartary, and affirms that by it the 
firſt inhabitants paſſed to America, and alſo all thoſe animals which 
have been found common to both continents ; ſuch as #4ufahes, 
called in Mexico cibolos, wolves, foxes, martins, deer, and other qua- 
drupeds, which agree with cold climes ; but that there could not be in 
America neithe lions, tygers, camels, elephants, nor any of thoſe eighteen 
| ſpecies of apes which are found in the old continent; and, in ſhort, no 
| quadruped peculiar. to hot climes could” be common to both. con- 
tinents, becauſe they were not able to reſiſt the cold of northern coun- 
tries, by which they muſt paſs from one to the other world. This he 
repeats inceſſantly through all his natural hiſtory, and on this account 
he denies antelopes, goats, and rabbits to America. He thinks thoſe 


'  quadrupeds American only which live in the hot countries of the 


new world, among which he numbers thirteen or fourteen ſpecies of 


American apes, divided by him into the two claſſes of Sapayus and 


Sagoint ; of thoſe, he adds, there were none in the old continent, as 
there were none- of the eighteen ſpecies of the old continent in the 
new world. What then was the origin of thoſe and other quadrupeds 
really American ? This doubt, which occurs frequently in the natural 
hiſtory of that great philoſopher, remains undecided until the laſt 


volume but one of the hiſtory of quadrupeds, in which he ſays (4), 


As it cannot be doubted that all animals in general were created in 


Le the old continent, we muſt admit them to have paſſed from it to the 


« new; and muſt ſuppoſe alſo, that thoſe animals, the deer, wild- 
0 goat, and mouſfettes, inſtead of having degenerated like others in the 


new world, haye on the contrary arrived at perfection there, and from 


the ſuitableneſs of the clime excelled their own nature. There having 


1 been ſo many animals a in the new 7 world, which thave walken 


(4 ) Hit, Nat, rom, xxix. Diſcourſe o on 2 e e of Alias * 
E e 2 ie « nef 
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we OH 68 neſs to any of the old world, ſhews ſufficiently clear, that the 
origin of thoſe animals which are proper to the new world ought 


i not to be aſcribed to ſimple degeneration. However great and pow- 
« erful we may ſuppoſe its effects, we cannot reaſonably be perſuaded 
te that theſe animals have been originally. the ſame as thoſe of the old 
continent; and unqueſtionably it is more conſiſtent with reaſon to 
te believe, that the two continents were formerly contiguous and 
e united, and that thoſe ſpecies which retired into the regions of the 
« new world, becauſe they found its climate and productions more 
ce apreeable to their nature, were there ſhut up and ſeparated from the 
© others, by the irruptions of the ſea which divided Africa from 
* America le).“ &c. &c. From this diſcourſe of count de Buffon we 
conclude, 1. That there is no animal properly American; becauſe all 
of them went from the old continent, where they were created. 2. 
That the argument founded on the nature of the animals repugnant 
to cold, is of no weight to ſhew that the animals could not paſs to 
the old continent; becauſe thoſe animals which could not paſs by the 
northern countries from their nature, could paſs by that part where 
America and Africa were formerly united, as that author believes. 3. 
That by the way in which the Sapayus and Sagoini paſſed to the new 


world, in like manner could elephants, camels, lions, tygers, &c. 


Omitting many other opinions unworthy of mention, we ſhall ſub- 


mit our own; not with a view to eſtabliſh any new ſyſtem, but to 
offer materials for other abler pens, and to 1 ſome points * 


our hiſtory. 
I. The men and animals of America paſſed there FOES the old con- 


tinent. This is confirmed by the ſacred writings. Moſes, who de- 


clares Noah the common ſtock of all men after the-deluge, ſays ex- 


Nel. that in that en inundation of the cartlh all its den peds ** 


(e) We 3 our ** to eompare what the count FY Buffon 8 acteniming. the An» 
cient union of Africa and America, with that which he writes in the eighteenth volume, where- 
he ſpeaks of the lion. The American lion,“ he ſays, cannot be deſcended'from the lion 
of the old continent, becauſe; the latter only inhabits between the tropics ;. and nature hav- 
ing, it appears, ſhut up all the paſſages by the north, it could not paſs. from the ſouthern. 
parts of Afia ad Africa into America, as theſe two continents are ſeparated by immenſe ſeas ; 


on which account we ought to infor, that the American lion is an animal * and peculiar 
to the new world. 5 | | 
birds, 
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birds, and reptiles, periſhed, except a few individuals which were DISSERT. 


ſaved in the ark, to generate their ſpecies. The repeated expreſſions 
which the ſacred hiſtorian uſes to ſignify its univerſality, do not permit 


us to doubt, that all quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles, which are in the 


world, deſcended from thoſe few individuals which were ſaved wm 
the general inundation. 


II. The firſt peoplers of America might paſs chew in veſſels by fea, 
or travel by land, or by ice. 1. They might cither paſs there in 


veſſels deſignedly, if the arm of the ſea which ſeparated the one conti- 


nent from the other was ſmall ; or be accidentally carried. upon it by 


winds. There is not a doubt that the firſt peoplers of the new world 
might arrive there in the ſame manner in which, many centuries after, 
the pilot or mariner i to whom, in the opinion of many authors, 
Columbus owed the firſt I ats which incited him to his glorious 


and memorable diſcovery (/ ). 2. They might paſs there by land 


on the ſuppalition of the union of the two continents. 3. They might 
alſo make that paſſage over the ice of ſome frozen arm of the ſea. 


No perſon is ignorant how vaſt and durable the frozen parts of the 
northern ſeas are: it would not therefore be wonderful, that a trait of 


the ſea between the two continents ſhould have been frozen for ſome 
months, and that men had paſſed over it, either in ſearch of new coun- 
tries or in purſuit of wild beaſts. We are, however, only mention- 
ing what could have happened, not what poſitively did happen. 

III. The anceſtors ef the nations which peopled the country of 
Anahuac, of which alone we are treating, might paſs from the nor- 
thern countries of Europe into the northern parts of America, or rather 
from the moſt eaſtern parts of Aſia to the moſt weſterly part of Ame- 
rica. This concluſion is founded on the conſtant and general tradition 
of thoſe nations, which unanimouſly fay that their anceſtors came into- 
Anahuac from the countries of the north and north-weſt. This tra- 
dition is confirmed by the remains of many ancient edifices built by 
thoſe people in their migrations, which we have al ready mentioned, 


(J). Some authors affirm, that the mariner who! gave intelligence to elne of PR new 
countries in the weſt, was a native of Andaluſia; ſome ſay he was of Biſcay, and others that 
he was a Portugueſe; others deny the fact entirely. However the caſe was, it is certain that 


biſlory records, many inſtances of veſſels. having been driven by winds ans h many de- 
greets outof their courſe,. 
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DISSERT.' and the common belief of the people in the north. Beſides, from 
9 Torquemada and Betancourt we have a clear proof of it. In a journey | 
made by the Spaniards, in the year 1606, from New Mexico unto the 
river which they call Tizon, fix hundred miles from that province, to- 
wards the north-weſt, they found there ſome large edifices and met with 
ſome Indians who ſpoke the Mexican language, from whom they were 
told, that a few days journey from that river towards the north was 
the kingdom of Tollan, and many other peopled places, from whence 
came thoſe who peopled the Mexican empire; and that by the ſame 
peoplers theſe and other like buildings had been erected. In fact, the 
whole people of Anahuac have uſually affirmed, that towards the north- 
weſt and the north, there were the kingdoms and provinces of Tollan, 
Teocolhuacan, Amaquemecan, Aztlan, Tehuajo, and Copalla, names 
which are all Mexican,. and the diſcovery of which, if the population 
of the Spaniards ſhould ſpread into thoſe parts, will throw great light 
on the ancient hiſtory of Mexico. Boturini ſays, that in the ancient 
paintings of the Toltecas, was repreſented the migration of their anceſ- 
tors through Aſia and the northern countries of America, until they 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the country of Tollan, and even endeavours 
to aſcertain in his General Hiſtory the route they purſued in their tra- 
vel ; but as he had not opportunity to compoſe the hiſtory which he 
deſi ened, we can lay no more of this matter. 

Thoſe countries in which the anceſtors of thoſe nations eſtabliſned 
themſelves, being ſituated towards that part where the moſt weſterly 
coaſt of America approaches to the moſt eaſterly part of Aſia, it is 
probable that by that part they paſſed from the one to the ether con- 
tinent ; either in veſſels, if the ſtrait of the ſea then divided them 

which is there at preſent, according to the diſcoveries of the Ruſſians, 
or by land, if the continents were united, as we ſhall preſently find. 
The traces which thoſe nations left of themſelves from time to 
time, lead us to that very ſtrait which is undoubtedly the fame which 
was diſcovered by the navigators of the ſixteenth century, and called 
by them the Straits of Antan (g). SHE 
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g In the charts of America publiſhed i in the laſt century, the ſtrait of Anian was uſually 
deſcribed, though with much difference in the repreſentation of it, For ſome years paſt it 
has been omitted, from an opinion that the account of .it was fabylous ; but fince the diſeove- 
ries of the Ruſſians ſome geographers have begun again to give it a "place, | 

With 
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With reſpect to the other nations of America, as there is no tra- DI3SERT. 
dition among them concerning the way by which their anceſtors came * , 


to the new world, we can ſay nothing of them. It is poilible, that 
they all paſſed by the fame way in which the anceſtors of the Mexi- 
cans palled ; and yet perhaps they may have paſſed by ſome other very 
different route. We conjecture, that the anceſtors of the nations which 
peopled South America went there- by the way in which the animals 
proper to hot countries paſſed, and that the anceſtors of thoſe nations 
inhabiting all the countries, which lie between Florida and the moſt 
northern part of America, paſſed there from the north of Europe. 


The difference of character which is diſcoverable i in the three above 
mentioned claſſes of Americans, and the ſituation of the cou ntries 


which they occupied, make us ſuſpect that they had different origins, 
and that their anceſtors came there by different routes ; but ſtill this 
is a mere ſuſpicion and conjecture. 


Some authors aſſign another part for the paſſage of thay bal peoplers, 


Which is the iſland Atlantida; the exiſtence. of which, contradicted by 


Acoſta, was maintained by Siguenza, by what appears from the ac- 
count of Gemelli, and lately ſupported with great ſhew of erudition by 
the celebrated author of the American Letters. If there were not ſo 
many fables mixed with. the account of that iſland which Plato gives 


in Timeus, the authority of ſo grave a philoſopher might induce us to 


| aſſent to his opinion. We ſhall, therefore, omit this conteſt, and 
coine to. the moſt difficult point of our problem 

IV. The quadrupeds and reptiles of the new. world paſſed there by 
land. This fact will be made moſt manifeſt,, by demonſtrating the 

improbability and inconſiſteney of other opinions, The great doctor 

of the church Auguſtin, was of opinion, that the wild beaſts and 


acceptable in the century in which we live. : 
The fame doctor ſuggeſts three other ſolutions to the difficulty : : the 


wild beaſts, he ſays, might paſs by ſwimming to the iſles ;. they might. 


be tranſported there by men for the ſake of hunting ; ; and they might 
alſo have been forined there by nature as they were in the beginnning. 


But. 


deſtructive animals which are in the iſlands might have been tranſported 
there by the angels. But this ſolution, although it cuts off every 
difficulty in the paſſage of wild beaſts to the new world, would. not be 
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* But none of theſe ſolutions are ſufficient to remove the difficulties 
3 Which are in the way of the paſſage of the wild beaſts to the new 
world; for as to the firſt, it is certain that whatever ſtrait there was 
between the two continents, it is quite ridiculous to think that animals 
which are not deſtined to go into the water or accuſtomed to ſwim- 
ming, would attempt ſuch a paſſage: it is true, that ſome might have 
paſſed by ſwimming, as the bears go from Corſica to France; but who 
would believe this of ſo many American apes, that are totally unfitted 
for ſwimming ; or the Perico ligero, or ſloth, which is ſo ſlow and dif- 
ficult to move? Beſides, what could induce ſo many wild animals to 
abandon the land and encounter the-dangers of the ſea? - : 
It is not leſs incredible, that thoſe: animals eee by 


men in ſhips, eſpecially if we ſuppoſe their arrival on the coaſts of Ame- 


rica to have been accidental and fortuitous. If ſuch voyage was under- 


taken from deſign, they might have carried ſome ſquirrels and curious 
apes with them for amuſement, ſome rabbits, hares, and recbicbis, that, 
after multiplying, they might ſerve for food, and ſome deer, martins, and 
even tygers, for their ſkins to clothe them; but to what purpoſe carry 
| "wolves, foxes, American lions, &c. which, inſtead of being of any uſe, 
might prove deſtructive to them? For the chace? But might they 
not have enjoyed this recreation without any injury from animals leſs 
ferocious? And if, laſtly, we ſuppoſe thoſe firſt peoplers ſo fooliſh as 
to carry ſuch. pernicious animals to new countries to hunt them, we + 
cannot ſtill think them to have been ſo mad as to take alſo fo many 
ſpecies of ſerpents, for the pleaſure of killing them afterwards. . - 
With reſpect to the third ſolution, that God had created the animals 
in America, as he had created them in Aſia, that would anqueſtionably 
cut off every difficulty, were it not contradictory to facred hiſtory. 
There remains another ſolution of the paſſage of beaſts, which is the 
ſame that we mentioned in treating of men. It may be imagined that 
beaſts might paſs over ſome frozen ſtrait of the ſea; but can any perſon 
perſuade himſelf, that ſeveral ſpecies of voracious animals ſhould tranſ- 
port themſelves to thoſe regions deſtitute of every thing which could 
ſerve for their food; and that others, whoſe' natures were repu gnant to 


cold, ſhould dare to > venture, in * rigor of Wine over regione of 
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As it is not probable that che beaſts of the new world paſſed to it DISSERT.. 
by ſwimming, or over ice, nor that they were tranſported either by _ | 
men, or by angels,. nor created afreſh by God, we ought to believe 
that the quadrupeds, as well as the reptiles which are found in Ame- 
rica, paſſed to it by land, and of courſe that the two continents were for- 
merly united. This is the opinion of Acoſta, Grotius, Buffon, and other 
great men. We are far from adopting the ſyſtem of count de Buffon 
in its full extent: he cannot perſuade us, however eloquent his philo- Tr: | 
ſophy-and great his learning, that that which is now. land has once — 
been the bed of the ſea-;. or, that the old continent has been ſubject to- 

a general-inundation diſtin& from that of Noah, and. more laſting than 
it. In the ſeries of forty centuries and upwards, comprehended in 
the hiſtory. of the ſacred writings, there is no chaſm or void by. which. 
we could. account for this: ſuppoſed inundation. In our third Diſſer- 
tation we ſhall ſhew there are no grounds to believe that the new con- 

tinent has ſuffered any ĩnundation different from that of Noah. 

There is not a doubt, however, that our planet has. been ſubject to. 

great viciſſitudes ſince the deluge; ancient and modern hiſtories con- 

firm che truth which Ovid. has ſung in the name of K 8 — 


1 2 ego gc fuerat quondam: -ſolidz ;fima a... 
2 Fretum; vidi fates. ex æguore terras. _ 


At preſent they plou gh thoſe lands. over which ſhips Rona falled;, | 
and now they Gail over lands which were formerly ploughed : Fe 
quakes have ſwallowed ſome lands, and ſubterraneous fires have: 

_ thrown, up. others: the rivers have formed new ſoil with their mud. 
the fea retreatin g from the ſhores, . has lengthened the land in. ſome 
places ; and advancing _ in others,. has diminiſhed it: it has. ſeparated 
ſome territories which were formerly united, and formed new ſtreights 
and gulfs. We have examples of all*theſe revolutions in the paſt'cen- 
tury. Sicily was. united to the. continent of Naples, as Eubea, now 
the Black Sea, to Bœotia. Diodorus, Strabo, and other ancient authors, 
ſay the ſame thing of Spain and Africa, and affirm that by a violent: 
1 irruption of the ocean upon the land between the mountains: Abyla and 

- Calpe, that communication was broken, and the Mediterranean ſea. was 


. V.oL. III. RT a formed. 
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Diſſertation may not become too prolix; as alſo many modern revo 
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formed, Among the people of Ceylon there is a tradition, that a ſimi- 
lar irruption of the ſea ſeparated their iſland from the peninſula of 
India, The ſame thing is believed by thoſe of Malabar, with reſpe& 
to the iſles of Maldivia, and by the Malayans with reſpe& to Sumatra, 
It is certain, ſays the count de Buffon, that in Ceylon the earth has loſt 
thirty or forty leagues, which the ſea has taken from it ; on the con- 
trary, Tongres, a place of the Low Countries, has gained thirty leagues 
of land from the ſea. The northern part of Egypt owes its exiſtence 
to inundations of the Nile (5). The earth which this river has 
brought from the inland countries of Africa, and depoſited in its in- 
undations, has formed a ſoil of more than twenty-five cubits of depth. 
In like manner, adds. the above author, the province of the Yellow 


| River in China, and that of Louiſiana, have only been formed of 
the mud of rivers. Pliny, Seneca, Diodorus, and Strabo, report in- 


numerable examples of ſimilar revolutions, which we omit,: that aur 


lutions, which: are related in the theory of the earth of the count: de 
Buffon, and other authors. In our America, all thoſe who have ob- 
ſerved with philoſophic eyes the peninſula, of Vucatan, do not doubt 
that that country has once been the bed of the ſea; and, on the con- 
trary, in the channel of Bahama many indications ſhew*the- iſland of 
Cuba to have been once united to the continent of. Horida. In the 


ftreight which ſeparates . America from Aſia many iſlands are found, 


which probably were the mountains belongiri g to that track of land 
which we. ſuppoſe to have been ſwallowed up by earthquakes ; - Which 
is made more probable by the multitude of volcanos which we know 
of in the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. We i imagine, however, that the 
ſinking of that land, and the ſeparation of the two continents, has been 
occaſioned by thoſe. great and extraordinary earthquakes mentioned: 
in | the hiſtories of the Americans, which formed an æra almoſt as 


() Faro or Farion, an iſland of Egypt, which, according to what Homer mentions in de 
Odyſſey, was diſtant one day and one night's ſail from the northern land of Egypt, was ſo 
near to it in the times of the celebrated Cleopatra, that it was hardly ſeven Rule off; for 
ſo much was the length of the bridge which that queen ordered to be made for the Rhodians, | 
in order to facilitate the communication between that iſland and the continent. Herodotus, 
Ariſtotle, Seneca, Pliny, and other ancient authors, make mention of this remarkable augmen- 
tation of the W of Egypt. 


memorable 
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memorable as that of the deluge. The hiſtories of the Toltecas fox DISSERT\ 
ſuch earthquakes in the year I Tecpatl; but, as we know not to what — 


century that belonged, we can form no conjecture of the time that 
great calamity happened. If a great earthquake ſhould overwhelm the 


iſthmus of Suez, and there ſhould be at the ſame time as great a ſcar- 


city of hiſtorians as there were in the firſt ages after the deluge, it would 


de doubted in three or four hundred years after, whether Aſia had ever 


| been united by that part to Africa, and many would firmly deny it. 


v. The quadrupeds and reptiles of America paſſed by different places 


from the one continent to the other. Amongſt the American beaſts, 


there are ſome whoſe natures are averſe to cold; ſach as apes, dantes, 


crocodiles, , &c. There are others, whoſe diſpoſitions lead them to cold 


go to Ametiea by the frigid zone, becauſe in that caſe they would be 
Acting violently againſt their genius, and would not ſurvive the paſſage. 
The apes which are in New Spain paſſed there certainly by South 
America (i). The center of their population is the country under the 
equator, and between it and the fourteenth or fifteenth degree of lati- 
tude; in proportion to the diſtance from the equator their numbers de- 
creaſe, and beyond the tropics there are none to be found, except in 
ome diſtricts which from ſome particukrity of ſituation are as hot as 
the equinoctial lands. Who, therefore, can imagine that fuch ſpecies 
of animals ſhould have travelled to the new world through the rigid 
climate of the north? It may be ſaid, that it is not improbable that 
they were tranſported by men, as they were valued for their extravagant 
_ xeſemblance and ridiculous imitations of men. But beſides that, the 
argument which this forms in regard to apes, may be adduced with 
xeſpe&t to many other quadrupeds which have no value to make them 


be coveted, but rather many bad qualities to make them be avoided ; it 


is not to be believed, that men would have conducted with them ſo 
| many ſpecies of apes as there are in America; and far leſs, ſome, 


* 6 Don Ferdinand d- Alba Iztlilzochitl, an Indian well informed in the antiquities: of his | 


nation, ſays in his Univerſal Hiſtory of New. Spain, that there were no apes in the country 
e Anahwac; that the firſt which there came from the quarter of the South, after the 
period of the great winds. The Tlaſcalans make a fable of this event, and ſay, that the world 


a and that the few men who ſurvised were transformed into apes. 
Ff 2 — which 


countries, as martens, rein- deer, and gluttons. The former could not 
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which-inſtead of being agreeable, are on the contrary of a-brutal aſpect. 
and ferocious diſpoſition, namely, thoſe called zambos ; and, provided 
men had been determined to have taken two individuals at leaſt of every 
ſpecies, they could never arrive either by the ſeas or the countries of the 
north, although their conductors had endeavoured to defend them from 
the cold. They muſt, therefore, have tranſported them from the hot 


countries of the old continent to the warm countries of the new world, 


over a ſea ſubject to a clime not diſſimilar to that of the native country! : 
of thoſe quadrupeds, that is by the countries of the ſouth of Aſia to 
the ſouth of America, over the Indian and Pacific Oceans, or from the 
weſtern countries of Africa to the eaſtern countries of e over 
the Atlantic Ocean. If men, therefore, tranſported thoſe beaſts from 
the one to the other world, they did it acroſs thoſe ſeas. But was this 


navigation cafual or deſigned? If caſual, how and wherefore did they 


conduct ſo many animals with them? If it was deſigned, and with « a 
determined purpoſe to paſs from the one to the other world, who gave 


them intelligence of it? Who ſhewed them the ſituation of thoſe 


countries? Who pointed out their courſe? How did they venture to croſs 
ſuch vaſt ſeas without the compaſs ? In what veſſels ? If they landed 


there happily, why does there not remain amon S the Minen ſome 


memory of their conſtruction? +. | 45 17705 
Beſides, in the torrid zone of ths new world crocodiles are common | 
animals which require a hot or temperate clime, and live alternately 
on land or in ſweet water; how did ſuch animals paſs there? Not by 
the north, certainly; becauſe their nature is ſtrongly averſe to cold: 


neither were they tranſported by men, we: may ſafely ſay; as little can 


unn by aiming two thouſand miles though the. flt x waters vo 
the ocean. 


| 1 
There remains no other Ws ER chit of admitting an ancient 


union between the equinoctial countries of America and thoſe of Africa, 
and the continuation of the northern countries of America with thoſe 
of Europe or Aſia; the latter for the paſſage of beaſts of cold climes, 


the former for the paſſage of quadrupeds and reptiles peculiar to hot 
climes. For the reaſons we have already ſubmitted, we are perſuaded, 


that there was formerly a —_ tract of land which united the now moſt 


eaſtern 


not altogether 1 inſurmountable, The greateſt, conliſts i in 
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eaſtern part a Brazil, to the moſt EA EN part of Africa; ; and that all 
that ſpace of land may have been ſunk by ſome violent earthquakes, 
leaving only ſome traces of it in the iſles of Cape de Verd, Fernando 
de Norona, Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, and others ; and. many land- 
banks diſcovered by different navigators, and in particular by de 
Buache, who ſou nded that ſea with great care and exactneſs (#). 
Thoſe iſlands and fand-banks may probably have been the higheſt parts 
of that ſunken continent. In like manner we believe that the moſt 
weſterly part of America was formerly united by means * a ſmaller con- 
tinent to the moſt caſterly part of Tartary, and perhaps America was | 
united alſo by Greenland with other northern countries of Eur ope. 7 
Upon the Whole, from all 3 we have 14d , we cannot but believe that 
the quadrupeds and the : reptiles c of the hew world paſſed 1 he by lan nd, 
and by different, parts, to that continent. All other ty T "of 
ject to heavy difficulties; FA even. this i is not wi 1 Ding El 


i147) 


foe wy are. 


improbability of an earthquake fo great : as to. fink” a Gs of. land of 
more than one thouſand five hundred miles, | our. 
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fo up poBtion was that which united Africa t to Am It 00 | 
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| we edo not aſcribe that ſty 23: revolution to one e fingle 1 1 1 a8 
| uz are in the bowels of the earth ſuch extenſive maſſes of combuſtible 


ers, 


0. 


Ig: 


i nor is 5 hiſtory unfurniſhed oa. exam 17 70 of it. The 12 6055 


0 which Was felt in Canada, 1 in the year. 166. 3. bee | ned a chain 
more { A miles long, the 


of mountains of freeſtone more than three hun 
whole of that immenſe tract remaining chan ed into a plain. 


great then muſt "the, convulſion have been? hic ich Was occalioned «5 : 


® 46.4 . i N z 4 * „ * 


© M, de Buache, in che year 1737, preſented to the Roy tl Sake af Scleneed'6f Paris the 


. 2 2 made e e hy for Which ee 
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believe what M affei, Herrera, and Piſon have written, who affirm, that 
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thoſe extraordinary and memorable earthquakes, mentioned 1 in the hil- 
tories of America, when — world was thought 1 to have been coming, 
to an end! 


It may be objected to our ſtem, that if beaſts paſſed by land from, 
the one continent to the other, it is not eaſy to divine the cauſe 


why ſome ſpecies paſſed there without leaving a ſingle individual in 
the old « continent ; and, on the contrary, that ſo ome entire ſpecies ſhould. 


remain in the old continent, and not a ſingle individual of them paſs 
to America. Why, for exam ple, did the fourteen ſpecies of apes, 


which are now in America, paſs there, and not the eighteen ſpecies 
which count Buffon enumerates in Afia and Africa, although they are 


all of one clime, and were equally at liberty and freedom to pals ? 


How came the ſloths to paſs, v which are ſo ſluggiſh, and not the ante lopes 
which are ſo ſwift? If the beaſts. proceeded. from Armenia towards 
America, the ſpe ſpecies deſtined for America muſt neceſſarily haye per-. 


formed a en of ſix thouſand miles, ſpreading from Armenia 
through Meſopotomia and Syria to Egy pt, from thence through the 


center of Africa to the ſuppoſed ſpace of land which Grmert united 


the two continents, and from that, laſtly, to Brafil ; and although to 


other beaſts chere appears no difticulty of. their havin g made that pro- 
greſs in ten, twenty, or forty years, neyertheleſs with rei pect to the 
ſloths, it is not to be comprehended how they could, eyen jn conſtant 
motion, execute this in leſs than fix centuries. If we give credit to the 
count de Buffon, the ſloths cannot advance more than a perch i inan hour 
or fix Pariſian feet, wherefore, to make a progreſs of ſix thouſand miles, 
they would requite about ſix hundred and eighty years and more, if we 


that miſerable quadruped can hard ly go the length of a | ſtonethrow 
in fifteen days or a fortnight. 


This i is what may be objected t to our ſyſtem, but fone of the above 
mentioned arguments are more forcible againſt all the other opinions, 


except the one which employs the angels in the tranſportation of 


beaſts. If they were men who tranſported beaſts, why, inſtead of 
wolves and foxes, did they not carry horſes, oxen, ſheep, and goats? 
And why did not they leave a ſpecies of each individual in the old 


IV 3 


continent? If ſuch animals are ſuppo po ofed"ts h ave paſſed by ſwimming, 
| then 


N 
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then the difficulty of the ſea paſſage to land animals comes in the way; DISSERT: 
If, all the animals are ſuppoſed; to have paſſed, even thoſe of Sduth . 
America by the north, then, inſtead of making a journey of ſix thou- 
Gnd miles, they muſt have made one of more than fifteen. thouſand, 
for which length of way their ſloth would: have had occaſion: for. more 
than one thouſand ſevan hundred and forty yeare. il 

We anſwer then to the above objeftions,..1 . That as albtht-quadre: 
| peds of the earth are not yet known, we cannot ſay how riany ate in the 
one or in the other continent. The count de Buffon numbers only two 
hundred ſpecies; of quadrupeds.: Bomare, who. wrote a little after that 
author, makes them two hundred ad dixty- five j Hut ton fly h] many 
more: ther may be, untill xv, have! exandinediithe; antand _ttgions of 
Africa, of a great part of Tartary, the country of the Amazang; North 

Louiſiana, the countries beyond the river Colorado, | the country c of the 
Kpackies, the 1 605 ifles, New. Holland, „Ke, which, countries make. 

a conſiderable e. aur — 4 lait ee f e 
171 15 thoſe” unkgogn 


dred and Leg years by the 1 are yet — aye 8 8 
The count de Buffon, although he is the moſt informed on this ſubject, 
omits ſome quadrupeds of Mexico, places many out of their native 
country, and confounds others together, as we ſhall ſhew in our Diſſer- 

tation on animals. But with reſpect to the animals which are cer- 
tainly not original in America, ſuch as camels, elephants, and horſes, 
ſeveral reaſons may be aſſigned for this want. Poſſibly thoſe animals 
did paſs to the new world, but were deſtroyed by other wild beaſts, 
or extirpated by ſome diſtemper. Perhaps they never did paſs there. 
Some, ſuch as elephants and rhinoceroſes, the multiplication of which 
is ſlow, ſtopped in the ſouthern parts of Aſia and Africa, becauſe they 
found a Climate agreeable and ſuitable to, their natures, and had not 
occaſion therefore to go further for paſtures or food. It is true, that 
many authors are perſuaded that the great bones dug up near the river 
| Ohio, and other places of America, have belonged to elephants, which 
would argue their ancient exiſtence in that continent; but as modern 
zoologiſts are not agreed with reſpect to the ſpecies of quadruped to 


which ſuch bones may have belonged, no argument from them can 
| 8 be 


* 
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DISSERT:, be deduced againſt us (). Laſtly, other beaſts did not paſs to the new 
8 world, perhaps becauſe men detained them. But however the mat- 
ter may be, the paſſage of ne beaſts and not of others proves nothing | 


— WR 
— a OY a a ons 
-— _ — — — — 
o 


againſt our ſyſte. 

With reſpect to the calcalition ove mentipned,” of What time the 
goth would require to move from America to Brazil, it raiſes no 
inconvenience.z for if it had occaſion for more than a thouſand years, 
on the fuppoſitiom M made of the union of the two continents con- 
tinuing all that time it might arrive there at laſt. The count de 
Buffon declares, that authors have exaggerated rhe flowneſs of the 
floth: ; and Mr. Aubenton acknowledges, that it was not ſo ſlow as the 
turtle. Beſides, 2 12 a n animal, wm have been: Was 

| ported by mn: 5) 10 2: 00 203 ey 1101 1 ee 
00 Miller 4 aid, that thoſe bones Ly to 2 large ddr which 22 called 
2. The count de Buffon, truſting too muck to him, — chat thoſe quadropeds 


 were:ſeyen times larger man elephantz. Some bave believed that thoſe bones belungedto'ths 


-horſes, f ſea- and, laſtly, ſame, haye ht they belonged. to ſo 
unknown Juadrbpedk er 376 e: Bi they ey mays fo ben let: abr, hare belonged 
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DISSERTATION II. 
On the Principal Epocos of the Hiſory of Mexico. v 47, 


H E different opinions of authors concerning the Ss 
of the hiſtory of Mexico, oblige us to examine with attention 
« the e of the principal events. If we had done this in the body 
of our hiſtqry, it would. have interrupted the narration w ith unſeaſon- 
able diſputes. The variety of ſentiments among writers on this 
head, — from their not having, ajuſted am Mexican ' years with 


ours. We have laboured with great di d 


chew in the preſent diſſertation, which will, however, prove Lietle i in 
= „ Ae Jus 00.090 ee ae anche 
— Auiili: 59.1637 RD 10 iz 

: 1 60 B 0 T. e. et . "TE, ve 210 70 13:9 Jeb 


on ! th ee 16 the e of the 7 lc, A Nerv i the 
ee, of Anabuac. $ 1440 


iet 


Mf 80 not. treat now of the firſt peoplers „ bot os 4 thoſe nations 
who make a conſpicuous figure in our hiſtory. Authors in che firſt 
place difagree about the order of the arrival of ſuch nations ; as. the 
Chechemecas for exam example, who, according to to Aco ſts, Gomara, and 
Siguenza, were the firſt to arrive in that coun try, and, Ka 05 
Torquemada, the third were the fourth, if we 1 Nor 
are they leſs diſcordant about the arrival of « every other Hoa ah 8 
None of them doubt that the Toltecan nation was very ancient. I ; 
appears from the hiſtories of the Chechemecas, that they did not ar 
tive in Anzhuac until after the ruin of 1 the To oltecis, whoſe buildin dings 
| they met With in their trayels, and mains of whom. they found, on 
the, banks of the M exican lakes, and other places. In this point 170. 5 
rquemads, Berqnoourt, an and Boturini are agreed. Acoſta and Gamara 


make no mention ol the Toltecas, becauſe Perhaps thoſe authors whom 
4 Vor. 1. Diel 
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they conſulted omitted to ſpeak of them, as their knowledge of them 
was but little and obicure. _ 

With reſ pect to the time of their arrival in Anahuac, Torquemada 
ſays, in book III. of his hiſtory, that it happened in the year 700 
of the vulgar era; but from what he writes in book I. it appears to 
have happened i in 648. Boturini makes them one century more an- 
clent, 1 58 he believed that in 660 Ixthlcuechahuac, the: ſecond Eing 
of that nation, was reigning in Tula. From their pictures we. 
know; that they left Huehuetlapallän in the year I Tecpatl; that: 
after having travelled” one hundred und four years,” they ſettled in 
Tollafitzineo; and then in Tula; and that their monarchy commencing 
in tHe year VII Acatl laſted three hundfed and eigkty - four yoars;.: Aﬀtat 
comparing theſe epochs of the Toltecas witir thoſe of the Chechemecas; 
theit ſucceſſors, we are perſuaded that the departure of the former 
from Huehuetlapallan happened in 5X45 «and: that their f manavehy began 
in the year 657. Whoever will trace back towards Mit- tie, this 
feries of Mexican years contraſted with Chriſtian years, ſet forth 26 
the end of our firſt volume, will find? the year 544 of the vulgar- 
era to have been I: Tecpatl, and the year 667 to have in like manner 


been VII Acatl. Tfiere is no reaſbn to antiepate t theſe epochs) f 


can they be poſtponed without confoutding thoſe of other later nations. 


That monarchy having begun then. in 667, and 4401 three h pndred- 


786 


and eighty-fou ur years, the end © of it, a and Town 12 0 be TY, oe 0 ght. 
ig be fired in the, yer. 1061. | e 1 LIK be 1024 Ja; 547 85 | 


2910 


" Between't E 'T jin of the Thees and the arrival +3 Cheches cas. 


I. 7 FL Gor 
Torq uemada 1 ut nine y years > this intstval q ſmall, beca 74 
the « Checkem fs, to upd, as the fame author fs the 8 of 5 
Töltecas in ruins; and 1 it is improbable t that they ouJd* have Re 


ruin 1n only nine years: Beſides, we. cannot fix the beginn ing of the : 
Chethemecari monarchy i in that century, without increafing he num 
ber. o of their Kings, or, prolonging their ] lives iny aden, a8 Tot. 
quemada has done, We can believe th "that Neef. feigped a hüadred 
and thirteen years, and“! lived, two hun d red? TH f That No 0 OE His ſon 
lived one hundred and: ſeventy, that Techotlala, his's fe; reat grandſon. 


ſhould | reign one hundred at and. For our 3, and Tera c, bit arſcendant, 


ſhould reign” in zcapozalco one. hundre WE: one hun- 
'/ 38}; Lo, ** dred 
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dred and eighty years? 11 is true, that a man of robuſt conſtitution,, PIN T. 
aſſiſted by ſobriety of life, and ſo mild a clime as that of Mexico, might — 
arrive at ſo advanced an age; and in that country there are not a 

very few examples of men who have prolonged their life beyond the 

regular time Proferabed to. mortals. Calmecahua, one of the Tlaſcalan 

hundred and thirty years. | Pedro Ni ieto, a Jeſuit, died! in the year I 36 

at the age bf one hundred and thirty-two years. Diego Ordonez, a 2 
Franciſcan, died; in Sgmbrerete aged one. hundred- and ſeventeen ( 2 

making preachings doi the people until the laſt month of his life. 

gane anakelay long gatalogue of theſe who, in the. two centuries paſt 


have exceeded one undes years of life in theſe countries. Particu- 


lacly among the. Indians there are not a few who. Wet wr ninety and one 


red, yen. preſery 9. old ag age ; their r hair black, thei teeth ficm, 
F 4.. but as there have been fo very: few who: 
e the twenty-third. cpntury of the world, hay e prolobged their! tiyes 


to one hundred and fifty years, the t they are _— as log Me 


; enten to e chronolo Ts por — 


vidence of; 5 
Terug. wy 0 5 that auth 
nation kept no e of y ears! "WE Witt eee n belle 


tation, that. the Arrival, of 5 Chechemecas in Zauche Kippencd it 
the twelfth century „and probably towards the year” 1 r N 
1 05 ight years bad | fea cely elapſed after Rblotl,* the Het Cheoletnecan | 
| was © Rabel "itt Teihuca, when new people arrived there, con- 
4000 Nh hiye ah ma by fix chiefs: Wedel hot ddabt 
cher theſe L6G pepp bre were "the fx | tribes of the Noellimilcas, Tr. 
Dane cas, "Soi, Chalobeſs 1 Tlahuicas; and Tlaſcdlans, ſeparated from 
ic N exicans 1 in Chi jcomoztoc, and a arrived in the vale of Mexico not 
alt af One, but ! . "the order and diſtänee of kime we have mentioned. 
t=1s cert in that wh en the Acdllivas' arrived a fd years after, they: 
foul 1 Hor Azcapo ao already "founded by the'Tepanocas; amy: 
CD i 5 ode Eblhuas. It is known: beſides, that theſebreifues: 
came do cage! baer the Chechemects, as their atrival happened 
5905 8 ane h hundred and ra x Teng 
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DISSERT. 4 that interyal between the arrival of the Chechemecas and that of the 


There is no memory of any other people who came into Aralinac 
about that time, except thoſe tribes conducted by the above mentioned 
chiefs. Acoſta makes theſe tribes almoſt three conturies more ancient; 
as he ſays they arrived on the banks of the Mexican lake in the yeat 


902, after a peregrination of eighty years; but this chronology does 


not accord well with hiſtory, from which it appears that when Xolotl 


arrived at the vale of Mexico with his colony of Chechemecas, he found 


the banks of that lake depopy ulated, and the arrival bf this colony could 
not happen before the middle of the twelfth century, N to Na 
we have fad. ona weep delons abandon id ds 

The year of the arrival of the Acthuas is not Kilwa; ; but we 40 
not doubt that it has been. towards the end of the twelfth. centtty, 
becauſe they came a few years after the arrival” of thofe fix tribes; and 


beſi des, it is evident from A itſelf, that Xolotl fu rvived” their” ar- ä 
bs ſome Fore: | 


* 14 


5 Amon 1g 1 many 1 N 0 b us, we have not 


found one of a contrary opinion except Btancoutt, Who "makes the 


— „ . * 


Otomies come af ter them =: 

Acoſta fixes the arrival of the 8 on * banks of the Mexi- 
can lake in the year 1208, becauſe he affirms that they arrived there 
three, hundred and fix-years after the Xochimilcas, and other tribes 
of the Nahuatlacas, who he believes arrived in 902. Torquemada, 
according to the calculation made by Betancourt founded on his account, 


dates the arrival of the Mexicans in Chapoltepec i in che year 1269. An 


anonymous Mexican Hiſtory cited by Cav. Boturini, fixes the arrival 
of that tribe in Tula in the year 1196, and upon that epoch it appears 


| that ſeveral Indian hiſtorians are agreed. Beſides, this chronology 


agrees perfectly with all the other. epochs ; on which account we have 
adopted.it as the moſt probable, and almoſt certain. On this ſuppo- 
ſition it is heceſfary to fay, that the Mexicans arrived at Tzompanco i in 
the year 1216, and at Chapoltepec i in 12453 becauſe it is known that 


they ſtayed at Tepexic in Tula nine years, and in other places, before 
| they arrived at Teompanco,cleven years. In Tꝛempanco they ſojourn- 
85 


ed 


” 


* 
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ed ſeven years, and in other places, deſire they arrived at Chapoltepec, dae 

_ twenty-two years. After having been eighteen years in Chapoltepec, Te ane, 

they paſſed to Acolco, in 1262, urhere they remained fifty - wo —_— *” 

PE 1 from thence they were conducted ſlaves to Colhuacan in 1314. 

Wiſch reſpect to the Otomies there is à great difference of opinion 
among authors: ſame confound them with the Checherzecas, namely | 

Acoſta, Gomara, and tho greater part of the Spaniſh authors. Tor- 0 
quemada, in book I. diſtinguiſhes them expreſsly, but in other places 
he confounds them together. Betancourt, after having copied the re- 

lation of Torquemada, in every thing relative ta the Toltecas, the 

Cbechemecas, and other natians,” ſpeaking: of the reign of Chimal- 

popora,” third king of Merica, fays, that in his time the Otomies ar- 

_ rived in Anahuac, and oſtabliſhed themſelves prineipally in Xaltocan, 

This anecdote from Betancourt is deſerving of natioe; for he un- 

doubtedly. took it from the writings of Siguenza, although he does not 

wfvally: depart from Torquemada, unleſs it is to follow that learned 

Mexican ; but he errs in chronology when he fixes the arrival of the 

Otomies in the year VI Tecpatl, which he believes to have been the 

Jear 1361. He is certainly:deceived, for as it appears from the chro- 

', nmological table put at the end of our ſecond volume, the year 1381 
[was not VI. Tecpatl, but VI Calli ; neither was Chimalpopoca reigning 
at that time, but Acamaptiain, as we ſhall ſhortly ſhew. If che arrival 

of the Otomies in the Mexican vale (not in the country of Anahuac, 

where they were ſettled many years before) happened in the year VI 

Tecpatl, and under the reign of Chimalpopoca, that muſt certainly 

have been in the year 1420. There being no mention ef the Otomies 

before this epoch, and they having been found leſs civiliſed than other 
matioms, ſcattered about in ſeverul provinces, amd in places ſurroutided 
by other nations of different languages, inclines us ta believe, that 

Mey began to live in ſociety under the deminion of the Tepanecas 

exactly at that time, and afterwards under that of the Mexicans and. 

'Tlafcalans.- We are perſuaded that on account of having found the 

land oecupied-by-other nations, they could'not, like the others, eftab-- 

lch themſelved all in one country, although the greater part of that 
nation peopled that part of land which is to the north · weſt, and north 

-of the capital, where at firſt they lived ſeattered about — the wild 


beaſl. 
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DISSERT. . The tauſe of the Otomies having been confountled with the Che- 
DM 5 chemecas by many hiſtorians, may be gathered from: the ſame hiſtory. 
At the time the ancient Chechemecas were rendered civilized by the 
Toltecas and Nahuatlacas, many families of that nation abandoned 
themſelves to a. ſavage life in the country. of the Otomies, chuſing the 
exerciſe. of the chace rather than the fatigues of agriculture. Fhey 
retained the name of Chechemecas, and the others who wets briught 
to civilization began to be called Acolbuat, 'honouring themſelves 
with the name of a nation which was eſteemed the moſt -polithed. 
Of the Otomies, thoſe ho adopted à civil life retained the name of 
Otomies, by which they are 'known. in hiſtory ; but the others, i 
were ſpread in the woods, and mingled with the Chechemmecas, - wauld 
never give up their batbarous liberty, andavere by many called Che- 
chemecas, from the name of that: celebrated nation; on w-Znich a0 
count ſome writers,” treating ofithoſei:barbarians;)who for niece than 
a century after tlie conijueſt; haraſſed the Spaniards, diſtinguiſh. the 
Mexican Chechemecas from the Chechemecas of the Otomies : for 
the one ſpoke the Mexican language, and the others: that of the 
Otomies, according to the nation hence they drew their grizin. 
From all that we have hitherto; ſaid, we may condlude with. the 
greateſt probability poſſible in ſo obſcure av ſubject, that tlie order and 
time of the arrival ne thoſe tations;in-the re of Anahuac was as, 
follows: | nr od i 397) b ny i TVe ory ti -6 1 LIN 
' The Toltecas, i in thei year. 648. Dy viii 5 % 1751 222 tl | ee 
The Chechemecas, about the year _ 6229 4 utter ho/th 450 7 15 
The firſt Nahuatlacas; ahout 1178. 7 5897, dd 85 nd oy "ol 
The Acolhuas, toward: the end of cheitwelfth contin 5 ifi 2233700 
The Mexicans arrived at Tula in the year 1196; at: Toompanco i yk 
the year 1216, and at Chaj poltepec in the year. 1245. 

Wb Nay Otomies entered MA vale of Mexico, any rn to form into * 
cieties in the year 1320. fry, accu a s nd 
We. know: well that the Tepanecas boaſted of ah city of Azcg- 
pozalco being ſo old, that according to Torquemada they counted 


| 
| 
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| 

þ 
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ay 


one thouſand. five hundred and ſixty- one years from the foundation of 
it to the beginning of the laſt century: ſo that they imagined. it to 
haye been founded immediately, me: the. death of our Saviour: 1 but 

the 
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ether nations, which make the Tepanecas little more ancient in Ana-- 


huac than the: Mexicans, and alſo from the ſeries itſelf of the chiefs of 


Azcapozalco, whoſe portraits were preſerved. unto our time in an an- 
cient edifice of that city. They did not count more than ten princes 
from the foundation of their City, unto the memorable. deſtruction of 
their ſtate, occaſioned: by the combined arms of the Mexicans and 
Acolhuas, which happened, as we ſhall find, in tlie year 1425: on 
which account it would be neceſſary to-allow to each of their ſove- 
reigns one hundred and forty years of reign td fill up that period: 

The Totbnacas, on their part, reported themſelves more ancient than 
the. Chechemecas.; for the boaſt of anti quity, is a weakneſs common to 
all nations. They relate, that having been at firſt, for ſome time, eſ- 
rabliſhed on the banks of the Tezcucan lake ; from thence they went 
to people thoſe mountains, ich took from thetn the name of Toto. 


nacapan; that there they were, kent” by ten lords, each of whom 


governed the nation preciſely. eighty years, until the Chechemeras have: 


named Ratoncan, at len; > ſubje 
laſtiy chey were the | bje&s © 


who, relates ws 1 = of, the 1 


Le 


5 kin 125 of Mexico: ' Kept 797K | 
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hiſtories (hey, of faith; hut whatever he 25 10 1 it is certain that. 


1 time of f the arri arriyal 0 of that na tion in Anahuac, neither is nor can be- 


Fe: rhe 


: wn, an ang har "the f ory. the ten lords, who | d the nee 
hay precit iſely eighty years, is ; only fit to amuſe children 

bis Still bets is it known when the: Olinecas and Eicallaneas arrived. 

Boturini ſays, that he could find neither picture nor! monument concern= 

ing theſe nations, al thous gh he belic ieves them n more ancient than the: 


Toltecas ; 1 but. ill, it is unqueſtionable chat they w were not the moſt. 


- 5 L 
Means & Ft $0 FM. . F, ft 


of — Jr vx ry +3 a# 


500 1 Fe 
We do not * N miention of any V other nations; ids their. 


- yy % = 


antiquity is abſolutely unknown; 3. but we do hots doubt, conidering 4 
what. ye, have already explained and ſet forth, 


neſe were amongſt t the molt. ancient, and 5 perhaps che "RAR. is att. tho 
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who o peopled the country of Anahuac 
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ted them: to their dominion 258 that 
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the error of this opinion appears manifeſt, from the hiſtories of DISSERT. 
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DISSERT. _ - 5 
1 8 E 2 T. 11. 


an the Correſpondence of the pe Years with ours, and the 
Epoch of the Foundation of Mexico. | 


AL the Mexican as well as Spaniſh writers, who have made men- 
tion of the Mexican chronology, are agreed reſpecting the method which 
thoſe nations had of computing their centuries and their years, ex- 
plained by us in book VI. of our hiſtory, and in the latter part of the 
end of vol. II. Whenever, therefore, we find the correſpondence of 
any one Mexican year with any one Chriſtian year, the correſpondence 
of all the reſt will eafily be known. If, for exam ple, we know that 
the year 1780 was the 1 7 ecpatl, as it really was, we are certain that 
the year 1781 was the 111 C wr the year 1782, was IV Tochtli, &c. 
All the difficulty confiſts i in finding a Mexican year the correſpondence of 
Which with a Chriſtian year is abſolutely certain and indubitable ; but 
we find this difficulty ſurmounted; by being aſſured not leſs from the 
ancient pictures of the Indians than by the teſtimony of Acoſta, Ter- 
quemada, Siguenza, Betancourt, and Boturini, that the year 1519, in 
= which the Spaniards entered into Mexico, was 1 Acatl, and-of conſe- 
| quence that the year 1 518 was XIII. Tochtli, the year I 517 XII Calli, 
&. ſo that there is no room for doubt of the exactneſs ce our ta ble, 
put at the end of volume II. reſpecting the correſpondence of Mexi- 
can with Chriſtian years. Thoſe 4 5 who with it, have 
erred in their calculation, and contradicted themſelves. Betancourt, in 
order to make us comprehend the manner which the Mexicans had orf 
Computing years, preſents us with a table of Mexican years, contraſted 
with Chriſtian years, from the year. 1663 unto 1688, 2 this table is 
ſuppoſes the year 
ited fo be falſe 
by the-continuation of our. table to that year. He affirms that 1 $ I9 was 
a ſecular year; by the admiſſion of this error, his chronology: cannot but 
be falſe throughout. If. the year 1519 was I Acatl, as he ſuppoſes, 
with other writers, we ſhall find, by going. backwards in out table, 
that 1.507 was not a ſecular year, | but 1 1506 Was, In order to confirm 
| {1133 IU Dc * ö his 
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his chronology, he adduces the teſtimony of his friend and fellow- pisskRT. 
| countryman Siguenza; who, he ſays, found that the year 1684 had — 4 
beea IX Acatl. If this was the caſe, his calculation would certainly 
be right; but although we do not doubt his veracity in the citation 
of Siguenza, we have reaſon to believe that this learned Mexican cor- 
rected his chronology; nor could he do otherwiſe; when he knew 
that the year 1519 had been I Acatl, a certain. foundation and begin- 
ning on which all the Mexican chronology'ought to reſt, and from 
which. it is clearly deducible that the year 1684 had not been IX 
Acatl, but X Tecpatl. Torquemada, in his third book; treating of 
the Totonacas, ſays of a noble of that nation, that he was born in 
the year II Acatl, and that the year before 1519, in which the Spa- 
niards arrived in that country, was, among the Mexicans, the year I 
Acatl. When Torquemada wrote this he was either dreaming, or 
abſent in mind; for he knew well that the year among the Mexicans 


which comes after I Acatl, is not II ant. but II Tecpatl, and ſuch 
was the year 1520, of which he 


Suppoſing then that the 5 year 1519 Was 1 Acatl, and that the corteſ⸗ 
| pondence of the Mexican with the Chriſtian years is known, it is not 
very difficult to trace back the epoch. of the foundation of Mexico. An 
Hiſtorians who have conſulted the paintings $ of the Mexicans, or who 
have been informed. by them by words, agree in ſaying, that, that cele- 
brated city was founded by the Azetcas, in the 14th century ; but they 
differ a little as to the, year. The interpreter of Mendoza 's collection 
fixes the foundation of it in the year. 1324. Gemelli, following Siguen- 
Za, makes it in 132 5. Siguenza, cited by Betancourt and an anbnymous 
Mexican, cited by Boturini- in 13 27. Forqueniada, according to the 
calculation made by Betancourt, from his account, in 1 341 3 ; and'Atrigo a 
Martinez, in 1357. The Mexicans make the foundation i in the year 
II Calli, as appears from che firſt painting of the collection of Men- 
doza and others, cited by Siguenza. It. being certain, thereſore, that 
that: city was founded in the 14th century, and in the year II. Calli, 
that cannot have been in 1324, nor in the year 1327, or 1341, 
or 1357, becauſe” none of thoſe years was II Calli. If we 82 
back from the year 1519 to the 14th century, we ſhall find in 
two years II Calli+ that is 1325; and 1377. But the anden 
Wan not have happened lin this laſt year; for then it would be ne- 
Vor. II. H h ceſſary 
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DISSERT. ceſſary to ſhorten very much the reign of the Mexican monarchs, in 
2 contradiction to the chronology of the ancient paintings. Nothing 
remains to be offered therefore but that that celebrated capital was 
founded in 1325 of the vulgar era: and this was moſt certainly the 
opinion of Siguenza; for Gemelli, who had no other inſtruction on this 
ſubject but that which was given him by that learned Mexican; places 
the foundation of this city in 132 5s which he ſays was the year II Calli. 
If at firſt he was of a different opinion, he changed it afterwards on 
perceiving that it would not have agreed with that fixed n 
namely, that the * I Acatl was * the 1 1579. 1 
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8 E C T. 2 
On tbe Chronology of the Mexican Kin inge. 


r is difficult to iNuſtrate entirely the chronology of the Mexican 
kings, on account of the diſagreement between authors. We will 
avail ourſelves of ſome certain points, to clear up thoſe which | are 
uncertain. In order to give our readers ſome idea of the diverſity of 
opinions, it will be ſufficient to preſent the following table, where we 
mark the year in which, according to Acoſta, the Interpreter of Men- 
doza's 8 collection, and Siguenza each of the ring bogyn to reign. 5 


5 * Interpreter. -F Siguenza. 
Acamapitzin 1384 1375 3 May — 13617 
Huitzilihuit! 1424 139619 April — 1403 
Nn ee 1427 - 141724 a wery. 1414 
Itzcoatl 1437 | - _— 1427 
Montezuma I. 1449 1440 13 Auguſt — 1440 
Axajacatl = 1481 146921 November 1468 
Tizoc - 1477 1482 30 October 1481 
Ahuitzot!— 1492 148613 April — 1486 
2 II. 1 503 — 2 lag 15 * 1 $02 


Avoſts, 8 after him A Martinez, ind Hercers, not bs 8 
with other authors in chronology, but alſo in the order of the kings, 


placing Tizoc on the throne before Axajacatl; whereas the contrary is 
evident, not leſs from the teſtimopy of the Mexicans than that of other 


- Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh authors. Gomara perplexes the reigns of the lords of Tula 
with thoſe of the kings of Colhuacan and the Mexican kings. Tor- 
quemada points out the years of both, and his chronology diſagrees 
with that of other authors. Solis makes Montezuma II. the eleventh 
of the Mexican kings; but we know not how he ſupported ſo 
ſtrange a paradox. De Paw, in order to ſhew his extravagance of 
genius even in this does not ennumerate -more than eight kings of 
Mexico, but it is certain and indubitable that the Mexicans had the 
nine kings above mentioned, and after them Cuitlahuatzin-and Quauh- 
temotzin. Some authors do not reckon the two laſt among their 
kings, becauſe they reigned for fo ſhort a time ; but, having been law- 
fully elected and peaceably accepted by the nation, they have as much 
right to be counted among the kings of Mexico as any of their an- 
ceſtors. Acoſta ſays, he does not make mention of them becauſe they 
had nothing but the name of king, as in their time the whole of the 
kingdom almoſt was ſubject to the Spaniards; but this is abſolutely 
falſe,” becauſe when Cuitlahuatzin was elected, the Spaniards had only 
the 
allies than ſubjects. When "Quauhtemotzin' was elected, they had 
added to that province five otket Rates, and ſome ſmall: places in that 
neighbourhood 3 but all thoſe ſtates, compared with the reſt af the 


mie Of U 4 8 
To [Inveltignis as 8 of theſe eleven kin 05 it wane 


to adopt another method; beginning with the laſt, land coritiwuing | in 


a retrogade courſe to the commencement-of tlie monarehy .  - +». 

'QvAva#TEMOTZIN.' This king finiſhed his: reignjon'the chirteenth 
of Auguſt, 1521, having been made priſoner by the Spaniards juſt as 
Mexico was taken. The day of His election is not known; but from 
the accounts of! Cortes it is to be infetred, that he was elected in 
October or November of che preceding year; nene an b not 
| haye reigned more than nine or ten months. I 3. 


CuliTLAHUATZIN.. This King, ſucoeſſor of his batch OY 


ma, aſcended the throne on the beginning af: July, 1520, as appears by 
the aceount given by Cortes. Some Spaniſh authors ſay that he didinot 


2 above forty days; others ſay; that he reigned ſixty but from that 
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province of the Totonacas under them, and they even were rather 
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DISSERT. which Cortes heard ſaid by a Mexican officer in the war of Quauh- 
GE quechollan, it is to be concluded, that that king was alive in October. 
We do not therefore doubt that his reign was at leaſt three months. 
MoxrEZZUMA II. It is known that he reigned ſeventeen years and 
more than nine months, and that he began to reign in September, 1 50a, 
and died in the latter end of June, 1 $20. The reaſon why ſome authors 
have fixed the beginning of his reign in 1503 was, becauſe they knew 
that he had reigned ſeventeen Neat, „and made no account of the nine 
months after them. 10534 TRIES: 
AHviTZOTL. Acoſta allows this king eleven years of reign. Mar- 
tinez, twelve; Siguenza, ſixteen; and Torquemada, eighteen. I be- 
lieve we can trace back the years of his reign, and the time of his 
exaltation, from the epoch of the dedication of the greater temple. 
This: happened, without doubt, in 1486, as, ſeveral authors agree, 
On the other hand it appears, that king Tizoc having hardly began 
this building, Ahuitzotl continued and finiſhed it, which he could 
not do in the ſame year in which he began it, nor in two or three years, 
5 it having been ſa vaſt an edifice as we know it was. Neither could he, 
in ſo ſhort a time; have made the war which. he did in canntries.ſo diſtant | 
from each other, and procure that ſurpriſing number of victims Which 
were facrificed: on that great. feſtival. Me believe, therefore, that the 
commencement; of his reign cannot be fixed after 1482, ande neither 
can it be anticipated without confounding the epochs of his predeceſ- 
ſors, aste ſhall preſently ſes: Having begun therefore to reign in 
1482, and finiſhed. in 1 go, we ought to allow him binsteret . 
ſome months, or about twenty:years»of reign. 26 07 % 
Tizoc. No perſon doubts that the reign of this 0 was 
extremely ſhort, and no author gives him more than four years and a 
half of life upon the throne. We could -reſfolve the time of his 
reign, and that alſo of his piedeeeſſorꝭ from chat of Nezahualpilli, 
king of Acolhuacan; for that king having been ſo celebrated, and had 
ſo many hiſtorians at his court; we have certain accounts of his reign. 
1 Nezahualpilli died in 151 6, after having reigned in Acolhuacan forty- 
five years and ſome months the commencement of his reign therefore 
muſt be fixed in 1470. It :is known alſo, that the eighth year of the 


b. of Nezahualpilli was the firſt of Tizoc, ſo that this laſt: muſt 
7 £4 & have 
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have begun his reign in 1477, and reigned four years and a half, as DISSERT. 
ſeveral hiſtorians ſay. Torquemada fays, that he reigned leſs than -— 


three years; but this author contradicts himſelf openly, not only in 
this but in many other parts of his chronology, for as he adopts the 
above nientioned calculation of the reign of Tizoc, he ought to have 
fixed his death in 1480, and conſequently to have given Ahuitzotl not 
eighteen but twenty-two years of reign. 
Ax AJAcATL. It is known that this king began to reign fix years 
before Nezahualpilli, that is, in 1464, and that he finiſhed, as we have 
faid, in 1477, when his ſucceſfor Tizoc aſcended the throne. From 
that it is deducible that he reigned thirteen years, as Siguenza and 
other hiſtorians affirm. Acoſta does not give him more than eleven 
years, nor the interpreter of Mendoza's collection more than twelve. 
It is moſt probable that the thirteen years were not completed. 
MoNTREZ UMA I. All affirm, that this famous king completed twen- 
oy-eight years on the throne. Some give him a year more, becauſe they 
_ reckon the months which he reigned more than the twenty-eight years, 


another year, which has not been reckoned by others. He began 


therefore to reign in 1436, and finiſhed in 1464. In his time the 
Taxibumolpia, or ſecular year, was celebrated, not in the fixteenth 
year of his reign, as N ays, but in the n or 
1454. | 

ITZ coArr. Almoſt all hiſtorians give thirteen kin reign to this 
great king. Acoſta and Martinez gnly give him twelve. The reaſon 
of this difference is the ſame as that above mentioned, that is, Itzcoatl 
not having completed the thirteen years on the throne, Acoſta and 
Martinez paid no attention to the odd months over the twelve years, 
whereas the others made a complete year of thein. He began to reign 
in 13 233 he could not begin either - ſooner or later, for he aſcended 


the throne a year after Maxtlaton uſurped the throne of Acolhuacan. 


Maxtlaton reigned three years, and with him the reign of the Tepa- 
necas finiſhed. The following year, that is, three years after Itzeoatl 
had began to: reign; Nezahualcojotl was eſtabliſhed on the throne. of 
Acolhaacan; which had been uſurped by the Tepanecas. It is known 
beſides, that NezahualcojotÞ reigned forty- thres years and ſome months ; 


| 1 having finiſhed therefore in 1 Ho, it appears that the commence- 
ment 
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distxkr. ment of his reign ought to be fixed in 1426, the ruin of the Tepanecas 
PRES. in 1425, the beginning of the reign of Itzcoatl in 1423, and that of 
the tyranny of Maxtlaton in 1422. 

CHiMALPoPOCA. This unhappy king was confounded by Acoſta, 
Martinez, and Herrera, with his nephew Acolnahuacatl, ſon of Huitz1- 
lihuitl ; from whence theſe authors allow Chimalpopoca only ten 
years of reign, and make him die by the hands of the Tepanecas ; but 
the contrary appears from 'the paintings and relations of the Indians, 
cited by Torquemada, and partly ſeen by ourſelves. Siguenza, by 
inattention, falls into a contradiction ; for he ſays that Chimalpopoca 
was the younger brother of Huitzilihuitl : of this king he affirms, 
that he began to reign at eighteen years of age, and that he reigned 
leſs than eleyen, fo that he muſt have died before he was twenty-nine 
years of age; and Chimalpopoca, who immediately ſucceeded him, 
muſt have been at leaſt twenty-eight when he began to 'reign ; not- 
withſtanding Siguenza makes him aſcend the throne at forty years ane 
upwards. In the collection of Mendoza this king is not given more 
than, ten years of reign. Torquemada and Siguenza give him thirteen, 
which account is certainly the moſt probable, conſidering the ſeries of 
his actions and events: but Betancourt following Torquemada, makes 
many notable -anacroniſms on this ſubject. He fixes the election of 
Chimalpopoca in the time of Techotlalla, king of Acolhuacan.; let 
us ſuppoſe that it was in the laſt year of this king: Techotlalla was 
ſucceeded by Ixtlilxochitl, who reigned ſeven years. Ixtlilxochitl by 
Tezozomoc, who tyranniſed over that empire nine years, and to him 
Maxtlaton ſucceeded, in whoſe time Chimalpopoca died. According 
to thoſe ſuppoſitions adopted by Torquemada and Betancourt, we muſt 
give Chimalpopoca at leaſt ſixteen years of reign, reſulting from the 
ſeven of Ixtlilxochitl and the nine of Tizozomoc ; which is contrary 
to their own chronology and that of other hiſtorians. If we chuſe to 
combine the chronology of the kings of Mexico with that of the kings 
of Tlatelolco, agreeable to the calculation of the aboye mentioned 
authors, there will hardly remain nineteen years to be divided between 
the two kings Chimalpopoca and Itzcoatl, as we ſhall afterwards find, 
Granting therefore thirteen years of reign to Chimalpopoca, according 
to the opinion of moſt hiſtorians, we e ought to fix the beginning of it 


in 
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in 1410. Maxtlaton ſucceeded to ese his father, a year before 
the death of Chimalpopoca, that is, in 1422. Tizozomoc kept the 
crown of Acolhuacan nine years; having died in 1422, his tyranny 
began therefore in 1413. With reſpect to Ixtlilxochitl, the lawful 
king of Acolhuacan, we know that he reigned ſeven years until 1413, 
when his life, together with his crown, was taken from him by the 
tyrant Tizozomoc ; he began therefore to reign in 14065. 


Hvu1TzILIHUVITL. Reſpecting the number of years which mms 


narch reigned hiſtorians are extremely different in opinion. Siguenza 
ſays, ten years and ten months. Acoſta and Martinez give him thir- 
teen ;; the Interpreter, twenty-one. Toquemada atteſts, that among the 
Mexican hiſtorians whom he conſulted, ſome give him twenty- two 
years and others twenty-fix ; but we have no doubt that the true 
number of years is that mentioned by the Interpreter; becauſe we know, 
from the kiſtorical paintings of the Mexicans, that the thirteenth year 


of this king was a ſecular ycar, which, according to our chronological. 


table, muſt have been the year 1402; he began therefore to reign in 
1 389. Having died in 14 10, as appears from what we have faid con- 
cerning the reign of 3 we * to allow Huitzilihuitl 
twenty-one years of reign. _ 
 * ACAMAPITZIN.. Suppoſing the chronology e ting kings 
to be juſt, and the epoch. of the foundation of Mexico to be eſtabliſhed,. 
we have little to ſay with regard to the reign of this king. Torque- 
mada affirms, that the paintings and.manuſcript hiſtories fix the elec-. 
tion of 'Acamapitzin in the twenty-cighth year after the foundation of 
Mexico. He was elected therefore in 1352, or in. the beginning of 
1353, and his reign muſt have laſted thirty-ſeven years, or ſomething 
leſs. The. interregnum which happened after the death of this king 
was of four months, as Siguenza ſays ; whereas all the others were 


but of a few days. 


| SEC T. IV.. 
Concerning the Epochs of the Events of the Conguęſt. 


I is not very difficult to trace the epochs of the events of. the cons. | 


queſt, becauſe we. find. them in genergl | mentioned by the conqueron 
Cortes, 


— 
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Düne Cortes, in his letters to Charles V. but many anacroniſms being com- 
EE... mitted by the Spanith hiſtorians, either becauſe they did not conſult 


thoſe letters, or becauſe they were indifferent about knowing on what 
days the moveable feſtivals happened in thoſe years of which Cortes 
ſometimes made mention, it is neceſſary to fix ſome points of chro- 
nology, omitting others of ſmaller importance, to avoid proving tedi- 
ous to our readers. 

The arrival of Cortes's armament on the coaſt of Chalchicuecan 
happened, as every one knows, on Holy Thurſday, 1519. This was 
on the 21ſt of April, for Eaſter. was that year on the 24th. 

The entry of the Spaniards into the city. of Tlaſcala did not ** 
as Herrera and Gomera ſay, on the 23& of September, but on the 18th, 
as Bernal Diaz, Betancourt, and Solis write. This is eaſily demon- 
ſtrated by making a calculation according to the account given by 
Cortes of the days which the Spaniards ſtaid in Tlaſcala and Cholula, 
and thoſe which they employed in their journey to Mexico. Bernal 
Diaz ſays, that before they entered Tlaſcala they were twenty-four 
days in the territories of that republic, and afterwards twenty in that 
city; as is alſo confirmed by the letters of Cortes. They entered 
Cholula on the 14th of October, and into Mexico on the 8th. of 
November. Six days after Montezuma was made priſoner, as Cortes 
himſelf affirms. This general remained in the capital until the begin- 
ning of May following, at which time he went to Chempoalla, to 
oppoſe Narvaez. He aſſaulted and gained a victory over his enemy on 
the Sunday of Pentecoſt, which that year (1 520) happened on the 27th 
of May. The inſurrection of the Mexicans, cauſed by the violent 
proceedings of Alvarado, happened on the great feſtival of the month 
Toxcatl, which began that year on the 1 3th of May. Cortes returned 
to the capital after his victory, on the 24th of June, as every one 
atteſts. In the accounts of the events which occurred in the laſt 
days of June, and the firſt days of July, we find ſome confuſion and 
anacroniſms among hiſtorians. We have followed Cortes in his letters, 
which contain the moſt authentic account of the conqueſt. 

The death of Montezuma appears to have happened on the 3oth 
of June, for he died, according to Cortes, three days after he received 
the wound from a ſtone, This happened while thoſe two machines 

of 
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of war were conſtructing, of which we have made mention in our hiſ- DEAT 
tory : theſe were conſtructed on the night of the 26th of June and the Av 
day following, as is to be gathered from the account of this conqueror. 
We cannot fix the death of Montezuma therefore later nor ſooner than 
the zoth, without perplexing the ſeries of events. 
The firſt of July we make the noche triſte, that is, the night when 
the Spaniards came off defeated, for Cortes gives ſeven days to their 
journey from Mexico to Tlaſcala, and affirms that they entered there 
on the 8th of July. Diaz and Betancourt ſay, that the Spaniards left 
Mexico on the 1oth, and entered on the 16th into the lands of that 
republic ; but in this particular the greateſt faith is due to Cortes, The 
events which happened from the 24th of June to the firſt of July will 
appear many, conſidering the ſhortneſs of the time: but it is not won- 
. derfulthat in circumſtances of ſuch difficulty and danger actions Wenn 
multiply, as the ſaving of lives called forth the greateſt efforts 
The war made by the Spaniards in Quauhquechollan tend abs 
the month of October, by what appears- from the account of Cortes; 
This epoch becomes of importance to us, in order to know the tings 
which Cuitlahuatzin reigned, for a Mexican captain, of whom Cortes 
gained information of the ſtate of the court, gave him intelligence of 
the diligence uſed by that king in preparations againſt the Spaniards. 
Thoſe who do not allow Cuitlahuatzin to have reigned more than 
forty days, reject that information as a falſehood ; but as they alledge 
no reaſon to convince us of its falſity, we ought to believe it. 
Concerning the day on which the fiege of Mexico began, and the 
time of its duration, authors in general are miſtaken. They ſay for 
the firſt part that the ſiege laſted ninety-three days; but. they have 
not made the calculation exactly, for Cortes made the review of his 
troops in the great ſquare of Tezcuco, and aſſigned the poſts which 
the three diviſions were to occupy on the Monday of Pentecoſt, in the 
year 1521, But although we ſhould ſuppoſe, contrary to the truth of 
hiſtory, that on the ſame day of the review the ſiege was begun, there 
would not be ninety- three, but * eighty -five days ; for that wa 


If they reckon the hoſtilities committed on the cities of the lake to 
Vor. II. — | Ti be 
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DISSERT, be part of the fiege, they ought to fix the beginning of the ſiege on the 

5 firſt day of January, and count not ninety- three days, but ſeven months 
to it. Cortes, who in this point merits more faith than any other 
hiſtorian, ſays expreſsly, that the ſiege commenced on the 3oth of May, 

and laſted ſeventy-five days. It is true, that the letter itſelf of Cortes 

might occaſion an error, for there it is given to be underſtood, that 

on the 14th of May the diviſions of Alvarado and Olid were in Tacuba, 

from whence the ſiege began; but this is a manifeſt error in the 

cyphers, for it is certain that thoſe two officers did not go to Tacuba till 

after the review of the troops; and we know from Cortes, and.other- 

hiſtorians, that this — on Moaday of Pentecoſt, the- 2zoth of; 

May. . 

Torquemada ſays, in book IV. cap- 46. that the Spaniards: entered) — | 

into Mexico, for the firſt time, on the 8th of N ee ; but in 

chap. 14. of the fame book he affirms, that this entry happened on. 

the 22d of July; that they remained there one hundred. and fifty days, 

ninety- five days in friendſhip with the Mexicans, and forty at war with. 

them, which was occaſioned by the ſlaughter. made there by Alvarado; : 

on the feſtival of the month Toxcatl; correſponding; as he believes, to, 

our April, &c. The ſeries of anachroniſms, errors, and contradictions, 

contained in the chapter above cited of this author, is ſufficient to rer 

us an idea of his 9 e. 
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DISSERTATION II 


On the Land of Mexico, 


HOEVER reads the horrid deſcription which ſome Euro- 
peans give of America, or hears the injurious flander with 
which they ſpeak of its ſoil, its climate, its plants, its animals, and 
inhabitants, will eaſily be perſuaded that malice and unnatural ran 
cour have armed their pens and their tongues, or that the new world 
is truly a curſed land, and deſtined by heaven for the puniſhment 
of malefactors. If we reſt faitk in count de Buffon, America i is an 
entirely new country, ſcarcely ariſen out of the waters which over- 
whelmed it (2), a continual marſh in its plains, a land uncultivated 
and covered. with woods, even after having been peopled by Euro- 
peans more induſttious than Americans, or incumbered with moun- 
tains that are inacceſſible, and leave but a ſmall territory for cultivation 
and the habitations of men; an unhappy region, lying under a ſordid 
ſky, where all the animals that have been tranſported from the old 
continent are degenerated, and thoſe native to its clime are ſmall, 
deformed,. weak, and deſtitute of arms for their defence. If we credit 
Mr. de Paw (who in a great meaſure copies the ſentiments of count 
de Buffon, and where he does not copy, multiplies, and exaggerates 
errors) America has been in general, and is at preſent à very barren 
country, in which all the plants of Europe have degenerated, ex- 
cept thoſe which are aquatic and ſucculent. Its ſtinking ſoil bears 
a greater number of poiſonous plants than all the other parts of the 
world. Its lands, either overloaded with mountains, or covered with 
woods, preſent. nothing to the eye but a vaſt and barren deſert ; ; its 
climate is extremely unfayourable to the greater part of quadrupeds, and 
moſt of all pernicious to, men who are degenerated, debilitated, and 
vitiated i in a ſurpriſin g manner in all the parts of their organization (m). 


(m) Recherches Philoſaphiques, parte i. 
li 2 The 


(=) Hiſt. Natur. tom. vi. 
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The hiſtoriographer Herrera, although in. many reſpe&s judicious 


Europe with America, ſhews himſelf eminently ignorant even of the 
firſt elements of geography, and utters ſuch abſurdities as would not 
be tolerated in a child. Our hem iſphere, he ſays, is better than the 
new one with reſpect to clime. Our pole is more embelliſhed with fla?s, 
becauſe it has the north to 31 degrees, with many reſplendant flars. By 
which he ſuppoſes, firſt, that the ſouthern hemiſphere is new, though 
ſo many centuries are paſt ſince it has been known in Aſia and Africa. 

Secondly, that all America belongs to the ſouthern hemiſſ phere, and that 
North America is not connected with the ſame pole and ſtars of the 
Europeans. We have, he adds, another pre-eminence, - which is, that 
the ſun is ſeven days longer towards the tropic of Cancer than towards 
that of Capricorn ; as if the exceſs of the ſun's ſtay in the northern 
hemiſphere was not the fame in the new as in the old continent. It - 
appears that our good hiſtoriographer was perſuaded, that the greater 
love which that luminary bears to beautiful Europe was the cauſe of 
his longer ſtay in the northern hemiſphere. A thought truly gallant, 
and fit for a French poem, and from whence it comes, pram 
our chronicler, that the Arctic is colder than the Antarctic part, 
becauſe it enjoys leſs of the ſun. But how can there be leſs of th fun 
enjoyed in the Arctic part, when this luminary is ſeven days Ionger in 


the northern hemiſphere? Our land extends from weſt to eaſt, and is 


therefore more accommodating to human 1; ife than the other, which grow 
ing narrow from weſt to eaſt, enlarges tos much from one to the other 
pole; for the land which lengthens itſelf from weſt to eaſt. is at a more 


equal diſtance from the cold of the north, and the heat of tbe ſouth. But 


if the north is the region of cold, and the ſouth that of heat, as our 
chronicler ſuppoſes, the equinoctial countries, according to his prin- 
ciples, would certainly be the beſt calculated for human life, from 
being thoſe which are equidiſtant from north and ſouth. In the other 
hemiſphere our author concludes, there were no dogs, aſſes, ſheep, 

or goats, and no lemons, oranges, figs, nor quinces, &c. | 
Theſe, and other ſuch abſurd notions of ſeveral authors, are the 
effects of a blind and immoderate partiality to their own country, which 
makes them aſcribe to it certain imaginary pre-eminences over all athers 
| — 
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in the world. It would not be difficult to oppoſe to their invectives 


the great praiſes which many very celebrated Europeans, better in- 


formed than them, have beſtowed on thoſe countries; but. beſides that, 


it would be foreign to our purpoſe, it would; be diſguſtful to-our read- 


ers: we ſhall therefore content ourſelves with examining in, this Diſ- 


different. from that which, happened in the. time of N 


s + © 


ſertation, that which has been written againſt the land of America in 


_ 


— or nn 1 0 of Mexico in particular. 
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Ws SF; all” thay F. Builon an 
againſt the land of America, ref 


inhabitants, is founded on. 0 e e a. general inugdation, 
oah, and much 


more recent, on account of which, chat v vaſt cquntry: remained a a long 


time. under Water. From this recent inundation.. ariſes, ſays M. 


Buffon, the malignity of the) climate of America, the the. ſterility of its 
ſoil, the impetfection of its animals, and the coldneſs of the Ameri- 
cans. Nature had not had time to put her deſigns i in execution, nor 


to take all her extenſion. The lakes ang. the .marſhes, left by that | 
inundation, according to the afurmation of M. de Pay, occaſion, the 
erxceſſive humidity of the air which is the cauſe of, its inſalubrity, of the 


extraordinaryi multiplication of inſects, of the irregularity and Guallneſs 


of the quadrupeds, of the ſterility of the ſoil, of the barrenneſs of 


the women, of the abandance- of milk: in the breaſts of the men, of 


che ſtupidity of the Americans;::and!1a;thonſand other extraordinary 


phænomena which he has obſerved much: more diſtinctly from his 
eloſet in Berlin, than we who have pallþd ſo many years in America. 


4 


- Theſe two authors, though they are agreed with reſpect to an inundation, 
differ with reſpect to- the time of it; for M. de Paw en it o 


+ +4 


have been-muchimore ancient than M. Buffon does. 
' This ſupp6ſition,! however, 18 ill founded, | and the . Pro- 
"tended to: have 1 to* the new world is 4 chimerac.-" M. de 
e Paw. 
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unanimous tradition of the Mexicans, Peruvians, and all the ſavages 


of the deluge of Noah. © The'ptetext, (he fays) under which they 
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Paw endeavouts to ſupport it on the teſtimony of Acoſta, on the 
almoſt infinite number of lakes and marſhes, on the veins of heavy me- 
tals, which are found almoſt on the ſurface of the earth, on the marine 


bodies which are found heaped together lying in the moſt low inland 
placcs, on the deſtruction of the great quadrupeds, and, laſtly, on the 


from the land of Magellan to the river St. Lawrence, who all teſtify 
of their anceſtors on the mountains during the time the valleys were 
laid under water. 


It is true that Acoſta, in book L chap. 25 of his hiſtory, doubts 
whether that which the Americans ſay of the deluge ought to be un- 
derſtood of that of Noah, or of ſome other particular ene which hap- 
pened i in their land, as thoſe pf Deucalion and Ogyges in Greece; and 
it appears alſo that he inclines to adhere to this opinion, Which he 
ſays has been adopted by ſome judicious men: but, notwithitabding, in 


book V. chap. 19, Tedkinhs of the: firſt cbnqueſt of the cas! he gives 


us to underſtand that he firmly believed, that it ovght to be anderidde 


conquered and rendered themſelves maſters of the land was that af 
fei gning that after the univerſal deluge {of which all thoſe Indians had 
knowledge) they had new peopled the world, ſeven of them iſſuing 
from the cave of Pacaritambo, and that all other men therefore ought 
to render them homage as their progenitors:” Acoſta, therefore; knew 
that that tradition of the Americans reſpected the univerſal deluge, and 
that the fables with which it was blended had been invented by the 
Incas to eſtabliſh the right of their empire. What would that author 
have ſaid, if he had had thoſe proofs in favour of the tradition which 
we have? The Mexicans, as their own hiſtorians affirmn, make no 
mention of the deluge, without commemorating alſo the confuſion. of 
tongues and the difperſion of the people, and thoſe three things were 
repreſented. by them in a ſingle painting, as appears from that picture 
which Siguenza. had from D. F. d'Alba Ixtlilxochitl, and he fram 
his noble anceſtors, a copy of which, has been given in our hiſtory. 
The ſame tradition has been found among the Chiapaneſe, the Tlaſ- 


calans, the people of Michuacan, of Cuba, and the Indians of the 
| continent, with the circumſtance of afew. men, with ſome animals 


having 
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having been ſaved in a veſſel from the deluge, and to have ſet at liberty 
firſt a bird, which did not return again to the veſſel, becauſe it re- 

mained eating carrion, and afterwards another, which returned with 
a green branch in its mouth: this renders jt evident, that they did 
not ſpeak of any other deluge than that which drowned all the earth 
in the time of the patriatch Noah. All the circumſtances which 
have diſguiſed or changed this moſt. ancient and univerſal tradition 


among nations, have either been allegories; ſuch as thoſe of the ſeven 
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caves of the Mexicans,. to Ggnify the ſeven different nations which 


peopled the country of Anahuac, or the fictions of ignorance or am- 
bition. None of thoſe: nations believed that men were ſaved upon the 


mountains;. but: in: an ark or veſſel, or, if poſſible, any one thought 
otherwiſe, it was. certainly becauſe the tradition of the deluge, after 


ſo many. centuries, had been changed.. It is therefore abſolutely 
falſd that there was an unanimous tradition of an inundation peculiar 


to America, among all thoſe people who 1 between the lapd of.” 


Magellan and the river St. Lawrence. 
The lakes, and the marſhes: vchich 8 10 Mr. Buffbe. we. Mr. 


de Paw incoßteſtible marks and traces of this: protended inundatien, 


fountains, and the very plentiful rains of America. If thoſe lakes and 
marſhes had been · made by that inundation, and not by the cauſes we 
have aſſigned, they would, after ſo many ages, have been conſumed and 
dried up by the continual: evaporationa which the heat of the ſun 
produces, particulatly under the tarrid zone; or at leaſt they would 
have been conſiderably dirniniſhed;. but no diminution is obſervable, 


except in thoſe lakes, from which human induſtry has diverted the 
rivers and torrents which.diſcharged. themſelves into them, as in thoſe 


of tlie vale of Mexico. 


We have ſeen and abſerved the. five principal 


lakes of New Spain, which are thoſe of Tezeuco, .Chalco,.Cuiſco, Paz-- 


cuaro; and Chapalla, and are confident that they. have not been formed, | 
nor are preſerved, but by plentiful rain waters, rivers, and fountains. 


All the world is acquainted, that no rains are more copious and violent, 


nor any rivers ſo great, ad thoſe of America. Why then invent inun- 
dations while we have cauſes at hand more natural and certain Ad If 5 
the lakes were proofs of an 2 we. ought rather to believe it 


to 


- 
8 - 
.. 


are unqueſtionably the effects of the. great "rivers, - the innumerable 
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to have happened in the old than in the new continent, becanſe 


all the lakes of America, including: even thoſe of Canada, which are 
the largeſt, are not comparable to the Black, White, Baltic, and Caſ- 
pian ſeas, which though vulgarly called ſeas, are, however, according 
to Buffon himſelf, true lakes, formed by rivers which pour into them. 
If to thoſe we add the lakes of Lemano, Onega, Pleſkow, and many 
others, extremely large, of Ruſſia, Tartary, and othev countries (p), we 
will ſoon diſcover how much they, who have ſo exaggerated the — - 
of America, had forgotten the nature of their own continent. The 
lake of Chapalla, which, in the geographical maps, is honoured with 
the magnificent name of Mare Chapallicum, or ſea of Chapalla, which 
we have alſo ſeen and coaſted round three times, is hardly a hundred 
miles in circumferenee. But if the rivers Don, Wolga,, Boryſthenes, 
Danube, Oder, and others of the ancient continent, though leſs by 
far than the Maragnon, the river of Plata, that of Maddalena, St. 
Lawrence, Oreonoko, Miſſiſſippi, and others of the new world, are 
nevertheleſs extremely ſufficient, according to what Buffon ſays, to 
form thoſe Ukes which are fo great, that they have always been eſteemed 
ſeas, what wonder is it that the monſtrous rivers of America make 
ſmaller lakes and marſhes? Mr. de Paw ſays, that thoſe lakes appear 
receptacles of water, which: have not yet been able ta ãſſue from thoſe 
places formerly. overflowed by a violent: agitation. givem to all the ter- 
raquedus globe. The numerous volcanos of the Ander, or American 
Alps, and of the hills of Mexico, and the earthquakes which are in- 


oeſſantly felt in one part or other of thoſe Alps, let us ſee that that 


land is not yet at repoſe even in our day. But if that let agitation 
was general over the terraqueous globe, how came the lands of Peru 


and Mexico to be inundated, which are ſo highly elevated above the 
level of the ſea, as Buffon and de Paw both . confeſs, and not the 


lands of Europe, which are ſo very much lower? Whoever has 
obſerved the ſtupendous elevation of the inland countries of America, 
will not eaſily perſuade himſelf that the water could riſe ſo as to 
cover them without inundatin 8 e Beſides, we. * alſo fay, 


(9) 8 enume rates, thirty FM LS in he cantons of Suitland; and: fays, 988 6 
into * of Harlem veſſels of great fize enter, The lake of Aral in Tartary has, —_— 
to the ſame —_ CORE leagues of length and fifty of breadth, 


that 
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that Veſuvius, Etna, Hecla, and the numerous volcanos of the "My DISSERT.. 
luccas, the Philippine. iſlands, and: Japan, and the frequent earthquakes — 
of thoſe iſlands, and of China, Perſia, Syria, Turkey, &c. let us alſo ſee 
that even the old world is not yet at repoſe in our day (7). 

The veins of metals, adds de Paw, which are found in ſome places 
on the ſurface of the eanth, appear to indicate, that the foil was once 
overflowed, and that the torrents: carried away part of it. But would 
it not be better to ſay, that ſome violent eruptions of ſubterraneous 
fires, which appear manifeſt in the many volcanos of the Cordilleras,. 
deſtroying the ſurface: of ſome ſoils, left the veins of metals almoſt 
naked ? 

The finding of marine - badits heaped — | in ſome inland places. 
of America, if it ſhould prove the pretended inundation would prove 

- ſtill more ſtrongly a greater inundation of the old continent; for 
whereas there are few places in America in which theſe maſſes of ſea- 
ſhells, and other petrified marine bodies, are found ; Europe, on the: 
contrary, is almoſt full of petrifications of ſuch bodies, which demon- 
ſtrates with certainty that it was formerly overflowed by the ſea (5): 
Every perſon knows the wonders and the calculations which feverak 
French natural philoſophers have made of that immenſe quantity of 
thells which are ſeen in Tourain, and nobody is ignorant either that: 
ſuch kind of petrified marine bodies are found alſo in the Alps. Why 
then ought we to conclude, from ſome marine bodies having been found. 

in ſome places of America, that that country ſuffered an inundation,, 
and not ſtill more confidently conclude, thatEurope has ſuffered an inun- 
dation from ſuch bodies having been found in {till greater abundance 
in many places of it? If the tranſportation of thoſe bodies to inland | 
places of r is to be aſcribed to the waters of the univerſal deluge,. 


(r)' M. de Paw himſelf, after having made- mention of a Etna, Hecla, and the 
voleanos of Liparis, ſpeaks thus: « Amongſt the great-volcanos are reckoned the Paranucar,.. 
in the iſland of Java; the Canapis, in the iſland of Banda; the Balaluan, - in the iſland of 
Sumatra. The ifland of Ternate has a flaming mountain, the irruptions of which are not- 
inferior to thoſe of Etna. Of all the iſlands, ſmall and large, which compoſe the empire of 

apan, there is not one which has not a volcano that is not more or leſs conſiderable ; and 
alſo the Philippine iſles, the Azores, the Cape de Verd Wands, xc. Letter: III. Sur les 
Ficiſtudes du notre Globe. 


() Burguet, in his Treatiſe on Petrefications, and Torribia, i in his Introduction tothe Natural 


Hiftory of Spain, gives us a very long account of the places of Europe and Afia, where petri-- 
fed marine bodies are found, 


Vor. II. | | EE: why. 
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why ought they not to be aſcribed to the ſame cauſe in America (7) ? 
On the contrary, if the waters of the univerſal deluge were. not thoſe 
which carried the above mentioned marine bodies into the inland places 
of Europe, but thoſe of a poſterior inundation : if Europe is in ge- 
neral, according to what Buffon ſays (2 ), a new country: if it is 
not long ſince it was covered with woods and marſhes, why do we not 
ſee in Europe, and why were there not ſeen two thouſand years ago, 
thoſe ſtupendous effects of the inundation which thoſe authors ſee in 
America? Why have the animals of Europe degenerated like thoſe of 
America ? Why are not the Europeans cold in conſtitution like the 
Americans ? Why are or have not the women of both the one and the 


other part of the world been equally barren? Why, if Europe was 
overflowed like America, and more ſo, and for a much longer time 


than it, as is clearly deducible from the arguments of Buffon, has 
its ſoil remained fertile, and that of America barren ? Why are the ſkies 
of Europe ſo mild, thoſe. of America ſo inclement ? Why to Europe 
ſhould all the bleſſings have been deſtined, to America all the evils ? 
Whoever would be better informed reſpecting thoſe cuties, may 
read Buffon on the inundation of Europe. 

The laſt argument of M. de Paw is taken from he extinftion or de- 
ſtruction of the great quadrupeds in America, which he ſays are the 
firſt to periſh in water. This author believes that anciently there were 


elephants, camels, ſea-horſes, and other large quadrupeds in America, 
but that they all periſhed in this ſuppoſed inundation. But what per- 


ſon wil x not wonder that elephants and camels, who are ſo ſwift, ſhould 


A 


(2) One of the higheſt mountains of America is the Dezcabezado, EN among the ips; of 
Chili, u pwards of five hundred miles from the ſea, Its perpendicular height above the level of 
the ſea is, according to Molina, a learned and diligent hiſtorian of that kingdom, more than 
three miles. On the top of this very lofiy mountain is found a great quantity of petrified 
marine bodics, which certainly could not have been carried to that ſtupendous height by the 
waters of any partial inundation, different from the deluge which happened in the time of 
Noah. Neither can it be ſaid that that ſummit might formerly have been the bed of the ſea, 
and gradually have been raiſed by ſubterraneous fires, bearing along with it thoſe marine 
bodies; becauſe although this caſe is not improbable in ſome places, which we ſee but alittle 
elevated above the level of the ſea, and we even think it may frequently have happened, not- 
withſtanding, i in a height ſo extraordinary as this, it appears entirely incredible ; ſo that thoſe _ 


marine bodies, found on that ſummit, ought to be conſidered as unqueſtionable proofs ang 
indubitable traces of the univerſal deluge, 


4 Tom. Theorie de la Terre. 12 
. Per iſh, 
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periſh, and that the ſloth, which is ſo flow, and unable to move, ſhould DISSERT: 


eſcape ? that they could not, as well as men, betake themſelves to the 


mountains, either by ſwimming, at which they are moſt dexterous, or 
by availing themſelves of the ſwiftneſs of their feet, which is fo great, 
that in one day, according to the account of Buffon, they go one 
hundred and fifty miles; and yet the ſloths could find leiſure to aſcend 
to the tops of the mountains, which, according to the account of the 
ſame author, can hardly move a perch in an hour? Although we 
ſhould admit that ſuch quadrupeds have been formerly in America, 
we are not obliged to believe that their deſtruction has been occaſioned 
by the ſuppoſed inundation, becauſe it might be aſcribed to other 
cauſes very different. M. de Paw himſelf affirms (x), that if 
elephants were tranſported to America, as the Portugueſe have at- 
tempted, they would. meet with the ſame fortune with camels ; that 1 
they would not propagate, although they were left in the woods to 
their own inſtinct ? becauſe the change of aliment and clime is infi- 
nitely more ſenſibly felt by elephants than all other quadrupeds of the 
largeſt kind. He likewiſe declares in another place, that the cauſes 
which operate to · the deſtruction of thoſe anintals, that is, the quadru- 
peds of the new world, are difficulties of a high degree, and at the ſame 
time one of the moſt intereſting ſubjects of the natural hiſtory of the 
terraqueous globe. Why then does he decide. ſo poſitively, that the 
ſuppoſed inundation was the cauſe of their extirpation ? 

Buffon endeavours to: perſuade. us of the recent inundation of Ame- 
rica by ſeveral arguments, to which we: will anſwer in a few words. 
If this. continent is as ancient as the other, he ſays, ſpeaking of Ame- 
rica, «why have ſo few men been found there? The men who have been 
found there cannot be called few, but in reſpect to the very extenſive 
country which they have inhabited. Thoſe who lived in ſocieties, as 

the Mexicans, the. natives of Michuacan, the Acolhuas, and others 
who occupied all that very extenſive tract of the country, which lies 
between nine and twenty-three degrees. of latitude, and two hundred 
and ſeventy-one and two hundred and ninety-four of longitude, were 
bodies of  Foplo as numerous as thoſe of Europe, which We hall ſhew 


(K*) Recherches Philoſophiques,. parte i. 1 Lo NeE. | 
+ = 3 in 
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in another diſſertation ()). Thoſe who lived more diſperſed, formed 
ſmaller nations or tribes, becauſe their ſmaller multiplication has 
been always a neceſſary effect of ſavage life in all countries in the 
world. If favages are ſhepherds, ſays Monteſquieu, they require a 
great country to be able to ſubſiſt in a certain number. If they are 


e hunters, as the ſavages of America were, they exiſt in ſtill ſmaller 


© numbers, and 3 in order to maintain themſelves, form a ſtill leſs popu- 
* lous nation.“ 

Why returns Mr. Buffon to aſk, were they almoſt all ſavage and 
diſperſed? It is not ſo. How can it be ſaid they were all ſavage and 
diſperſed ; whilſt we know that the Mexicans, the Peruvians, and all 
the people ſubje& to them, lived in ſocieties ; which, as Mr. Buffon 
himſelf confeſſes, were extremely numerous, and cannot be called new. 
The other nations continued ſavages, from a violent attachment to li- 


berty or ſome other cauſe of which we are ignorant. In Aſia, al- 
though it is a moſt ancient country, there are ftill many nations that 


are ſavage and diſperſed. Why, he ſays, have thoſe who were united 


in ſocieties, hardly counted two or three hundred years ſince they aſ- 


ſembled ? This is another error. The Mexicans hardly counted | 
two hundred years from the foundation of their capital; the Tlaſ- 


calans ſomething more from the eſtabliſhment of their republic, 


but thoſe nations, and the others ſubjected to them, lived in ſo- 


ciety from time immemorial, as well as the Toltecas, Acolhuas, and 


Michuacaneſe. Neither Buffon, de Paw, nor Dr. Robertſon, can 
diſtinguiſh the eſtabliſhment of thoſe nations in Anahuac, from 


the ſettlements which they had many centuries before i in the northern 
regions of the new world. 

« Why, he again aſks, were thoſe nations who lived in ſociety i igno- 
«* rant of the art of tranſmitting to poſterity the memory of events by 


40 means of. — ſigns, conſidering that they had found the manner 


7 


) Theſe arguments of the count de Buffon agaĩnſt the antiquity of Antics, are found 
in the ſixth volume of his Natural Hiſtory ; but a little before, in the ſame volume, he ſays 
thus: There have been diſcovered in Mexico and Peru, civilized men, and cultivated people, 
ſubject to laws, and governed by kings; they poſſeſſed induſtry, arts, and a ſpecies of religion; 
they lived in cities in which order and government were maintained under the authority of a 
ſovereign. Theſe people, are certainly very numerous, and cannot be faid to be new, &c. 


cc of 
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© of communicating together at a diſtance by means of knots on cords ?” 
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What then were the pictures and characters of the Mexicans, and the — 


other poliſhed nations of Anahuac, if not durable ſigns, deſtined to per- 
petuate the memory of events? See what Acoſta has ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, in the vith book of chap. 7. of his hiſtory, and what we ſay in 
our diſſertation on the culture of the Mexicans. 

Why, he continues, had they not domeſticated animals, nor em- 
ployed any other than the Llama (z) and Paco, which were not do- 
meſtic, faithful, and docile, like ours? Becauſe there were no others 
which could be domeſticated. Does Mr. Buffon think that they 
ſhould have domeſticated tygers, Pume, wolves, and other ſuch wild 
beaſts? M. de Paw reproaches the Americans for their little in- 
duſtry, in not having employed the rein- deer as the Laplanders have; 
but thoſe animals were not to be found but in countries extremely 
diſtant. from Mexico ; and the ſavages i in whoſe lands thoſe animals were 
found, -would not make uſe of them, becauſe they had no occaſion for 
them, or it did not come into their minds to domeſticate them. Beſides, 
the propoſition of Mr. Buffon taken in fo general a ſenſe, is certainly 
falſe; as he himſelf ſays that the alce, or techiche, a quadruped ſimi- 

lar to a little dog, which is, common to both Americas, was do- 
meſticated by the Indians. In the fame manner the Mexicans domeſ- 
ticated rabbits, ducks, turkeys, and other animals. 

oh Laſtly, their arts, concludes Mr. Buffon, were as- —_ as "LP 
2 ſociety, their talents inferior, their ideas not yet developed, their or- 
gans rough, and their language barbarous: the errors contained in 
thoſe words we ſhall effectually refute in the following diſſertations. 

We muſt, therefore, upon the whole, deny that pretended inun- 
dation, as one of thoſe philoſophical chimeras invented by the unquiet 
geniuſes of our century : fince among the Americans there has'been no 


memory of any other inundation than that univerſal deluge of which 


the Scriptures make mention. We would, on the contrary, ſay, that if 


it was true that che deluge of Noah did not overflow the whole earth, 


(2) Llama, not Lama was, 3 to what Acoſta PER the generic name {2 ho four 
| "ſpecies of quadrupeds of that kind; but at preſent it is uſed only to fignify the one which the 
Spaniards called Carnus, that is, the ram of Peru. The other three ſpecies are the Paco, the 
Guanaco or Huannaco, and the Yicugna, The name Llama is pronounced Lyama, 
| no 


3 
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no country might be ſooner ſuppoſed to have been exempted from that 
calamity than Mexico; for beſides its great elevation above the level 
of the ſea, there is no inland country where petrified marine bodios 


arc more rare. 
. 


On the Climate of Mexico. 


IF we-were to employ ourſelves to refute all the abſurd notions. 
which M. de Paw has written againſt the climate of America, a lar 
volume, inſtead of a diſſertation, would be neceſſary. Let it ſuffice to 


ſay, he has collected all that has been ſaid by ſeveral authors, right or: 


wrong, againſt different particular countries of the New World, in or- 


der to preſent his readers with an aſſemblage of fictions that is mon- 


ſtrous and horrid, without conſidering, that if we were to follow his 


ſteps, and undertook to make a ſimilar repreſentation of the different 


countries of which the old continent is compoſed, (which would not 


be difficult) we would make a deſcription ſtill: more hideous than his; . 
but as it would be foreign to our purpoſe w we. will confine ourſelves 


. ” « 


to treat of the climate of Mexico. 


This country, as it is extremely extenſive, and divided mts A many 
provinces, different in their ſituation, is neceſſarily ſubjected to a va- 
riety of climates. Some of its lands, ſuch as the maritime, are hot, 
and in general moiſt and unhealthy; others are like all inland places, 
temperate, dry, and healthy. The latter are extremely high, the for- 


mer very low. In ſome the ſouth wind, in- others the eaſt, and in 


others. the north wind prevails. The greateſt cold of any of the in- 
habited places, does not equal, that of France or even Caſtile ; nor can 
the greateſt heat be compared to that of Africa, or the dog-days i in 
many countries of Europe. The difference betwen Winter a and ſummer 
is ſo little in any part, that the moſt delicate perſons wear the "fame 
cloaths in Auguſt and January. This and a good deal more which 
we have already ſaid, reſpecting the mildneſs and ſweetneſs of that 


climate is ſo notorious, that there is no need of arguments to ſup- 


port it. ; 
M. de 
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M. de Paw in order to demonſtrate the malignity of the Ame- 
rican climate, adduces firſt the ſmallneſs and irregularity of the animals 
of America. Secondly, the ſize and enormous multiplication of the 
inſects, and other little animals. Thirdly, the diſeaſes of the Ameri- 
cans, and particularly the venereal diſorder. Fourthly, the defects of 
their natural conſtitution. .; Fifthly, the exceſs of cold in the countries 
of America, in compariſon of thoſe of the old continent, fituated at an 
* diſtance from the equato. | 

But this ſuppoſed ſmallneſs and leſs 1 fate of the American ani- 
16 of which we ſhall treat hereafter, inſtead of the malignity, de- 
monſtrate the mildneſs and bounty of the clime, if we give credit to 
Buffon, at Whoſe fountain Sig! de Paw has drank, and of whoſe 
teſtimony he has availed himſelf againſt, Don Pernetty. Buffon who 


in many places of his Natural Hiſtory produces the ſmallneſs of the 


American animals as a certain argument of the malignity of the cli- 
mate of America; in treating afterwards of ſavage animals, in tom. 
II. ſpeaks thus: As all things, even the moſt free creatures, are 
ſubject to natural laws, and animals as well as men are ſubjected to the 
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influence of climate and ſoil, it appears that the ſame cauſes Which 
have civilized and poliched the human ſpecies in our climates, may 


have likewiſe produced ſimilar effects upon other ſpecies. The wolf, 
- which is perhaps the fierceſt of all the quadrupeds of the temperate 


zone, is however incomparably leſs terrible than the tyger, the lion 


and the panther of the torrid zone; and the white bear and hyena of 
the frigid zone. In America, where the air and the earth are mare 
mild than thoſe of Africa, the tyger, the lion, and the panther, are not ter- 
rible but in the name. They have degenerated, if fierceneſs joined to cru- 
elty, made their nature; or, to ſpeak more properly, they have only ſuffer- 
ed the influence of the climate: under a milder {ky their nature alſo has 


become more mild. From climes which are immoderate in their temper- | 


ature are obtained drugs, perfumes, poiſons, and all thoſe plants whoſe 
qualities are ſtrong. : The temperate earth on the contrary, produces 
only things which are temperate; the mildeſt herbs, the moſt whole. 
ſome pulſe, the ſweeteſt fruits, the moſt quiet animals, and the moſt hu- 
mane men are the natives of this AE _ As the earth makes the 
| $6175 0998. plants, 
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plants, the earth and plants make animals; the earth, tlie plants, and the 
animals make man. The phyſical qualities of man, and. the animals 
which feed on other animals, depend, though more remotely, on. the 
fame: cauſes, which influence their diſpoſitions and cuſtoms. This 
is the greateſt proof and demonſtration, that in temperate climes every 
thing becomes temperate, and that in intemperate climes every:thing 
is exceſſive; and that ſize and form which appear fixed. and deter- 
minate qualities, depend notwithſtanding, like the relative qualities, 
on the influence of climate. The fize of our quadtupeds cannot' be 
compared with that of an elephant, the rhinoceros, or ſea-horſe. Tha 
largeſt of our birds are but ſmall if compared with the oſtrich, the 
condore, and caſoare.” 80 far Mr. Buffon, whoſe text we have co- 
pied, becauſe it is of importance to-our purpoſe, and entirely contrary 
to what M. de Paw writes againſt - the climate of 3 and 
Buffon himſelf in many other places. if 

If the large and fierce animals are natives of . ches, and 
ſmall and tranquil animals of temperate climes, as Mr. Buffon has 
here eſtabliſhed; if mildneſs of climate influences the diſpoſition and 
cuſtoms of animals, Mr. de Paw does not well deduce the malignity 
of the climate of America from the ſmaller fize and leſs fierceneſs of 
its animals ; he-ought rather to have deduced the gentleneſs and ſweet- 


neſs of its climate from this antecedent. If, on the contrary, the 


ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of the American animals, with reſpect 
to thoſe of the old continent, are a proof of their degeneracy, ariſing 
the malignity of the clime, as Mr. de Paw would have it, we ought 
in like manner to argue the malignity of the climate of Europe from 
the ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of its animals, compared. with. thoſe 
of Africa. If a philoſopher of the country of Guinea ſhould: under- 
take a work in imitation of M. de Paw, with this title, Recherches 
Philoſephiques fur les Europeens, he might avail: himſelf of the ſame 
argument which M. de Paw uſes to demonſtrate the malignity 
of the climate of Europe, and the advantages of that of Africa. 
The climate of Europe, he would fay, is very unfavourable. to the 
production of quadrupeds, which are found incomparably ſmaller, and 
more cowardly than ours. What are the horſe and the ox, the largeſt 
of its animals, compared with our elephants, our rhinoceroſes,, our 

ſea- 
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ſea-horſes, and our camels ? What are its lizards, either in ſize or DUET» 
intrepidity, compared with our crocodiles ? Its wolves, its bears, the 33 


moſt dreadful of its wild beaſts, when beſide our lions and tygers ? 
Its eagles, its vultures, and cranes, if compared with our oſtriches, 
appear only like hens. In order to avoid prolixity, we omit other 
ſuch obſervations which might be made againſt Europe, till adhering, 
to the materials and words of M. de Paw. What Buffon and de 
Paw would anſwer to that African philoſopher, we will now anſwer 
to thoſe philoſophers of Europe; ſince their arguments. either do 
not prove, that the climate of America is bad, or fay that the cli- 
mate of Europe is Dads: or at leaſt that the African is better than 


the European climate. 
From the ſcareity and ſinallneſs of quadrupeds M. de Paw paſſes 


to the enormous ſize, and prodigious multiplication of the inſects, and. 


other noxious little animals. The ſurface of the earth, he ſays, in- 
e fected by putrefaction, was over-run with lizards, ſerpents, reptiles,. 


« and inſets monſtrous for ſize, and the activity of their poiſon, which 


e they drew from the copious juices of this uncultivated ſoil, that was. 
* corrupted and abandoned to itſelf, where the nutritive juice became. 


* ſharp, like the milk in the breaſt of animals which do not exerciſe the 


c virtue of propagation. Caterpillars, crabs, butterflies, beetles, ſpi- 
ders, frogs, and toads, were for the moſt part of an enormous cor- 
* pulence in their ſpecies, and multiplied beyond what can be imagined. 
Panama is infeſted with ſerpents, Carthagena with clouds. of enor- 
** mous bats, Portobello with toads, Surinam with 4akerlacas or cuca- 
% rachas, Guadaloupe, and the other colonies of the iſlands, with bee- 
e tles, Quito with, niguas or. chegoes, and Lima with lice and bugs. 


« The ancient kings of Mexico, and the emperors of Peru, found no. 


<* other means of ridding their ſubjects of thoſe inſets, which fed u pon 
< them, than the impoſition of an annual tribute, of a certain quantity 
« of lice. Ferdinand Cortes found bags full of them in the palace of | 
% Montezuma.” But this argument, full throughout of ſalſity and ex- 
aggerations, proves nothing againſt the climate of America in general, 
much leſs againſt that of Mexico. There being ſome lands in Ame- 
rica, in which, on account of their heat, humidity, or want of in- 
habitants, large inſects are found, and exceſſively . will 


Vol. II. | L I | prove: 
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DISSERT. prove at moſt that in ſome places the ſurface of the earth is infected, 
AE, as he ſays, with putrefaction; but not that the ſoil of Mexico, or that 
of all America is ſtinking, uncultivated, vitiated, and abandoned to 

itſelf, as is weakly aſſerted by M. de Paw. If ſuch a deduction 

were juſt, he might alſo ſay, that the ſoil of the old continent is bar- 

ren, and ſtinks; as in many countries of it there are prodigious mul- 

titudes of monſtrous inſects, noxious reptiles, and vile animals, as in 

the Philippine Iſles, in many of thoſe of the Indian archipelago, in 

ſeveral countries of the ſouth of Aſia, in many of Africa, and even in 

ſome of Europe. The Philippine Iſles are infeſted with enormous 

ants, and monſtrous butterflies ; Japan with ſcorpions ; South of Aſia 
and Africa, with ſerpents; Egypt, with aſps; Guinea and Ethiopia, with 

armies of ants; Holland with field-rats; Ukrania, with toads, as M.'de 

Paw, himſelf affirms (1). In Italy, the Campagna di Roma (although 

peopled for ſo many ages), with vipers, Calabria with tarantulas, the 

ſhores of the Adriatic ſea with clouds of gnats; and even in France, 

the population of which is ſo great and ſo ancient, whoſe lands are fo 

well cultivated, and whoſe climate is ſo celebrated by the French, there 

appeared, a few years ago, according to Mr. Buffon, a new ſpecies of 

field mice, larger than the common kind, called by hun Surmubrs, 

which have multiplied exceedingly, to the great damage of the fields. 

| Mr. Bazin, in his Compendium of the Hiſtory of Inſects, numbers 
8 ſeventy-ſeven ſpecies of bugs, which are all found in Paris and its 


neighbourhood. That large capital, as Mr. Bomare ſays, ſwarms 

with thoſe diſguſtful inſects. It is true that there are places in 

America where the multitude of inſects, and filthy vermin, make 

life irkſome; but we do not know that they have arrived to ſuch 

| exceſs of multiplication as to depopulate any place, at leaſt there 
| . cannot be ſo many examples produced of this cauſe of depopulation 
| in the new as in the. old continent, which are atteſted by Theo- 
phraſtus, Varro, Pliny (), and other authors. The frogs depopu- 
lated one place in Gaul, and the locuſts another in Africa. One of 
the Cyclades , was depopulated by mice; Amiclas, near to Taracina, 


(i) Defenſe des Recherches Philoſophiques, ſar les Americans, chap. 13. 
We © Pliny Hiſt, Natur, lib, viii. cap. 19. 


by 
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ous ants ; and another by ſcolopendras ; and. not fo diſtant from our Coy 


own tunes, the Mauritius was going to have been abandoned on ac- 
count of the extraordinary multiplication of rats, as we can remember 
to have read in a French author. 

With reſpect to the ſize of the inſects, reptiles, and ſuch animals, 
M. de Paw makes uſe of the teſtimony of Mr. Dumont, who, in his 
Memoirs on Louiſiana, ſays, that the frogs are ſo large there that they 
weigh thirty-ſeven French pounds, and their horrid croaking imitates 


the bellowing of cows. But who can truſt to that author, particular- 
ly after knowing what Mr. de Paw ſays, (in his anſwer to Don Pernetty, 


cap. 17) that all thoſe who have written about Louiſiana from Hene- 
pin, Le Clerc, and Cav. Tonti, to Dumont, have contradicted each other 
ſometimes on one and ſometimes on another ſubject. We wonder how- 
ever, that M. de Paw ſhould: have had the boldneſs to write that theſe: 
monſters do not exiſt in the reſt of the world. We know extremely 
well that there are neither in the old nor new continent frogs of 
thirty- ſeven pounds in weight; but there are in Aſia and Africa ſer- 


pents, butterflies, ants, and other animals of ſuch monſtrous ſize, that 


they exceed all thoſe which have been diſcovered in the new world. 
In what place of America has a ſerpent of fifty Roman cubits in length 


been ſeen, ſuch as that which was ſhe wn by Auguſtus to the Roman 


people at the public ſpectacles, as hiſtorians affirm (J), or ſo groſs as 


that which was killed in the Vatican in the time of the emperor Clau-- 


dius, and attefted by Pliny, an author almoſt cotemporary, in the: 
belly of which an entire child was found; But, above all, where has 


there been ſeen, even in the moſt ſolitary: woods of America, a ſerpent 
which can in any manner be compared with that moſt enormous and 


prodigious one of one hundred and twenty feet in length, ſeen in | 


Africa at the time of the firſt Punic war, and killed with war ma- 


chines by the army of Attilius Regulus, the ſlein and jay - bones of 


which were preſerved in a temple of Rome, until the war of Numan- 
tia, according to tlie teſtimonies of: Livy,. Pliny, and other Roman 
hiſtorians? We know very well that ſome Ametican hiftorian ys, 


00 Suesenius! in Dae Ce. | 
= | that 
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that a certain gigantic ſpecies of ſerpents is to be found in the woods, 
which attract men with their breath, and ſwallow them up; but we 
know alſo that ſeveral hiſtorians, both ancient and modern, report the 
ſame thing of the ſerpents of Aſia, and even ſomething more. Megaſ- 
thenes, cited by Pliny, ſaid, that there were ſerpents found in Aſia, fo 
large, that they ſwallowed entire ſtags and bulls (2). Metrodorus, 
cited by the ſame author, affirms, that in Aſia there were ſerpents 
which, by their breath, attracted birds, however high they were, or 
quick their flight. Among the moderns, Gemelli, in vol. V. of his 
Tour of the World, when he treats of the animals of the Philippine 
iſles, ſpeaks thus : © There are ſerpents in theſe iſlands of immoderate 
« fize; there is one called Hitin, very long, which ſuſpending itſelf 
* by the tail from the trunk of a tree, waits till ſtags, bears, and alſo 
* men'paſs by, in order to attract them with its breath, and devour 
* them at once entirely :” from whence it is evident, that this very 
ancient fable has been common to both continents (z). | 
Mr. de Paw would perhaps ſay, that theſe monſtrous animals were 
formerly ſeen in the old continent when its clime was not yet perfected. 
But when that which the ancients wrote is compared with that which 
we know of Aſia and Africa at preſent, whois there that will not perceive 
that the climate of thoſe countries is at preſent, for the moſt part, 
what it was two thouſand years ago; that there is the ſame heat, the 
ſame dryneſs or humidity, the ſame kind of plants, animals, and men, 
&c. Beſides, even in our days, various ſorts of monſtrous animals have 
been ſeen in thoſe regions which infinitely ſurpaſs thoſe analagous to 
them in the new world. In what country of America could M. de Paw 
find ants to equal thoſe of the Philippine iſlands, called Sulum, reſpecting 
which Hernandez (o) affirms, that they are ſix fingers broad in length, 


() Megaſthenes ſcribit, in India ſerpentes i in tantam magnitudinem adoleſcere, ut ſolidos 
bauriant cervos tauroſque. Metrodorus circa Rhyndacum amnem in ponto ut ſupervolan- 
tes quamvis alte perniciterque, alites hauſtu raptas abſorbeant. Nota eſt in Punicis bellis ad 
flumen Bagradam an Regulo imper. baleſtis tormentiſque ut oppidum aliquod expugnata ſerpens 
CXX pedum longitudinis. Pellis ejus maxillæque uſque ad bellum Numantinum duravere 
Romæ in templo. Faciunt his fidem in Italia appellate boz in tantem amplitudinem exe- 
untes ut Divo Claudio, principe occiſz in Vaticano ſolidus 1 in alvo ſpectatus ſit infans, Plin. 


Hiſt. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 14. 
() See Bomare on the Minia of Africa, and the Rail 1 Nee 


(o) Hern. Hiſt. Inſector. N. Hiſp. os * 


and 
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and one in breadth ? Who has ever ſeen in America butterflies fo large 
as thoſe of Bourbon, Ternate, the Philippine ifles, and all the Indian 
Archipelago? The largeſt bat of America (native to hot ſhady 
countries) which is that called by Buffon vampire, is, according to 
him of the ſize of a pigeon. La Rowgezte, one of the ſpecies of Aſia, 
is as large as a raven; and the Rouſſette, another ſpecies of Aſia, is as big 
as a large hen (p). Its wings, when extended, meaſure from tip to 
tip three Pariſian feet, and according to Gemelli, who meaſured it 
in the Philippine iſles (2), ſix palms. Mr. Buffon acknowledges the 
exceſs in ſize of the Aſiatic bat over the American ſpecies, but denies 
it as to number. Gemelli ſays, that thoſe of the iſland of Luzon were 
ſo numerous that they darkened the air, and that the noiſe which they 
made with their teeth, in eating the fruits of the woods, was heard at 
the diſtance of two miles (r). M. de Paw fays, in talking of ſer- 
pents (s), it cannot be affirmed that the new world has ſhewn, any 


* ſerpents larger than thoſe which Mr. Adanſon ſaw in the deſerts of 
« Africa.” The greateſt ſerpent found in Mexico, after adiligent ſearch 


made by Hernandez, was eighteen feet long; but this is not to 
be compared with that the Moluccas, which Bomare ſays, is 
thirty- three feet in length 00 nor with the Anacandaja of Ceylon, 
which the ſame author ſays is more than thirty-three feet long (); 
nor with others of Aſia and Africa, mentioned by the ſame author. 
Laſtly, the argument drawn from the multitude and ſize of the Ame- 
rican infects is fully as weighty as the argument drawn from the ſmall- 
neſs and ſcarcity. of quadrupeds, and both detect the fame ignorance, 
or rather the ſame. PR on Ane or gerfulneft of the thinge of 
1 old continent 


With reſpect to what Mr. a Sy Si ſaid of the tribute af lics | in - 


Wee in that, as well as in many other things, he diſcovers his 


8 n ale is; true a Cortes found bags of lice i in the maga- 
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2 Defends des Recherch, Philoſoph. chap- 225 N * ⏑ νν. ,t“ : 1% nas'5 5 ti. 37 7 | 
_ (2 Bomare Diction. Unjy, d' Hiftoine Naßur. V. „ Caxlewores I t lb 63:75 54% 
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zines of the palace of king Axajacatl. It is alſo true, that Montezuma 
impoſed ſuch a tribute, not on all his ſubjects however, but only on 
thoſe who were beggars, not on account of the extraordinary multitude 
of thoſe inſects, as Mr. de Paw affirms, but becauſe Montezuma, 
who could not ſuffer idleneſs in his ſubjects, reſolved that that miſer- 
able ſet of people, who could not labour, ſhould at leaſt be occupied 
in louſing themſelves (x). This was the true reaſon of ſuch an extra- 
vagant tribute, as Torquemada, Betancourt, and other hiſtorians relate, 
and nobody ever before thought of, that which Mr. de Paw affirms 
merely becauſe it ſuited his prepoſterous. ſyſtem. Thoſe diſguſting 
inſects poſſibly abound as much in the hair and cloaths of American 
beggars, as of any poor and uncleanly low people in the world ; but 
there is not a doubt that if any ſovereign of Europe was to exact 
ſuch atribute from the poor in his dominions, not nw bags but on | 


veſſels might be filled with them. 


Laſtly, to reſerve the examination of the * of the bad N 
of America, founded on the diſeaſes and defects of the phyſical con- 


ſtitution of the Americans to another Diſſertation, in which we will 


demonſtrate the errors and puerile prejudices of Mr. de Paw, let us 
attend to what he ſays on the exceſs of cold in the countries: of: the 
new world with reſpect to thoſe of the old, which are ſituate at an 
equal diſtance from the equator. Comparing,” he fays, „the c 
* periments made with thermometers in Peru, by Met. Condamine and 
d' Ulloa with thoſe of the indefatigable Mr. Adanſon in Senegal, it is 
* eaſily underſtood, that: the air is leſs hotiin the new, than in the old 
«© world. Upon calculating, with-the' greateſt poſſible exactneſo, the 
« difference of temperature, I believe it will be found equal to twelve 
1 degrees of latitude; that is, it is as hotl in Africa ati thirty degrees 
« from the equator as at eighteen degrees from the ſame line in Ame 
« rica. The liquor: did not moumt to: ſo great a heighti in Peru inthe 
e torrid zone as it mounted in France at the greateſt heat of the ſummer. 

« Quebec, although it is in the ſame latitude alinoſt with: Paris, has) an 
6 incomparably more levers ang cold climate Wen. it. | The. difference 


5 04. 


(x) It is certain that Montezuma was extreme artentive: to _eldontineſs, as well 20 an 
enemy to idleneſs; it is therefore extremely probabie that frottbdris theſe _— he was 
induced to impoſe that extraordinary tribute, 
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between Hudſon's Bay and the Thames, ſituate both in the ſame W 


«latitude, is equally ſenſible.” 

Although we ſhould grant ſt this to Mr. de Paw, it would 
not affiſt him to demonſtrate the malignity of the American clime. 
Why would he deduce the badneſs of clime from the exceſs of cold in 
the lands of America, and not rather deduce the badneſs of climate of 
the old continent from the exceſs of heat in countries equidiſtant from 
the equator? Mr. de Paw can form no argument in this point 
againſt America, which the Americans cannot powertully retort againſt 
Europe, or againſt Africa, But all the obſervations made by him are 
not ſufficient to eſtabliſh, as a general principle, that the countries of 
the new, world are colder than thoſe of the old continent ſituated in the 
fame latitude ; and till leſs to make it be believed that there is as much 
heat in the old continent at thirty degrees of latitude as in the new 
world at eighteen degrees. Mr. de Paw ſays (%, that the cold be- 
yond the eightieth degree in the old continent ought to become in No- 
vember fo deſtructive to men that no mortal could live there; there- 
fore no men ſhould be able to live in America beyond the ſeventy- 
ſeventh. degree. How then does he affirm, that in the country of the 
Eſquimeaux there are inhabitants found beyond the ſeventy-fifth de- 
gree of latitude'? And if the feeble Americans can ſubſiſt in that la- 
titude, we may believe that the hardieft Europeans would be able to 
bear the cold of the eightieth degree. Farther, if this principle were 
true, it would be as cold in Jeruſalem, fituated in little leſs than thirty- 
two degrees, as in Vera Cruz, which is ſituated in little leſs than 
twenty degrees; which idea none but Mr. de Paw is capable of 
entertaining. In like manner other abſurd conſequences might. be 
deduced, particularly if we were to adopt the calculation of Dr. 
Michell, who, according to what -Dr. Robertſon ſays, concluded, 
after thirty-three years obſervation; that the difference between the 
climate of the old and that of the new world is from fourteen to fifteen 
degrees, that is, it is as hot in the countries of the old continent at 
twenty- nine or thirty degrees as in the countries of the new continent, 
which are at fifteen degrees. „ is certain that as there are e. may 


| 


0 Recherches Philofophiques, part i. ſe@. i. p. mihi 30. · | 
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countries in America more cold than others of the old continent equi- 
diſtant from-the equator, there are alſo others more hot... Agra, the 
capital of Mogul, and the port of Loretto. in California, are nearly in 
the fame latitude, and ſtill the heat of that Aſiatic city is not compa- 
rable to that of the American port. Hue, the capital of Cochin- 
china and Acapulco, are almoſt equidiſtant from the equator, | and 


yet the air of Hue is cool in compariſon of that of Acapuleo. 


That other propoſition of Mr. de Paw is equally falſe: and impro- 
bable, namely, that in the center of the torrid zone the liquor of the 
thermometer does not riſe to ſo. great a height as it does in Paris in the 
greateſt heat of ſummer. If that was true, the difference between the 
American and European climates. would not be only twelve degrees, as 
Mr. de P. would make it, but forty-nine, that is as much as the differ- 
ence of latitude between the center of the torrid zone and Paris. It 
is true, that according to. the obſervations made in Quito and.compared 
with thoſe made in Paris, the heat of that. equinoctial city never. 
equals that of Paris in the ſummer ; but it is equally. certain, that, 
according to the obſervations made by the ſame academicians with the 
fame thermometers, in the city of Carthagena, which is not the. cen-. 
ter of the torrid zone, but ten degrees from it, that the uſual heat of 
this city is equal to the greateſt heat of Paris, agrecable to the teſti- 
mony of Ulloa, one of the obſervers (2). | 

There are many reaſons,. beſides vicinity to or diſtance from the 
equator, which make a country hot or cold. The elevation of the. 
ſoil, the neighbaurhood of ſome lofty mountain covered with ſnow,, 
abundance of rains, &c. contribute much to the coolneſs of the at- 
moſphere,; and, on the contrary, low ground, ſcarcity of water,, 
drowths, &c. muſt increaſe the heat. Cividad Real, the capital of the 
dioceſe of Chiapa, becauſe it is ſituated on a high ground, is cool; and 
the city of Chiapa, of the Indians, at a little diſtance from it, is ex- 
tremely hot, becauſe it is ſituated very low. Chachicomula, a large 
village, ſituated at the foot of the very- lofty, 1 mountain Oxizaba, is 


6) In the year 17 35 at 8 the FIRES of the . of ir kept at 
10252, without any variation, except that ſometimes it fell to 1024, or roſe to 1026. Ar 
Paris, the ſame year, it never roſe higher than 102 51, in the greateſt heats of July and Auguſt. 


Ulloa Relation del Viage a la America Ane part i. tom i. L 
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cool, but Vera Cruz, placed in the ſame latitude, is very hot ; and what ber. 


is more, the air of Cividad Real is cool in the latitude of 16, and that —— 


of Loreto, in California, in lat, 25%, is very hot. 

The obſervations made by M. de Paw convince us that the 
climate of America 1s not ſo various as that of Europe; that the in- 

habitants of the new world are not like thoſe of the greater part of 
Europe, obliged to endure the alternate extremes of exceſſive cold, and 
intolerable heat. The more uniform a climate, the more eaſily are 
men familiarized to it, and eſcape thoſe pernicious effects which fol- 
low a viciſſitude of ſeaſons. In Quito the thermometer does not 
riſe ſo high as it does in Paris in the ſummer ; but neither does it fall 
ſo low as it does in the temperate climes of Europe in winter. What 
can be more deſirable in a climate than a temperature of air which is 
equally diſtant from either extreme, ſuch as that of Quito, and the 
greater part of Mexico? What climate more. ſweet and /kind to life 
than that in which the delights of the country are enjoyed all the year, 
and the earth is continually adorned with herbs and flowers; where the 


fields are covered with corn, and the trees loaded with fruit; the herds 


and the flocks ſpare man his fatigues, and have no need of his pro- 
viſion to maintain them, or his roof to reſiſt the inclemency of the wea- 
ther ; neither ſnow nor froſt compel him to keep near a fire, nor do 
burning heats in ſummer check his increaſe ;. but conſtantly experi- 
encing the bounty of nature towards him, he enjoys equally in all ſea- 
ſons. the ſocial converſe of his fellow-creatures, or the innocent recre- 
ations of the country. This is the idea entertained by man of a per- 
fe& climate; and the poets, therefore, when they ſtrove to extol 
the happineſs of certain countries, uſed to ſay, that a perpetual {prin g 
reigned in them ;. as Virgil ſaid of his Italy, (4). and Horace of the 
Fortunate Iſles (3), to which he invited his countrymen. Thus the an- 
cients repreſented the Elyſian fields; and alſo in the Holy Writings, 


in order to convey ſome idea of the felicity of heavenly Hauen, it | 


is ſaid, that there, there is no heat nor cold. 


() Hie ver aGduom atque albinis menfibus æſta z:; 
Bis gravida pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. Virg. Georg, i ll, * 
(3) Ver ubi longum, tepidaſque præbet : 
Jupiter brumas, Horat. lib. ii. ode 4. 
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Acoſta, whoſe hiſtory is called by M. de Paw an excellent work, 
and who was acquainted with the climes of both continents, and at the 
ſame time was not partial to America, nor had any intereſt in extolling 
it, treating of the American clime, he ſpeaks thus (c): When: I. per- 
* ceived the mildneſs of the air, and ſweetneſs of the climate of many 
* countries of America, where it is not known what thing winter is 
« that contracts, or ſummer which relaxes with heat; where a mat is 
«.ſafficient for defence from every inclemency of the weather | ; where 
e jt is ſcarcely neceſſary to alter cloathing through the whole year; 
« conſidering, I ſay, all this, I have many times thought, and I even 
« think at this moment, that if men would diſengage themſelves from 
« the ſnares which avarice lays for them, and abandon uſeleſs and vexa- 
« tious pretenſions, they might lead in America a life of tranquillity 
« and pleaſure; for that which the poets ſing of the Elyſian fields, or 
the famous Tempe, and that which Plato .told, or feigned, of his 
6 iſland Atlantida, are both to be found in thoſe lands, &c.“ Other 


hiſtorians ſpeak the ſame thing as Acoſta of America, and particular- 


ly of Mexico and its ſurrounding provinces, the inland countries of 


hick; from the iſthmus of Panama unto the 40th degree of latitude 


(for thoſe beyond that degree of latitude have not yet been diſcovered), 
enjoy a mild air, and a climate favourable to life, excepting a few 
places, which, either by: their being low, are moiſt and hot, or by be- 
ing very high, are rather ſevere in climate. But how many in the old 
world are not ſevere and noxious? 0 fl 


8 E 1 war 

o the Nualities of the Land of Mexies. | 1 8 
IT is certain, ſays Mr. de Paw, that America in tial has deen 
and is at preſent, a very barren country ; but it is rather more-certain 
that this is in general a groſs error; and if M. de Paw withes to aſſure 


himſelf of it, he 2 obtain information iro rom pany Gorman, Iatel y 


: —_ 
0 / 


"1311-1. 120 ne 
2 


(6) Stor. Nat. e for, Ub, 3 U, ap. 14. 
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come from America, where ſome of them have been for many years, Dar. 
and are at preſent in Auſtria, in Bohemia, in the Palatinate of tg 
Rhine, and even in Pruſſia; or he may re· peruſe that excellent work 
of Acoſta, and he will find there, in book ii. chap. 14. that if there 
is any land in the world to which the name of Paradiſe may be ap- 
plied, it is that of America. This is the expreſſion of a learned, ju- 
dicious, and impartial European, born in Spain, one of the beſt coun- 
tries in Europe ; and ſpeaking, in book iii of the countries of the 
Mexican empire, he ſays, that New'Spain is the beſt country of all ; 
thoſe which the ſun ſarrounds. Certainly Acoſta would not ſpeak 5 | 
thus of America in general, and of New Spain in particular, under 
which name the continent of Spaniſh North America is comprehended, -. 

if America were in general” a barren country. Many other Europe- 
; ans ſpeak not leſs favourably of America, and particularly of Mexico, 
whoſe teſtimony we muſt omit," to avoid ſeeming prolix to our read- 
ers (a). From the ſame motive we ſhall omit alſo what Mr. de Paw 
has written againſt other countries of the new world, as it would be 
impoſſible to examine the complaints made by him againſt each of. | 0 
them, without filling a large volume; we ſhall therefore anion our- 4 
ſelves to what belongs to Mexico. 7 
Meſſieurs Buffon and de Paw are perſuaded FE! all the tete 
ry of America is compoſed of inacceſſible mountains, impenetrable 
woods and waſtes, watry plains and marſhes. Thoſe philoſophers have 
read in the deſcriptions of Ametica, that the famous Andes, or Ametiji- 
ean Alps, formed two large chains of lofty mountains, covered in part 
— _ ſow ; that the vaſt defart of 'the Amazons conſiſts of thick 
| woods; that Guayaquil, and ſome other places, are moiſt and marſhy; 
and ſo much they have thought ſufficient to warrant. them to fay, that 
America is my: but mountains, wooes.. and marſhes. Mr. de 


(a) Thomas Gages, the oracle of the Engliſh and French, with reſſ pect to America, ſpeaking 
| of Mexico, ſays as follows. * Il ne manque rien'a Mexique'de tout ce qui peut rende une 
ville heuruſe; et fi ces ecrivains qui ont employs leurs plumes a louer les provinces de Gre- 
nade en Eſpagne et de Lombardie et de Toſcanĩe en Italie dont ils font des paradis teneſtres, | 
auroient vu ce nouveau monde et la ville de Mexique, ils ſe dediroĩent bientot de tout ce N — 
qu*ils ont dit en faveur de ces lieux la.” Parte i. chap. 22. Thus does an author 1 could, 


nn 1 favourably of any thing, repreſent Mexico. Th 
M m 2 8 „1 . Had 


» ® 
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* Paw read in the hiſtory of Gumilla that which the author fays 
— about the method which the Indians of Oroonoko had of preparing 
the terrible poiſon of their arrows; and in the hiſtory of Herrera, or 
other authors, that the Canibals, and other barbarous nations, made uſe 
of poiſoned arrows ; and this was enough for him to ſay, that the new 
continent produces a greater number of poiſonous herbs than all the 
reſt of the world. He read that neither corn nor the fruits of Europe 
grow in very hot countries; and that was ſufficient for him to ſay, 
that peaches and apricots have only borne fruit in the iſland of Juan 
Fernandez (e), and that corn and barley have not thriven but in a 

| few countries of the North. Such is the logie e by Mr. de 

= Paw through all his work. 

But of all that he fays againſt Anion * holds true with 
reſpect to Mexico. There are certainly very lofty mountains in Mexi- 
co, eternally covered with ſnow : there are large woods, and alſo ſome 
marſhy places in it; but the fertile and cultivated ſoil forms beyond 
compariſon the far greater part of it, as is well known to all tholg 
who have viſited that country. In all that immenſe ſpace of land, | 
where wheat, barley, maize, and other kind of grain and pulſe with 
which that country abounds, are ſown at preſent 3 they formerly ſowed 
maize, pepper, beans, cacao, chia, cotton, and ſuch like plants, which 
ſerved for the ſuſtenance, clothing, and luxuries of thoſe people, who 
having been ſo numerous as we have already mentioned, and' ſhall 
elſew here demonſtrate, could not have been able to have provided for 

their neceſſities, if the country had been nothing but mountain, wood, 

and marſh, Mr. de Buffon, who in his firſt vol. ſays, that America 
is nothing but a continued marſh, and in vol. v. affirms, that the 
inacceſſible mountains of America ſcarcely leave any ſmall ſpaces for 
agriculture, and the habitation of men, in the ſame vol. v. confeſſes 


(e) In order to ſhew how extremely diſtant Mr. de Paw is from the truth, we muſt 
here obſerve, that on the miſera\te iſland of Juan Fernandez, where he ſays thar peaches ripen 
well, they on the contrary are ſmall, and very indifferent, according to the information we 
have had from Abbe D. G. Garcia, who was there ſeven months, and particularly while 

8 the ſeaſon of fruit laſted, On the other hand, in almoſt all the temperate and cold 
countries of Spaniſh America, where he imagines peaches do not grow, they thrive ſurpriſ= 
ingly ; and in many places, particularly of Chili, and in ſame of New * they ripea 
better then | in Europe, 

that 
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that the people of Mexico and Peru were very numerous. But if DISSERT. 


III. 


thoſe people who occupied a very large part of America were very nu 


merous, and lived as he ſays in ſocieties, and under the controul of 
laws, America 1s certainly not a continued marſh : if thoſe people 
ſupported themſelves, as is certain they did, on corn and fruits which 
they cultivated, the ſpaces are not ſmall which the mountains leave 
for agriculture, and the habitation of men. 

The multitude, variety and. e of the plants of Mexico, 


leave us in no doubt of the very ſingular fertility of its lands. The 
paſture grounds, ſays Acoſta, of New Spain are excellent, and 
breed, accordingly an innumerable quantity of horſes, cows, ſheep, - 


and other anjmals. It is alſo as abundant in fruit as in any kind of 
grain. In ſhort, there is no grain, pulſe, kitchen-herbs, or: fruit, 

which does not thrive in that foil. The wheat, which Mr. de Paw 
ſcarcely allows to ſome countries of the North, does not grow in ge- 
neral in the hot lands of New Spain, as it it does not in the greater 
part of Africa, and many other parts of the old continent ; but in. 
the cool and temperate lands of that kingdom it thrives well, and 
is more abundant than it is in Europe. 

It is ſufficient to ſay, that the quantity gathered in the dioceſe of 


| Angelopoli i is ſo great, that with what remained, after all its numer- 


ous inhabitants were provided, they ſupplied the Antilles, and the 
fleet of ſhips which. formerly came to Havanna, under the name of 
Armata de Barlovento. In Europe there is but one ſeed-time, 
and one harveſt. In New Spain there are ſeveral. *© In thofe 


« lands,” fays the European author Torquemada, who was there 


many years, and travelled through the whole kingdom, where they 
« cultivate wheat, in every ſeaſon of the year may be ſeen one crop 
* reaping, another ripening, another ſtill green, and another fow- 
ing, which plainly demonſtrates the wonderful fertility of the ſail. 
The fame author makes mention. of ſeveral lands which yielded 
ſeventy, eighty, or an hundred for one; and as great a multiplication 
of wheat has been ſeen in ſome fields of thoſe coun tries by us ; 


which, | 


We have been i in a country of America, where the Iand Yielded commonly fifty for 
one, and ſometimes an hundred for one. In Cinaloa, although it is a cold country, the 
land, we have been credibly informed, yields two hundred for one. Our learned friend, 


the 
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DISSERT. which, ſpeaking in general, is certainly greater than that of Europe, 
ERS and with leſs cultivation, as is well known to European ſuperinten- 
dan ts of agriculture who have been in that part of America. What 
we ſay of wheat we can alſo ſay of barley, although this is not ſown 
but in proportion to the conſumption there is made of it, in the ſup- 
port of horſes, mules, and hogs. We might fay ſtill more of maize, 
which is the grain peculiarly native to America. 
Mr. de Paw pretends that all the plants of Europe have dege- 
nerated in America, except aquatic and juicy plants; and to prove 
| this abſurd notion, he ſays that peaches and apricots have borne fruit 
in the iſland of Juan Fernandez only. Although we ſhould grant that 
thoſe fruits grow in no country, of America, it would not avail him 
to prove what he intends to prove, but even this particular is as falſe 
as his general propoſition. Acoſta, treating of thoſe fruits: in par- 
* ſays, Peaches, quinces, and apricots grow well in Ame- 
rica, but beſt in New Spain g/. In all New Spain, except the 
hot countries, thoſe fruits, and all others tranſplanted from Europe, 
have thriven and grow in abundance (4). © Laſtly,” fays Acoſta, 
| ſpeaking of America in general, Almoſt every thing good which is 
* produced in Spain grows there, ſometimes better, and ne 
„ not; wheat, barley, ſallads, kitchen-herbs, pulſe, &c. (i) 
he had ſpoke only of New Spain, he would have omitted that | 
2 almoſt. . 
e nei is alſo another advantage, ſays Acoſta, oh which is, that 
the things of Europe are better in America than thoſe of America 
% are in Europe.” But this may appear but a ſmall advantage to 
| Mr. de Paw. It alone would be ſufficient however to demonſtrate 
| | that, if there is any preference, it is to be given co America. In 
New Spain, many European authors atteſt, and all who have been 


[ | the Abbe Molina in his Hiſtory of Chili, ſays, that the land of that kingdom uſually yields 
an hundred and fifty for one. The plenty of grain is ſo great, that it is ſold at five paoli 
1 the foxega, and every year about thirty veſſels loaded with it come to Peru. 
| () Acoſta, lib. tv. cap. 31. Peaches are fo plentiful in New Spain, that they are ſold 
| by twenties ; and for the ſmalleſt currency there, two, three, or four twenties are given. 
In the kingdom of Chili, they count twelve different ſpecies of peaches, ſome of which are 
ſo large as to weigh a pound Spaniſh, or fixteen ounces. Molina Stor del Chili. 
_ - (4) Pears are alſo fold in twenties at Mexico; ; and chere are upwards of kitty yore. of 
them. 
(i) Acoſta, lib, 1 IV, CAP» 31. 
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there know, that wheat, barley, and every grain of Europe ; peas, DISSERT. 


beans, and every other pulſe; lettuces, cabbages, turnips, aſparagus, 
and other ſallads and roots, and every ſort of kitchen herbs ; peaches, 
apples, pears, quinces, SHE other fruits ; carnations, roſes, violets, jeſ- 


ſamines, ſweet- baſil, mint, marjoram, balm gentle, and other flowers 


and odorous plants brought from Europe all proſper there : but in 
Europe the plants of America do not, nor cannot in general come 
to perfection. Wheat grows in the lands of Europe, but much 
ſmaller, and not ſo good as that of America. Of the many delicious 


fruits of the new world, forme, ſuch - as the muſa and ananas, have J 


thriven in the gardens of the princes of Europe, by means of hot- 
houſes, and great care and attention, but not ſo well flavoured, or in 


ſuch abundance, as in their native climes. Others ſtill more valu- 


able than theſe, ſuch as the chirimoya, the mamey, and chicoza- 


pote have not yet, as far as' we know, been made to grow, notwith- 
| ſtanding the ſtudied. efforts of. European induſtry for. that purpoſe. 


The cauſe of this great difference between America and Europe is that 


which | Acoſta mentions :” that in America there is a greater variety 


of climate than in Europe; from whence it is more ealy to give 


each plant a temperature proper for it. As it is not an argument 


of the ſterility of Europe, that the plants proper to America do not 


thrive i in it, neither is it an argument of the ſterility of ſome coun- 
tries of America, that ſome plants of Europe do not thrive in 
them; becauſe non onmia fert omnia tellus. Hic ſe fe getes ib1 proveniunt 
 felicius uu. On the contrary, the hot countries in which wheat 
and European fruits do not ripen, are yet the moſt pleaſant and fruitful. 
We do not doubt that if a compariſon is made of America with 
| the old continent, they will be found equal in their. productions: for 
Aſia and Africa have lands and climes ſuited to all the plants of America, 
| Which, on accqunt of the differences of their nature, could not ſuc- 
ceed in Europe. But what advantage is it to Europeans that Aſia 
has abundance 'while it is at ſo great a diſtance ? On the contrary, 
the Mexicans being ſurrounded by countries of every ſort of climate, 
enjoy all their different fruits. The market of Mexico, like that of 
many other cities of America, is the emporium of all the gifts of na- 


ture. There we find apples, Poke, apricots, pears, grapes, cher. | 


ries, 


{ . 
j => 
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ries, camotes, xicames, and other numerous fruits, roots, and ſa- 


A vory herbs, which cool and temperate climes yield; ananas, mu- 


ſas, cocoas, anonas, chirimoyas, mameys, chicozapotes, zapotes, and 
many others which hot countries produce; melons cucumbers, 
oranges, pomegranates, and others which cold or hot countries 
equally produce. At all ſeaſons of the year their market is abun- 
dantly provided with variety of excellent fruits, even at thoſe times 
when the Europeans muſt content themſelves with their cheſ- 
nuts, or at moſt with apples and grapes, which their induſtry has 
preſerved. Through all the year, even in the ſeverity of winter, veſſels 
enter their market by one of the innumerable canals of the city, load- 
ed with ſuch variety of fruits, flowers, and herbs, that it ſeems as if 
all the ſeaſons of the year offered their productions at once; the moſt 
valuable plants of Europe, as well as all the native productions of 
Mexico being collected there; which all Europeans who have viſited - 


that part can teſtify. 


Nor is that land leſs abundant in plants of medicinal- nature. 
To be ſatisfied of this truth, it will be ſufliciett to look into the 
work of the celebrated naturaliſt Hernandez; in which nine hundred 
plants, that are for the moſt part produced in the neighbourhood of 
Mexico, are deſcribed and deſigned, whoſe virtues have been aſcer- 
tained by experience ; beſides three hundred others, the uſes of which 
are not mentioned ; and without doubt there are innumerable others 
yet undiſcovered. Mr. de Paw, on the contrary, fays that America 
produces a greater number of poiſonous plants than all the reſt of the 
world. But what does he know of the plants which are bred in the | 
inland countries of Africa and Aſia, to enable him to make'a compari- 
ſon? The ſoil of America is ſo fertile, that it is not to be wondered at 
if there is abundance of every ſort in it. But to mention the truth, 
we do not know that one twentieth part of thoſe poiſonous plants 


which are produced i in the old continent have been diſcovered i in New 


Spain. 
With reſpect to gums, reſins, oils, and other juices which 1 


trees yield either ſpontaneouſly or with the aid of human /induſtry, 


New Spain, fays Acoſta, excels : there are whole woods of acacia, 


which yields the true Arabian gum ; but from, its plenty it is not 


ſt ficiently 
5 
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ſufficiently valued. - There is beſides balſam, incenſe, copal of many DISSERT. 
ſpecies, liquid amber, tecamaca, oil of fir, and many other | Juices va- | 170 8 
luable for their fragrant odours, and medicinal virtues. ER 
Even thoſe very woods with which the land of America is 
covered, as: Buffon and de Paw affirm, demonſtrate its fertility. 
There have been, and there are till, in theſe moſt extenſive 
regions, great woods ; but there are not ſo many as that a Journey of 
| five or fix hundred miles may not be made without meeting one of 
them? And what kind of woods are they? for the moſt part conſiſt- 
ing of fruit-bearing trees, ſuch as the muſa, mamey, apple, orange, and 
lemon, in the woods of Coatzacualco, Miſteca, and Michuacan; or 
of trees valuable for their wood or their gums, ſuch as thoſe which 
ſeparate the vale of Mexico from the dioceſe of An gelopoli, and thoſe 
of Chiapa, of the Zapotecas, &c. ; beſides pines, oaks, aſhes, ha- 
Zels, firs, and a great many others, common to both continents. 
The trees peculiar to that land are in ſtill greater number, and 
of more value. There are whole woods of cedar, as we have al ready 
mentioned. The conqueror Cortes was accuſed by his rivals before 
Charles V. of having uſed for th alace. which he made be built in 
Mexico, ſeven thouſand 8 * and he excuſed himſelf by ſay- 
ing that it was a common wood in that country. It i is in fact fo yery 
common, that they make the ſtakes for the foundation of houſes in 
.the marſhy places of the capital, of this wood. There are alſo woods 
of ebony, that ſo juſtly celebrated tree, in Chiapa, 'Yucatan, and Co- 
 zumel ; of braſil wood in hot countries, and the odorous wood of 
aloes in Miſteca. The Tapincoren, the Granadillo or red ebony, the 
Camote, and others which we have men tioned i in our hiſtory, afford 
better timber than is to be had in Europe. Laſtly, to to avoid a tedi- 
ous enumeratiqn, we, refer the reader to Acoſta, Hernandez , Xime- 
nes, and other European authors who have been in New Spain, al- 
though all they ſay is not ſufficient to convey a competent idea of the | | | 
; fertility of that land. Acoſta affirms, that as well in reſpe& to 
* number as. ta variety of trees produced by. nature, there is a greater 
1 abundance 3 in America than in Aſia, Africa, and Europe,” ()) 


$ 


(4) Acoſta, lib, iv, cap. 30. x 
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The nature and quality of a ſoil is beſt diſcovered by the plants 
which it ſpontaneouſly produces without the afliſtance of art. Let us 
compare, then, the productions of Europe with thoſe, not of Ame- 


rica, but only of New Spain. The reaſon of there being ſo many 


« ſavages in America, ſays Monteſquieu(/ ), is that the land there 


* produces of itſelf many fruits on which they can feed.” I believe 
that thoſe advantages would not be obtained in Europe if the land 


were left to itſelf without culture; it would produce nothing but 
woods of oaks and other uſeleſs trees. Examining,” ſays M. de Paw, 


. hiſtory and origin of our plants, our kitchen-herbs, our fruit- 


e trees, and alſo our grains, we find they are all foreign, and have 


been tranſplanted from other climes to our own. We can eaſily 
* imagine the miſery of the ancient Gauls, and even that of the 
"98 Germans, | in whoſe land no fruit-trees were produced in the time of 


Tacitus. If Germany was to reſtore the foreign vegetables which 
are not originals of its ſoil or climate; almoſt none would remain, 

* nor would it preſerve among its ſeeds which ſerve for nouriſhment 
* any but the wild poppy and the wild Yena(m).” What Mr. de 
Paw openly confeſſes reſpecting Germany and Gaul, might alſo be 
ſaid of the other countries of Europe, and alſo of Greece and Italy, 


which ſupplied the others. If Italy was obliged to reſtore all: thoſe 
fruits which do not belong originally to its ſoil, what would remain 
but acorns? Theſe terms, /malum Perficum, malum Medicum, Aſyyrium, 


Punicum, Cidonium, nux Pontica, &c.) ſerve to keep us in remembrance 


that thoſe fruits came from Aſia and from Africa. It is known,” 
fays Mr. Buſching (n), © that the beſt and moſt beautiful fruits paſſed 
4 from Italy into ' thoſe countries which produce them at preſent. 
Italy received them from Greece, from Aſia, and from Africa. 
Apples came to her from Egypt, and Greece; - apricots from 


„Epirus; the pear from Alexandria, Numidia, and Greece; 
the lemon and orange from Medea, Aſſyria, and Perſia; the fig 
from Aſia; the pomegranate from Carthage; the cheſnut from 
„Catania in Magneſia, a province of Macedonia; almonds from 
« Aſia to Greece, and thence to Italy; the walnut from Perſia; 

© olives 


(% Monteſquieu L'Eſprit des Loix, lib. xviii. chap, 9. (z) Recherch Philiſoph. 
part i. (.) Buſching Geograph. tom. i. ä 1 
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ce filberts from Ponto; olives from . plums from Armenia; 
e the peach from Perſia ; quinces from Cidonia in Candia to Greece, 
* and thence to Italy.“ 

| Pliny ſays, that men at firſt fed upon nothing but acorns (9). This, 
though falſe with reſpect to men in general, appears to be true with 
reſpect to the firſt peoplers of Italy, at leaſt ſuch was the opinion of 
the ancients, as their writings ſhew. Pliny adds, that even in his 
time many people, from the want of grain, were eſteemed rich in pro- 
portion to the quantity of acorns which they had, of the flour of 
which they made bread, . as they do at preſent in Norway of the bark 
of the pine, and in other northern countries of bones of fiſhes; 
which is no ſmall indication of their miſery. Bomare declares that 
all the beauties of European gardens are foreign (p), and that the 
moſt beautiful flowers they have come from the Eaſt (q). Mr. de 
Paw makes a more general confeſſion of the ancient miſery of the 
Europeans, where he affirms that the uſeful plants which they have 
at preſent paſſed from the ſouth of Afia i into Egypt, from Egypt to 
Greece, from Greece into Italy, from Italy into Gaul, and from 


thence into Germany (); ſo that the foil of Europe, with reſpect 


to native and original productions, is one of the pooreſt and moſt 
barren in the world. On the contrary, how fruitful and abundant 
the American ſoil is, and eſpecially that of Mexico, in native plants 
proper for nouriſhment and cloathing, and the other neceſſaries of life, 
may be learned from reading the European authors who have written 
of the nataral hiſtory of that new world. 8 ala! dg 

This is the, anſwer to that ridiculous 3 which 38 
0 in his firſt Decad mentioned in the beginning of this diſſerta- 
tion. In America,” he ſays, there were not, as in Europe, 
either lemons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, quinces, melons, 
„ grapes, olives, ſugar,” rice, or wheat.” |: The Americans will then 
fay, firſt, that Europe had none of thoſe fruits until they were tranſ- 
planted there from Aſia and Africa; ſecondly, that at preſent theſe 


Fruits grow in America as well as in Europe. . and i in general better of 


(e Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. ii. 2. . cap. 56. ( 70 18 Diction. Univ. Hiſtoric Na. | 


V. Plante, - () Id V. Fleur. () Rechorch. Philifoph, pare 5 5 
6 N 2 Di h 11 Athen 
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their kind and in greater plenty, particularly oranges,. lemons, me- 
lons, and ſugar canes ; thirdly, that if America had not wheat, Eu- 
rope had not maize, which is not leſs uſeful or wholeſome; if Ame- 
rica had not pomegranates, lemons, &c. it has them now: but 
Europe never had, has, nor can have, chirimoyas, Ahuacates, muſas, 
chicozapotes, &c. 

Finally, Mr. de Buffon, and Mr. de Paw, and other European 


philoſophers and hiſtorians, who inveigh ſo much againſt America for 


its barrenneſs, its woods, its marſhes, and deſerts, will pleaſe to re- 
member, that the miſerable countries of Lapland, Norway, Iceland, 
Nova Zeinbla, Spitzbergen, and the vaſt horrid deſerts of Siberia, 
Tartary, Arabia, Africa, and others are countries of the old conti- 
nent, and make at leaſt the fourth part of its extent. Yet what 
countries are thoſe ? Let us attend to the eloquent deſcription which 
Buffon gives of the deſerts of Arabia: a country, he ſays, without 
« yerdure, and without water; a ſun always burning, an atmoſphere 
ce always dry, {andy plains, mountains ſtill more parched, over which 
“the eye roams in vain to fix upon a fingle living object; a land, if we 
% may ſay ſo, pale and excoriated with the winds, which preſents no- 


re thing to the ſiglit but bones, ſcattered ſtones, and rocks in pyramids 


20 or in rains; a Ueſert entirely bare, in which the adventurous travel. 
« ler never bates under the ſhade, where there is nothing that can be 
* made compitilable to him, or preſerve his femeinbrance of living 

4 nature: a ſolitude: greatly more frightful than that of the woods; for 
*« the trees are at leaſt animated ſubſtances, which afford ſome con- 
115 folation to man, büt Here he finds himſelf alone, detached, more 


„naked and more bewildered, in places that are waſte: and without 


ce boundary ; ; all the foil which he'views' appears to him like his Hel. 
40 pulchre; the light of the day, more.melancholy than the ſhades of 
46 night, does not return but to make him ſee His nakedneſs and i impo- 
<* tence, and ſet before him His horrible ſituatien, lengthening to his 


N ſig ht the limits of the void; and enlarging around him the abyſs of 


" iwunlüffe Which ſeparate iin from the habitable world ; a ſpace ſo 
ve immeaſurable, that in vain he would attempt to paſs it; for hun- 


ger, thi rſt; and burning heat, ſhorten the 1 moments which remain to 
t him between deſperation and death (s).” 


(5) Buffon Hiſt, Nat. tom. xxii. 
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Of the Animals of Me exico. 


N E of the arguments moſt inſiſted on by Buffon and de Paw, to 


nity of its clime, is the pretended degeneracy of animals, both of thoſe 
which are native to that land, and thoſe which have been tranſported 
there from the ancient continent. In the preſent Diſſertation we 


ſhall examine their proofs, and detect ſome of their errors and con- 
tradictions. 


1 
Of the Animals proper to Mexico. 


ALL the animals which are found in the new, have paſſed there 
from the old world, as we have eſtabliſhed in the firſt Diſſertation; 
and it is confeſſed alſo by Mr. Buffon himſelf, in the twenty-ninth 
volume of his Natural Hiſtory ; and it ought likewiſe to be credited, 
if we rely on the authority of the facred writings in this point. 
We call thoſe animals proper to Mexico which wete found there 
by the Spaniards ; ; not becauſe they draw their origin from that land, 
we are given to underſtand by Mr. de Paw in all his work, and by 

Buffon in the firft twenty-eight volumes of his Hiſtory ; but only 


u. 


to diſtinguiſh thoſe animals which, from time immemorial, were bred 
in thoſe countries, from thoſe others which were afterwards tranſported 
there from Europe : we hall therefore call the latter European, the 
former American. 

The firſt ground of Ac r ent to America, with the count de 
Buffon, is the ſmall number of its quadrupeds, compared with thoſe of 


the old continent. He reckons two hundred ſpecies of quadrupeds 

hitherto diſcovered: over all the globe, of which one hundred and 
thirty belon g to the old continent, and only ſeventy to the new world. 

| And 


5 


KP 


illuſtrate the unhappy nature of the American ſoil, and the malig- 
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And if we take from this number the ſpecies which are common to 
both continents, we ſhall hardly find, he ſays, forty ſpecies of quadru- 
peds properly American. From theſe premiſes he infers that in Ame- 


rica there has been a great ſcarcity of matter (a). 
But why would he take from the ſeventy ſpecies of quadrupeds 


America has, thoſe thirty which are common to both continents, as 


they, from their very ancient habitation in thoſe countries, are as 
much American as the others ? Beſides, if thoſe animals, which he calls 
properly American, had been created originally in America, with 
greater ſhew of probability he might have aftirmed the ſuppoſed ſcarcity 
of matter in that part of the world. But all beaſts having been Aſiatic 
in their origin, as he himſelf confeſſes, we do not ſee his grounds for 


drawing ſuch a concluſion. Every animal,” fays Buffon, when 


abandoned to its own inſtinct, ſeeks a zone and a region adapted to 


its nature (4).” Hence the cauſe of the ſmall number of ſpecies of 


quadrupeds in America ; becauſe, upon ſuppoſition that animals after 
the deluge, when abandoned to their own inſtin&, ſought a zone and a 
region ſuitable to their natures, and found it in the countries of the 
old continent, they had no occaſion to make ſo long a journey as to 
America: if the animals, inſtead of being ſaved on the mountains of 
Armenia, had been collected on the American Alps, by the ſame way 
of reaſoning the number of ſpecies of quadrupeds in the old continent 
would have been leſs, and the American philoſopher would have been 
liable to cenſure, who, from ſuch an incident, would have endeavoured 
to infer the prodigious ſcarcity of matter, and barren niggard iky of 
that which we call the old continent. 

But although all thoſe quadrupeds were actually al in Americh | 
we ought not from thence to infer the ſuppoſed ſcarcity of matter, 
becauſe a country cannot be ſaid to have a ſcarcity of matter which 
has the number of ſpecies of its quadrupeds proportioned to its extent. 
The extent of America is the third part of the whole earth, therefore 
it cannot be ſaid that there is a ſcarcity of matter there, when it has 
a third part of all the ſpecies of quadrupeds. The ſpecies of quadru- 
peds, according to Buffon, are two hundred, of which America has 


(a) Hiſt, Nat. tom, xxiii. | (5) Ibid. tom, xxix, | 
| nds ſeventy, 


renne. 


ſeventy, which is ſomething more than a third; it cannot therefore be 
ſaid that there is a ſcarcity of matter there. 

Hitherto we have reaſoned on the ſuppoſition that what Mr. Buffon 
has ſaid was true with reſpect to the number of ſpecies of quadru- 
peds; but who is certain of this, as the real diſtinguiſhing character 
of ſpecies has not yet been diſcovered? Mr. Buffon, as well as ſeve- 
ral other naturaliſts who have written after him, believe, that the 
ſole indubitable proof of the ſpecific difference of two animals, ſimilar 
to each other in many circumſtances and properties is, that of the male 
not being able to cover the female, and of producing by means of ge- 
neration another individual that is fruitful and ſimilar to themſelves. 
_ proof of diverſity of ſpecies, beſides that it fails in ſome 
animals, is, with reſpe& to others, very difficult to be determined. 
To ſhew the incertainty of it, let us put an aſs and a mare together, 
and a maſtiff.and a greyhound together, two breeds of dogs extremely 
different. From this laſt couple is bred a dog, which partakes of maſtiff 
and greyhound; from the firſt is produced a mule, which partakes 
alſo of the aſs and the mare. I wiſh to know why the aſs and the 
mare are two different ſpecies of quadrupeds, and the maſtiff and 
the. greyhound are only varieties of one ſpecies. Becauſe this laſt 
couple, ſays Buffon, generates a fruitful individual, the other not. 
But how? Mr. Buffon, in the twenty-ninth volume of his Hiſtory, 
freely affirms, that the mules not being able to conceive. is not be- 
cauſe they are abſolutely impotent, but only on account of the exceſſive 
heat and extraordinary convulſions which they ſuffer in coition. Mr. 
Bomare (c), after having cited the teſtimony of Ariſtotle, who 
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reports, in his Hiſtory of Animals, that in his time the mules of 


Syria ſpringing from horſes and aſſes, produced young mules fimi- 


lar to themſelves, adds, This fact, related by a philoſopher ſo 
worthy of faith, proves that mules are animals ſpecifically fruit- 
ful in themſelves, and in their poſterity.” Similar caſes, ſhew- 
ing the fruitfulneſs of mules, are to be found atteſted by many 


authors, ancient as well as modern, worry of credit and ſome caſes 
| x 


(e) Diction. d' Hiſtoire oy. V. Mule, 
have 
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DIS3ERT. have happened of this kind in our own time in Mexico (4). There 


IV. 


nn is. no other diſſimilarity therefore between thoſe two pair of qua- 


drupeds, except that the births of the bitches generated by that 
couple of dogs are more frequent than thoſe of the mules. 

Beſides, who has informed Mr. Buffon, that the Gibbon ey Ma- 
goto, the Mammon and Pappion (four ſorts of apes), do not copulate 
together, and produce a fruitful individual? The author has not 
made any experiment of it, nor cited any other naturaliſt who had ; 
and notwithſtanding he decides that all the above mentioned quadru- 
peds are ſo many different ſpecies. The diſtinction of the ſpecies of 
quadrupeds adopted by him is therefore very doubtful and uncer- 
tain, and we cannot know whether certain quadrupeds, which he rec- 
kons different ſpecies, are not one ſingle ſpecies ; and on the contrary, 
if others which he believes to be one ſpecies, may not be „ | 
different. 


- * — - 


dence of the divifon hich Mr. Buffon has made of noir, to 


perceive the contradictions which appear in this and the other parts of 


his hiſtory, though in other reſpects it is extremely valuable. In the diſ- 
courſe which he gives in the twenty-ninth volume, on the Degeneracy of 
Animals, he affirms, that if we are to enumerate the quadrupeds proper 
to the new continent, we ſhall find fifty different ſpecies ; and in the 
enumeration which he makes of the quadrupeds of both continents, 
he fays, that thoſe of America hardly make forty ſpecies. In the 


| above .enumeration he reckons the tame goat, the ſhamois goat, 


and wild goat, three different ſpecies; and in vol. xxiv. treating of 
thoſe animals, he ſays, that thoſe three quadrupeds, and the other fix 
or ſeven ſpecies of goats which are diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
are all of one and the ſame ſpecies. So that we ought to abate the 
eight or nine ſpecies from the one hundred and thirty which he num- 


-bers in the old continent. In the above mentioned enumeration he 


counts the dog, the mouſe, and marmotte ; and adds, that no one of 


(4) Amongſt others worthy of mention are the repeated births of a mule got by an aſs 


and a mare, on the farm called Foreft of Zurita, near to the city of Lagos, thr property of 


D. F. G. Rubalcaba, This mule conceived by an aſs, and brought forth a mule in 1762, and 
another in 1 76 3. 


thoſe 
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thoſe quadrupeds was in America; but treating afterwards of the ani- piSSERT. 


mals common to both continents, he ſays, that the marmots and 
mice are common to each continent, although it is difficult to decide 
if ſuch American quadrupeds are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of the 
old continent; and in vol. xvi. he affirms, that mice were carried to 
America in European veſſels. With reſpect to dogs, which, in the 
above enumeration, he denies to America, he grants them to it in 
vol. xxx. for he affirms that the Xo/ortzcumtli, the Itæcuintepotzotli, 
and Techichi, were three different breeds of the ſame ſpecies of dogs 
with thoſe of the old continent. This ſketch is ſufficient to ſhew 
that Mr. Buffon, notwithſtanding his great genius and great diligence, 
ſometimes forgets what he has written. 


Amongſt the one hundred and thirty ſpecies of quadrupeds of the old 


continent, he enumerates ſeven ſpecies of bats common in France and 
other countries of Europe, five of which, that were hitherto unknown 
and confounded with others, were lately diſcovered and diſtinguiſhed by 
Mr. Daubenton, as he affirms in vol. xvi of his Hiſtory, If then in learn- 
ed France, where ſo many centuries have been paſſed in the ſtudy of natural 
hiſtory, five ſpecies of bats were hitherto unknown, what wonder is it 
that in the vaſt regions.of America, where no ſuch able naturaliſts have 
gone yet, and where but lately that ſtudy has been in eibeem, ſhould 
remain many ſpecies of quadrupeds ſtill unknown? We do not doubt 
that if there had been ſome Buffons and Daubentons in the new world, 
they would have been able to have counted a few more quadrupeds 
than he numbers from Paris, where he cannot be informed reſpecting 
American animals, as he is about thoſe which are European. We feel 
extreme regret that a philoſopher ſo celebrated, ſo ingenious, fo 
learned, and fo eloquent, who has endeavoured to write of all the qua- 
drupeds of the world, diſtinguiſhes their ſpecies, families, and breeds, 
deſcribes their character, diſpoſition, and manners, numbers their 
teeth, and even meaſures their tails, ſhould at the ſame time ſhew 
himſelf ignorant of the moſt common animals of Mexico. What qua- 
druped is more common or more known in Mexico than the cayote ? 
All the Hiſtorians of that kingdom make mention of it, and Hernandez 
gives an exact and minute deſcription of it in his Hiſtory ; which is 


moſt frequently cited by Buffon; yet this author makes not the leaſt 
Vor. II. O o mention 


IV. 
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DISSERT- mention of it under that or any other name (e). Who does not know 
w=—x——y that the rabbit was a quadruped exceſſively common in the provinces 
of the Mexican empire, under the name of Tochtli? That the figure 
of it was one of the four characters of the Mexican years, and that the 
hair of its belly was woven into waiſtcoats for the uſe of the nobles in 
winter? Notwithſtanding Mr. Buffon will make the rabbit one 
of thoſe quadrupeds which were tranſported from Europe to America; 
but, among all the European hiſtorians of Mexico, we have not found 
one who thinks ſo; on the contrary, all ſuppoſe, that it has from time 
immemorial inhabited thoſe countries, and we do not doubt that the 
Mexicans, as often as they read this ſingular anecdote, muſt ſmile at the 
count de Buffon. 

Hernandez enumerates, in his Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, fo Mexi- 
can animals of the claſs of dogs, mentioned by us in book I. of this 
hiſtory : the firſt, the Xoloitzcuintli, or hairy dog; the ſecond, the 
1tzcuintepozoth, or hunch-back dog; the third, the Techichz, or eat- 
able little dog; and the fourth, the Tepeitzcurnth, or little mountain 
dog. Theſe four very different ſpecies of dogs have been reduced by 
the count de Buffon to one ſingle ſpecies. He ſays, that Hernandez 

was deceived in what he wrote of the Xoloitzcuintl, for no other 

author makes mention of it, and therefore it ought to be believed that 
that quadruped was tranſported there from Europe, ſince Hernandez 
himſelf affirms, that he ſaw it firſt in Spain, and that it had no name 

in Mexico, as Xoloitzcuintli is the proper name of the wolf, given by 

Hernandez to that other quadruped ; that all thoſe dogs were known 
in Mexico by the generic name of Alco. Here, in a few words, we 

have a maſs of errors. The name Alco, or Allco, neither is Mexican, 
nor ever was uſed in Mexico, but in South America. That, of 
| Xoloitzcuintli is not the name of the wolf, nor do we know that it 


was ever called ſo by any one at Mexico. The Mexicans all the 
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0 The animals of the old continent, which moſt reſemble the Cojote, are the Chacel, 
the Adivc, and the J/atis; but it is different from them. The Chacal is of the ſize of a fox, 
the Cojote 1 is twice as large. The Chacals go always in herds of thirty or forty together ; the 
Cojotes, 1 in general, alone. The Adive is till ſmaller and weaker than the Chacal, The Ifatis 
is pecular to the frigid zone, and ſhuns the woods; 5 but the Coyote loves the woods, and Inha- 
bits warm and temperate countries, | 116 


ir 
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wolf Cuetlachtli, and in ſome places where they do not ſpeak Mexican DISSERT. 


properly, they call it Tecuani, which is a generic name for wild 
beaſts. Tt is evident beſides, from the very text of Hernandez, which 
we here ſubjoin V, that neither the Xoloitzcuintli was tranſported 
from Europe to Mexico, nor was ſuch a name given to it by Hernan- 
dez, but that it was the name by which the Mexicans themſelves uſed 


Iv. 
— — 


to call it. Hernandez had ſeen that quadruped in Spain, becauſe it 


had been tranſported there from Mexico, as he mentions himſelf, where 
he had alſo ſeen in the gardens of Philip II. ſeveral Mexican plants. 
But why has no author made mention of the Xoloitzcuintli ? becauſe 


neither before nor ſince his time has any one under taken to write a hi- 


ſtory of Mexican quadrupeds; and the hiſtorians of that kingdom have 
been contented to mention ſome of the commoneſt animals. Moreover 
every wiſe and impartial perſon ſhould neceſſarily give more credit 
to Hernandez in the Natural Hiſtory of Mexico, as he employed him- 


ſelf in it ſo many years by order of king Philip II. and as he obſerved - 


with his own eyes the animals of Mexico, of which he wrote and in- 
formed himſelf from the ſpeech of the Mexicans themſelves, whoſe 
language he learned, than to the count de Buffon, who, although more 


ingenious and more eloquent, had no other lights concerning Mexican 


animals than thoſe which he procured from the works of Hernandez, 


or from the relations of ſome other author, not ſo deſerving of credit 
as that learned and ſkilful naturaliſt. 


The count de Buffon would make the 7 epeitzcutntli of Hernandes, E 


the glutton, a quadruped which is common in the northern countries 


of both continents; but whoever will compare the deſcription which 
the count de Buffon makes of the glutton with that which Hernandez 
gives of the 7. epeitxcuintli, will immediately diſcern the moſt ſtriking dit- 
ference between thoſe two quadrupeds (C). T he glutton is, according to 
the count de Buffon, a native of the cold countries of the North, the 


ba rms of the torrid zone; the glutton is, according to count 


Peter canes notos 1 8 orbi qui omnes pene ab Hiſpanis tranſlati ab Indis in his 
plagis hodie educantur, tua alia offendas genera, quorum primum antequam huc me confy- 
rem, vidi in Patria, cæteros vero neque conſpexeram neque adhuc eo delatos puto. Primus 
Koloitzeuintli voontus 4100 vincit magnitudine, &. Hern. Hiſt, Quadrup. N. Hiſp. 
cap. 20. | 
] Buffon, Hiſt, Nat, tom. xxvii. Hernandez, Hiſt, Quadrup. N. Hiſp. cap. xxi. 
O Oo 2 de 
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de Buffon twice as large as the badger. The tepeitzcuintli is, as 
Hernandez ſays, parvi canis magnitudine The glutton is ſo named 
on account of its incredible and dreadful voracity, which even im- 
pels it to dig up dead carcaſſes to eat them; Hernandez ſays 
nothing of any ſuch quality in the tepeitzcuintli, and he certainly 
would not have omitted what conſtitutes its chief character : on the 
contrary, he affirms that the tepeitzcuintli becomes domeftic, and 
feeds upon the yolks of eggs and bread ſoaked in hot water ; but a 
beaſt ſo carnivorous as the glutton could never ſupport itſelf on- ſuch 
diet. In ſhort, to omit. other arguments of their diverſity, the 
ſkin of the glutton is, as count de Buffon ſays, as valuable as that of 
the zibelline (4); but we do not know that the ſkin of the tepeitz- 
cuintli was ever eſteemed or made ule of. | | 
The xoloitzcuintli therefore being different from the wolf and the 
tepeitzcuintli from the glutton, and thoſe four American quadrupeds 
of the claſs of dogs, being very different from each other in ſize, in 
diſpoſition, and many other remarkable circumſtances, notwithſtanding 
that they couple together, and can procreate a third individual, which 
is fruitful, we ought to conclude that they are four different ſpecies ; 
and therefore theſe three ſpecies, which count de Buffon has un jar 
taken from America, ought to be reſtored to it. 
We ſhould never finiſh if we were to mention all the miſtakes 
of this author reſpecting American quadrupeds : but merely to ſhew 
that the number of ſeventy ſpecies aſcribed by him to America is not 
juſt, but gifferent, and even contrary to what he has written in the 
courſe of his Hiſtory, we ſhall ſubjoin to this diſſertation a liſt of 
American quadrupeds taken from that hiſtory, to which we ſhall add 
the quadrupeds which he confounds with others which are different, 
and thoſe which he has entirely omitted ; from which it will appear 
how far he has been from the truth, in faying that in America there has 
been a prodigious ſcarcity of matter. For in order to determine ſuch a 
ſcarcity, it is not enough to know that the ſpecies are few in number, 
but it would be neceſſary alſo to demonſtrate that the individuals of 


(3) Bomare ſays, that the ſkin of the glutton is more valued by the people of Kamtſchatka 
than the zibelline ; and that in Sweden it is much in demand, and very dear, 
| ſuch 
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ſuch ſpecies are alſo few in number; for if the individuete of the 
ſeventy ſpecies of American quadrupeds are more numerous than thoſe 
of the one hundred and thirty ſpecies. of the old continent, although 
the nature of them were leſs various, ſtill it would not prove a great- 


er ſcarcity of matter. It would he neceſſary, beſides, to demonſtrate, | 


that the ſpecies of reptiles and birds are fewer, and alſo the individu- 
als leſs numerous, as both of theſe. ſerve to ſhew the abundance or ſcar- 
city of matter; but no one is ſo ignorant of the country of America, as 
to need to be informed of the incredible variety and ſurpriſing number of 
American birds. We ſhould wiſh to know why nature, which has been 
ſo nigardly of quadrupeds to America, as count de Buffon and Mr. de 
Paw report, has been ſo prodigal of birds? 

Thele authors, not contented with diminiſhing the ſpecies of At 
can quadrupeds, attempt alſo to leſſen their ſtature: All the animals 
<« of America,” ſays count de Buffon (i), both thoſe which have 
« been tranſported by man, ſuch as horſes, aſſes, bulls, ſheep, goats, 
« hogs, dogs, &c. and thoſe which paſſed there by themſelves, ſuch 
* as wolves, foxes, deer, and alcos, are conſiderably ſmaller in 
fize than they are in Europe: and this, he adds, is the caſe with- 
out any exception. This aſtoniſhing effect he aſcribes to the niggard 
ſky of America, to the combination of the elements, and other natural 
cauſes. There was not, ſays, Mr., de Paw, © one large animal 
< under the torrid zone of the old continent. The largeſt quadruped 
* amongſt the natives of that country which exiſts at preſent in the new 


world between the tropics, is the tapir, which is about the ſize of 


a calf (i). The moſt corpulent beaſt of the new continent,“ 


ſays count de Buffon, « is the tapir, which is about the ſize of a 
e ſmall mule; and next to it the cabiai, which is about the ſize of 


_ © a middling hog.” 


We have already demonſtrated, in the preceding Diſſertation, that. 


although we ſhould grant to. thoſe philoſophers the ſuppoſed ſmalineſy 
of American quadrupeds, nothing could from thence be coneludec 
againſt the land or climate of America: as according to the princi-- 
ples eſtabliſhed by Mr. de Buffon alteady quoted by us, the larger 


(i) Hiſt, Nat, tom xviii, (4) Recherch, Philoſoph. part iii, ied. 2. L 1 
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* kind of animals are peculiar to intemperate climes, and the ſmaller 
. Had to climes which are mild and temperate; and if the advan- 
tages of climate are to be deduced from the ſize of quadrupeds, 
we would unqueſtionably ſay, that the climate of Africa and the 
ſouth of Aſia is much better than that of Europe. But if in 
America, when it was firſt diſcovered by the Europeans, there were 
no elephants, rhinbberoſſes, ſea-horſes, camels; &c. they were how-- 
ever once there, if we give credit to de Paw; Sloane, Du Pratz, 
Lignay, and ſeveral other authors, who affirm the ancient exiſ- 
tence of theſe great quadrupeds in America, founded on the diſ- 
covery of bones, and entire ſkeletons of immenſe ſize, which were dug 
up in, different places of the new world; likewiſe,-if we believe what 
count de Buffon has written in the eighteenth volume of his Hiſtory, 
there was formerly an animal ſeven times larger than the elephant, 
called by Mr. Muller the Mammout (I); but in Europe there never 
was, nor can there be, any quadruped of ſuch a ſize. There were 
no horſes, aſſes, or bulls (m) in America until they were tranſ- 
ported there from Europe; but neither were theſe in Europe until 
they were tranſported there, or brought from Aſia. * All animals 
drew their, origin from Aſia, and thence ſpread through other coun- 
tries; the neighbourhood of Europe, and the commerce of the Aſia · 
tics with the Europeans, facilitated the paſſage of theſe animals into 
Europe; 3 and with theſe alſo were introduced there ſome cuſtoms and 
inventions uleful to life, of which the Americans were deprived, on ac- 
count of their diſtance from thoſe countries, and the want of commerce. 
| When count de Buffon affirmed, that the largeſt quadruped of the. 
new world was the tapir, and the next the cabiai, he had entirely loft 


memory of the morſe, ſea- calves, bufflers, rein- deer, alcos, bears, and 


060 According to the account given by Muller of this quadruped, it mould be one hun- 
dred and thirty-three feet in length, and one hundred and five in height, The count de 
Buffon ſpeaks thus of it in volume xvi, * The monſtrous nammont, whoſe enormous bones 
&.we have frequently confidered, and which we have conceiyed to be at leaſt ſix times larger than 
« thoſe'of the biggeſt elephant, exiſts no more.” In volume. xxii. he ſays, that be is aſſured 
that thoſe immenſe bones have belonged to elephants ſeven or eight times larger than the one 
whoſe ſkelcton he had examined in the royal muſeum of Paris: but in his new work entitled 
Epoches de Ja Nature, he again affirms the former exiſtence of that enormous 1 in 
America. 

(un) When we ſay there were no bulls in 8 we allude only to the common ſpecies 
employed in agriculture ; for there were I nter; which the count de Buffon ſometimes thinks 
1 to be the common ſpecies ; at other times he is doubtful of it. 

| | the 
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others. He himſelf confeſſes: (=) that the ſea-calf ſeen by lord PISSERT. 


Anſon and Rogers in America, and by them called the ſea-lion, was 
incomparably larger than all the ſea-calves of the old world. Who 
would compare the cabiai, which is not larger than a middling hog, 
with the bufflers and alcos? The bufflers are equal i in general to the 
common bulls of Europe, and often exceed them i in ſize. Let us at- 
tend to the deſcription which Bomare makes of one of theſe quadry- 
peds tranſported. from Louiſiana: to France, and meaſured exactly by 
tat naturalift at Tbs in the year 1 7 09 There was an 1 immenſe 


© 4 > 4 


ton for his chariot inſtead of 4 according to the 1 7 of 


6 1 


Betancourt; and ſometimes 1502 have been nat + as e to the 
„ of — 4 ; 


bene 2 ZH "of the met, or 
he lion © the ame ſpecies of 


the ol continent. N 94 the tyoer he bo ee E ſame\ oy Neither 

the count de Buffon, nor Mr. de Paw ave, a juſt ſdea of this wild 

animal. We ſaw one a few hours after it Was killed by nine ſhots: 

but it was, much larger in ſige tap we are made to believe by Mr. 

Buffon. Thoſe 0 fince t hey do not truſt che accbunts of 
t 


Spaniards, ought at leaſt to give © credit to Mt. Cendinfihe? the learn- 


ed and impartial F Trench. author, ' who ſays that the ty ers Ren'by him 
in the hot countries of tlie e World did hot: appear Him to differ 


„ Der eqn Sts Io 3 1011s 
. bo 3 


000 Hilft. Wat- tom. Av. Wa il) 33s ed: Hrzgos pi 503 28d Loot 70, 
(o)! Diction. A Hiſt. Nat. V. Biſon, roger ff Bogan, « re, cal alls that American animal on South of i > 
great ſize the coloſſal quadruped; he ays t at its len tk from Its ſnout-t6 the beginning 2 


its tail meaſured by its flanks was- nine feet aud two ne E its height from e of of its 
back to its hoof, five feet and four inches; its thickneſs meaſured over the hunch of its. back 


ten feet in cireumferenee, He adds that be underſigod from the owner of that an that 
I 9144711 58 11 172 0% g91G, 09 cute 1201 (4) 


the females were ſtill larger. 189 . 0 ef. 
ed fr: ate major. ee * D 1 N 
"7 de i ons tygris, jo ng! r 40 SY TIT D 8 N 2D 10 r, 
* 3s 7 — 9974 24 346; T {13 161 from 
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from the African tygers, neither in the beauty ef their colours, nor 
in their ſize. Of the Mexican wolf Hernandez ſays, that in figure, 
colour, and diſpoſition, as well as in ſize it reſembles the European 
wolf, except that it has a larger head (q). The fame thing he af- 
firms of the common deer, and Oviedo alſo of both the commori-and 
other deer. "The count de Buffon, notwithſtanding. the univerſality of 
the poſition which he has laid down w1thout any exception, concerning 
the ſmaller ſize of American quadrupeds, treating, in volume xxix. 
of the degeneracy of animals, he fays, that deer are among the 
quadrupeds common to both continents thoſe alone which are more 
large and ſtrong in the new than they are in the old world; and fpeak- 
ing, in volume xvii. of the Hara of Canada, he confeſſes that they 


are larger than thoſe of Europe ; and the fame thing he fays of the 


American beaver: although he allowed no exception to his prin- 
ciple, he ſtill admits thoſe of the deer, lodra, beavers, and ſea- 


calves. If to theſe we add the tygers, the lions without hair, and 
the ſtag, according to the aden of Hernandez and Oviedo, we 

ſhall find at leaſt eight ſpecies of quadtapeds common to both conti- 
nents which are larger of their kind in the new than they are in the 


old world. To thoſe above mentioned we ought alſb to add thoſe 
quadrupeds which are Equally large in both continents}; as the latter 


as well as. the former demonſtrate the falſity of ſuch a general prin- 
ciple. Hernandez affirms, that the Mexican wolf is of the ſame ſize 


with the. European. Count de Buffon fays, that there is no differ- 


ence between them, except that the Mexican wolf has a finer ſkin, 
and five toes in its fore feet, and four in its hind feet. With reſpect 
to bears, there are. at preſent: many perfons in Europe who have ſeen 


the bears of Mexico and thoſe of the Alps. We do not believe that 


among all of theſe witneſſes there will be found one who has ac- 
knowledged that the European bears are the larger of the two, For 


ourſelves at leaſt we. can declate, that; all thoſe we have ſeen 1 in Mexi- 
1 appeared to be larger than thoſe which we have ſeen f in Italy (7). 


(7 Forma, MOR, moribus, ac ole d corporis rere Noſtrati ſimilis eſt Cuetlachili, atque adeo 
ejus, ut mihi videtur, ſpeciej, ſeg ampliore capiti. Ibid. cap. xxini. 

(7) The count de Buffon diſſinguiſhes the ſpecies of black from that of brown bears, and 
=ffirms that the black bears are not at all ferocious; but the Mexican bears, which are all 
\ black, are extremely tierce, as is notorious in Mexico, of which alſo we can bear teſtimony. 
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It is therefore no juſt aſſertion that all the animals of the new DISSERT. 


world are without exception ſmaller than thoſe of the old. The 


count de Buffon ſpoke at random when he affirmed i in another place 


that the animals were all much ſmaller, and that nature had ! in the 
new world made uſe of a different ſcale of dimentions (4). It is eaſy 
alſo to demonſtrate the miſtake of Mr. de Paw, when he ſays that 
all the quadrupeds of America are a ſixth leſs than their correſpon- 


dents in the old continent. The Tusa of Mexico j 18 analogous to the 


ESE 


European mole, but i is larger accor ling to what count de Buffon ſays. 5 


That Mexican quadruped called by; count de Buffon: "copualline, and 


by us Halmatotli, i 18 analogous tot the E uropean {quirrel, and yet accordin 4 


to the ſame author is of twice its ſize. The cojote, analagous to the 


chacal, . is of twice its dee. The llama, or ram of, hope: analogous 


to the European ram, is beyond compatiſon larget,, « c. But thoſe 
philoſophers : are ſo eager to depreciate and underyalue,, its a animals, that 
they eyen. find ſubject for, cenſure in their tails, in theit feet, and 


in their teeth... .*< Not only, ſays count de Buffon, « has their 


40 been a ſcarcity of matter in the new continent, but likewiſe the 


« forms. of its. animals are imperfec, and appear to have been neg- 


elected. The animals of South "America, which are thoſe that 
ec properly belong to the new continent, are almoſt all deprived of 
N tuſks, horns, and tails : their ſhape i is extravagant, their limbs diſ- 
„ proportionate, and ill ſet ; and ſome of them, like the ant-killers 


* and floths, are of fo ne a nature, that they have hardly abi- 


« lity to move, and to eat... The animals native to the new 
« world,” ſays Mr. de Paw, are in. general of an ungraceful form; 
& ſome of them ſo aukwardly made, that thoſe who firſt made deſigns 
* of them could hardly expreſs their characters. It has been obſerved 
« that the greater part of them want the tail, and have a particular 
« jrregularity in their feet. This i is remarkable 3 in the tapir, the ant- 
« killer, the llama of Margraf, in the ſloth, and the cabeay. . The of- 
« triches, which in our continent have not more than two toes, 


united by a membrane, all have four in America, and thoſe ſepa» 


e rated.” 
(2) Hiſt, Nat, tom xxviii, 15 | „ 
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Such a mode of reaſoning is rather a cenſure of the conduct of pro- 


3 Vidence than of the clime of America, and not unlike the ſceptical opi- 


nions attributed to king Don Alphonſo the Wiſe, reſpecting the diſpo- 
ſition of the heavenly bodies. If the firſt individuals of thoſe ani! 
mals came not ſo from the hand of the Creator, but the clime of 
America has been the cauſe of their ſuppoſed irregularity, whenever 
thoſe animals ſhould be tranſported to Europe their forms would 
grow perfect, and their diſpoſition aud inſtin& alſo; at leaſt after 
ten or twelve generations thoſe miſerable animals which the ma- 
lignant clime of America has deprived of their tails; their horns, and 
their tuſks, would recover them under a more benignant clime. No, 
thoſe philoſophers would ſay, becauſe it is not ſo eafy to recover from 
nature what is loſt, as to loſe what ſhe has given; ſo that although 
thoſe poor animals would not in the old continent recover their tails, 
their tuſks, or their horns, ſtill it muſt be allowed that the climate 
of America has been the cauſe of their loſing them. Be it fo: At 
preſent, however, we ſhall not treat of irregularities which confift ; in 
any deficiency but of thoſe where there is an exceſs of matter. We 
allude at preſent to the oſtriches, which, according” to Mr. de Paw (x), | 
have from a vice of nature, two extraordinary toes in each of their feet; 3 
but that we may not quit the quadrupeds, we ſhall mention the 
Unau, a ſpecies of American ſloth, which amongſt other of its irregu- 
larities, has got forty-ſix ribs. The number of forty-fix ribs in 
« an animal of ſo ſmall a body, ſays Mr. de Buffon, ce is a kind of 
« error or exceſs of nature; for no animal even among the largeſt, 

ot among thoſe which have the longeſt body in proportion to their 
« thickneſs, has ſo many. The elephant has not more than forty, the 
« horſe thirty-ſix, the badger thirty, the dog twenty-ſix, and man 
« twenty-four.” If the firſt Unau which ever was, had the fame 
number of ribs given it by the Creator which its poſterity have at 
preſent, the reaſoning held by Mr. de Buffon is a cenſure of Provi- 

dence ; and when he ſays that that exceſſive number of ribs has been 
an error of nature, he. means an error of Providence, who is efficient 


wp 


(x) Mr. de Paw is deceived with regard to the number of toes of the oftrich of Americs, for 
it has no more than three; although in the hinder part of its feet it has a round and callous 


ſwelling which ſerves in place of a talon, and by the vulgar is thought to be a toe. 


nature, 
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nature. We are certain ſuch an idea is far from the elevated mind of 
the count de Buffon but the ſpirit of philoſophy, which runs through 
all his works, leads him ſometimes into rather exceptionable expreſ- 
ſions (a). If, on the contrary, thoſe philoſophers believe, that the 
| Unau had originally a number of ribs proportioned to the ſize of its 
body, and that the malignant clime of America did increaſe them 
gradually afterwards, we oughtto believe, that if that ſpecies of quadru- 
ped was tranſported to the old continent, and was bred under a more 
favouring ſky, it would at laſt be reſtored to its primitive perfection. 
Let the experiment be made; let two. or three males of this ungrace- 
ful ſpecies, and as many females, be tranſported there, and if, after 
. twenty or more generations, it is found that their number of ribs begins 
to diminiſh, then we ſhall acknowledge that the land of America is 
the moſt unhappy, and its climate the moſt baneful in all the world. | 
If it happens otherwiſe, we will ſay, as we ſhall henceforward fay, 
that the logic of theſe gentlemen i is more contemptible than that qua- 
 druped, and that their reaſonings are mere paralogiſms. In other re- 
ſpects it is truly to be wondered at in a country where there has been 
ſuch a ſcarcity of matter, that nature ſhould have made a tranſ- 
greſſion by an exceſs of it in the ribs of lloths, and f in the toes of 
oſtriches. 
hut to ſhew that thoſe philoſophers, while exerting themſelves to 
fix the character of malignity. on the climate of the new world, had 
totally loſt recollection of the miſeries of their own continent; let us 
aſk them what is the moſt miſerable animal .in America, they will 
immediately anſwer, the ſloth ; becauſe this animal is the moſt im- 
perfect in its oganization, | the moſt incapable of motion, the moſt 
unprovided with arms for its defence, and above all, that it appears to 
have leſs ſenſations than any other quadruped; an animal, truly wretch- 
ed, condemned by nature to ipactivity, liſtleſſneſs, famine, and melan- 
| choly, by which it continually excites the compaſſion and horror of 


(a) The count de Buffon, defirous of affigning a reaſon why man reſiſts the influence of cli- 
mate better than the animals, ſays, in volume xviii. “ Man is altogether the work of 
« heaven, the animals in many reſpects are but productions of the earth.” This propoſition 
ak a litle too bold; but we meet with many {till ſtronger in his Epoches de la Nature. 
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other ſpecies. But this claſs of quadrupeds, fo famous for their miſ- 
ery, is common to both continents. Count de Buffon will not believe it, 
becauſe it does not ſuit his ſyſtem, and ſays, that if any ſloth is found 
in Aſia, it muſt have been tranſported there from America; but 
whatever he may fay, it is certain, from the atteſtations of Klein, Lin- 
næus, Briſſon, the publiſher of the Cabinet of Seba, and above them 
all Voſmaer, a learned and diligent ' naturaliſt of Holland (a), that 
the Unau, one of the ſpecies of ſloths, is an Afiatic animal. The 
Unau of Bengal, which has been ſeen, bred, and exactly deſcribed by 
this naturaliſt, cannot have been tranfported from America; for no 
commerce between South America and Aſia has ever ſubſiſted. Be- 
ſides, the Unau of Bengal differs from that of America: the former 
has five, the latter only two toes to its ſeet. If the count de Buffon 
is perſuaded that the climate of Aſia could increaſe the number of toes 
of the American quadruped, we would then fay to thoſe quadrupeds 
that the climate of the old continent would be capable of reſtoring the 
tails, horns, and tuſks, of which the pernicious clichite of America 
has' deprived them. Whoever will read the eloquent deſeription 
given of the American ſloth by the count de Buffon, and compare it 
with that given by Mr. Voſmaer of the floth pentadafiylus of Ben- 
gal, will ſoon perceive that this Aſiatic quadruped is as s miſerable as 
thoſe of America. 

But let us ohiloſophically examine what thoſe authors' 27 reger 
the ſuppoſed irregularity of thoſe quadrupeds. Real irregulatity 3 in ani- 
mals is ſome diſproportion of their limbs, or ſingularity in the form, 
or in the diſpoſitions of ſome individuals with reſpect to the generality 
of their ſpecies, not that which is obſerved in a new ſpecies com- 


pared with one which is known. It would be extremely abſurd to 


conſider the techichi an irregular animal, becauſe it does not bark. 

This is an American quadraped, which, from its reſemblance to' Eu- 
ropean dogs, was called dog by the Spaniards : not becauſe it was of 
the ſame ſpecies : and from thence roſe the fable propagated by not a 
few. authors, that in America dogs were mute. Wolves are extreme- 


1 


( ) Deſcription de plufieurs Animaux. A work printed at Amſterdam, 
| ly 
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1 ſimilar. to dogs, but they do not bark. If the firſt Spaniards who DISSERT, 


went to Mexico had not ſeen wolves, in Europe, when they ſaw thoſe 
of Mexico they would have reported, that there were large dogs there 
which could not be tamed, and that they did not bark but howled. 

And this would have furniſhed count de Buffon and Mr. de Paw 
with a new argument to prove the degeneracy and irregularity of 
American animals. 

The argument of Mr. de Paw concering American oſtriches has 
no more weight. The T: ouyou is an American bird ſpecifically dif- 
ferent from the oſtrich ; but becauſe it is large, and very ſimilar to 
that African bird, it bas been vulgarly called oſtrich. This is ſuffi- 
cient to make Mr. de Paw affirm that there is irregularity i in thoſe 
American birds; but if we ſhould allow that the Touyou is truly an 
oſtrich he could not make out hi: poſition. He would make us be- 
lieve the American oſtrich irregular, becauſe inſtead of having only 
two toes united by a membrane like the African, it has four ſeparate 
toes. But an American might ſay that the African oſtrich is rather 
irregular, becauſe inſtead of having four ſeparate toes, it has only 
two, and thoſe united by means of a membrane. No,” Mr. de 
Paw. would reply in rage, © it is not ſo: the irregularity is certainly 
« in your oftriches, becauſe they do not conform with thoſe of the 
« 91d world which are the original ſpecies,; nor with the repreſentation 
« which the moſt famous naturaliſts of Europe have left us of ſuch 
« birds.” Our world,” the American would return, . which you 
« call new, becauſe three. centuries ago it was not diſcovered by you, 
js as ancient as yours, and our animals are cotemporary with yours. 
«T hey are under no neceſlity of conforming with your animals, nei- 
40 their are we to blame that the ſpecies of our animals have been un- 
cc known to your naturaliſts,” or confounded by a ſuperficial know- 
« Jedge of them. Therefore either your oſtriches are irregular be- 
66 = they do not conform with ours; or at leaſt ours ought not 
« to be called irregular becauſe they do not conform with yours. 
Until you demonſtrate to us by inconteſtible proofs, that the firſt 
«« oftriches came from the hand of the Creator with only two toes 


f K i SHA c1 a; ' : oy" Jr 4 
(c) In Peru the oftrich is known by the name of Suri, 
« united 
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DISSERT. „ united by a membrane, you will never perſuade us of the irregu- 

3 * larity of our Touyou.” This mode of argument, which is with- 
out doubt unanſwerable, is ſufficient to defeat the ſyſtems adopted by 
thoſe philoſophers, ariſing from ſlight and indigeſted ideas, and ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſions in favour of the old continent. 

Thoſe philoſophers are not more happy in their diſcourſes on the 
tails of quadrupeds than in their. obſervations on the feet of oftri- 
ches. They ſay directly, and without any regard to truth, that the 
greater part of the quadrupeds of the new continent are totally deſti- 
tude of tails; which, like all. the other effects obſerved by them in 
thoſe unfortunate countries, they aſcribe to the miſery of the American 
ſky, to the infancy of nature in that part of the world, to the fatality of 

the climate, and other combinations of the elements. Thus thoſe 
celebrated philoſophers of this enlightened century reaſon. But there 
being, according to count de Buffon, ſeventy ſpecies of American 
quadrupeds, it would be neceſſary that at leaſt forty of them were 
without tails in order to verify what Mr. de Paw has ſaid, that the 
majority of them were deprived of this member; and many more 
would be requiſite to prove true, that almoſt all the quadrupeds were 
unfurniſhed with tails as count de Buffon affirms. However, ani- 
mals of this deſcription in America, as we ſhall preſently find, are 
only ſix in number, therefore the propoſition is a monſtrous hyper- 
bole, not to fay an idle falſchood. 

It appears that in the time of Pliny no other animals were known 
to be without tails but man and the ape. If fince that time there 
had been no other animal unfurniſhed with ſuch member diſcovered 
in the old continent, count de Buffon and M. de Paw would haye 
been right in taxing the American quadrupeds with it; but from the 
Hiſtory of count de Buffon it is evident, the ſpecies without tails are 
more numerous in the old continent than in America. Here follows 


A liſt of both, extracted from the Hiſtory of count de Buffon. 


8 without tails i in hs old continent. 
. The Pongo, or Orang Outang, or Satyr or Man of the Wonds, 
2. The Pithecus, or. Proper Ape. 5 


3. The 
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3. The Gibbon, another ſpecies of ape. DISSERT, 
4. The Cynocephalus, or Magoto. g 3 
5. The Turkiſh dog. | | ; 
6. The Tanrec of Madagaſcar. 
7. The Loris of Ceylon, 
8. The Indian Pig. l 


9. The Rouſſette 
10. The Rougette | 
11. The golden mole of Siberia, 
| To which the three following ſhould be added : 

12. The five-toed floth of Bengal, deſcribed by Voſmaer. | 

13. The K/ipda, or baſtard marmot, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
deſcribed by Voſmaer. 

14. The Capiverd, or Capivard of the Cape of Good Hope, deſcribed 
by Bomare. 


{Two ſpecies of great bats of Aſia. 


In AMERICA. 
1. The Unau ſpecies of ſloth. 

2. The Cabeay, or amphibious hog. 

3. The Aperea of Braſil. 


Jo © 

4. The Indian pig. 
5 
6 


The Saino, Pecar, or Cojametl. 


The Tapeto. 


Therefore in the old continent there are at leaſt fourteen ſpecies of 
quadrupeds (4) unfurniſhed with tails, and in America only ſix, of 
which we might except the two laſt, as they are uncertain (e). In all h 
the thirty voluines of the Hiſtory of Quadrupeds of count de Buffon, q 


(4) To the fourteen ſpecies above mentioned we might add the Unau Dyda#ylss of Ceylon, 
mentioned by ſeveral authors, and the Porte-muſc, deſcribed by Mr. Aubenton and Bomare ; 
but we omit the firſt, becauſe we are not certain that it is different from the Loris-of Buffon ; 
we paſs the ſecond alſo, becauſe it may have ſome little tail, although the diligent M. d' Au- 

benton did not find it. 

(e) The Pecar is deſcribed by Oviedo, Hernandez, and Acoſla, under the names $aino and 
Cojametl ; but they ſay nothing of its want of a tail. We hare been informed by accurate and 
diſtinct perſons, who have ſeen many Pecars, that they had a tail, although it was ſmall. 
With reſpect to the Tapeto, the count de Buffon believes it to be the Citli of Hernandez. Bur 
all Mexicans know that the Citli of Hernandez is the hare of Mexico, and we are certain iv 
has a tail like the common hare of Europe, | 


We 
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9 we have found no other American animal without a tail except 
8 thoſe above mentioned: and notwithſtanding he ventured to affirm that 


in the new world almoſt all the animals were deprived of tails; it 
appears from hence that ſuch univerſal propoſitions are as EO oftereg 
as they are difficult of proof. 

If the clime of America is ſo pernicious to the tails of animals, how 
comes it that while four ſpecies of apes of the old continent are depri- 
ved of ſuch a member, namely, the Pongo, the P:thecus, the Gibbon, and 
the Cynocephalus, all the ſpecies of apes of the new world have them, and 
ſome, ſuch as the Saki, have tails ſo long that they are twice the length 
of their bodies; why do {quirrels „Coquallines, ant-killers, and other 
ſuch quadrupeds, abound in America, which are furniſhed with ſuch 
enormous tails in proportion to their bodies? Why has the marmot 
of Canada, although it is of the ſame ſpecies with that of the Alps, 
a larger tail, as count de Buffon himſelf confeſſes? Why have the deer 
of America, although ſmaller than thoſe of the old continent, a lon ger 
tail, as the ſame author affirms //? If the climate of America was 
ever poſſeſſed of ſome principle deſtructive to tails of animals, thoſe 
which Columbus tranſported there from Europe, and the Canary Iſles, 
in 1493, would have by this time loſt all tail, particularly hogs, which 
carried ſuch ſhort tails there, or at leaſt they would have been remark- 
ably ſhortened after two hundred and eighty- eight years; but among 
all the Europeans who have ſeen the ſheep, horſes, oxen, &c. bred in 
America, and thoſe which were bred at the ſame time in Europe, there 
has not been one writer who could find any difference between the 
tails of the one and the other, 

This fame argument is equally valid againſt what count de Buffon 
ſays upon the want of horns, and tuſks in the greater part of American 


quadrupeds, as the oxen, the ſheep, and goats, preſerve without change 


their horns, the dogs and hogs their teeth, and the cats their nails, as 
all thoſe who have ſeen and compared them with thoſe of Europe can 
teſtify. If the clime of America was ſo deſtructive to the teeth and 
horns of animals, a number of them would have been loſt, at leaſt by 


the potiecity' of of thoſe quadrupeds of h which were e 


0 F) Hiſt. Nat. tom. xviii, 
there 
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there ahnoſt three centuries ago, and much more the generations of DISSERF. 
wolves, bears, and other fimilar quadrupeds, which paſſed there from — 


Aſia, perhaps in the firſt century after the deluge. If, on the contrary, 
the temperate zone of Europe is more propitious to the teeth of animals 
than the torrid zone of the new world, why did nature- give to the 
latter, and not to the former, the tapir and crocodile, which in num- 
ber, ſize, and ſharpneſs of ne wen, exceed all the quadrupeds and 


reptiles of Eutope? 
Laſtly, If there are ſome ah in America without horns, with- 


out teeth (g), and without tails, it is not owing to the climate or 
niggard ſky. of America, or any imaginary combination of the elements, 
but becauſe the Creator, whoſe works and whoſe counſels we ſhould 
humbly revere, chole it fo, that ſuch variety might ſerve to embelliſh 
the univerſe, and make his wiſdom and his power more conſpicuous. 
What gives beauty to ſome animals would render others deformed.. It is 
perfection in a horſe to have a large tail, in the ſtag to have a amal! 
one, and in the Pongo to have none at 1 

With reſpect to what our philoſophers ſay of the aelinels of he. ani- 
mals of America, it is true, that among ſo mag, there are ſome > whoſe 


red fan any beaſt of Fe, What 3 is b there in 


America which can be compared, in the deformity and diſproportion, 
of its limbs with the elephant, called by the count de Buffon a mon- 


er of matter 6 Its vaſt mat of fleſh, higher than it is long, Its 


) Among all the is the new world, the ant - Killers alone are deſtitute of teeth, 
like the Pangolino and Tatagine of the Eaſt Indies, which quadrupeds are covered with ſcales 
in' ead of hair. All thoſe ee which feed on nothing but ants have no occaſion for 
teeth; but they are furniſhed by the Creator with a long gue, with which they can dexter- 
ouſly lick up the ants and fwallow them 

(5) En conſiderant cet animal, (fays Bomare of the elephant) 1 A Videe, qui 
nous avons de la juſteſſe des proportions, il ſemble mal-proportion& a cauſe de fon corps gros 
et court, des ſes jambes beides et mal-formees, des ſes pieds ronds et tortus, de fa tte groſſe, 
de ſes petits yeux et des ſes grandes oreilles ; on pourroit diri auſſi que habit dont il eſt couvert 
eſt encore plus mal taille et plus mal fait. Sa e ies denn ſes Pieds le rendeat au 


DN que la grandeur de ſa taille. A ; 


70 ß diſguſt 


— — — ut —— —— — * > - 
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DISSERT. diſguſtful ſkin without hair and furrowed with wrinkles; its enor- 
Lys mous trunk inſtead of a noſe; its long teeth placed without its moſt 
hideous mouth, and turned upwards, contrary to what is obſerved in 
other animals, in order to increaſe the deformity of its face ; its vaſt 
polygonous ears; its thick, crooked, and proportionably ſmall legs; 
its unformed feet, with toes ſcarcely diftinguiſhed,; and laſtly, its 
diminutive eyes and ridiculouſly ſmall tail to a body fo immenſe, are all 
circumſtances which render the elephant a moſt irregular quadruped. 
We challenge our philoſophers to find in the new world an animal 
more diſproportioned, or whoſe form is more ungraceful. Similar 
reflections ariſe from viewing the camel, the Macaco, of which 
count de Buffon ſays that it is hideoufly: deformed, and more ſo than all 
other animals of the ald continent; we dare not, however, blame the 
clime to which they _ nor TROY re _ ee Artificer wap 

formed them. 5 V. 
What our ehiloſopliers 47 wh TOs fo- the. ſinaller frrciny of 

American wild beaſts, inſtead of aſſiſting them to prove the malignity 

of that clime, ſerves only to demonſtrate its mildneſs and bounty. 
: In America,” ' fays count de Buffon, « here the air and the land are 

more mild than thoſe of Africa, the tyger, the lion, and the pan- 
ther are terrible only in name They have degenerated, if fierce- 

— neſs joined to cruelty made their nature or, to ſpeak more pro- 
ec perly, they have only ſuffered the influence of the climate. What 
more can be defired in favour of the climate of America? Why, 
therefore, does he ever adduce the ſmaller ferocity of American animals 
as an argument of tHeir degeneracy occaſioned by the malignity of that 
"lime? If the climate of che old continent: ſhould: be eſteemed better 
than that of the new world, becauſe under the former the wild beaſts are 
found more terrible, for the ſame reaſon the climate of Africa ought to 
be eſteemed incomparably more excellent than that of Europe. This 

argument, which we have already made uſe of, might bg 0 much 

I farther to the confuſion of our philoſophers. - EAR. id, h Lv EE (e 
But thoſe authors have not a juſt idea of be PET I It is 

true that the Mzz7/i, or Mexican lion, is not to be compared with the 

celebrated lions of Africa. The latter ſpecies either never did paſs 


into the new world, or was extirpated by man ; but the former. does 
not 
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not yield to thoſe of its ſpecies, or the lion without hair of the old Dick. 
continent, according to the teſtimony of Hernandez, who knew both — 


the one and the other. The Mexican tyger, whether it is or is not 
of the ſame ſpecies with the royal tyger of Africa, as that is of no 
importance, has ſurpriſing ſtrength and ferocity.¶ There is no qua- 
druped,' among thoſe of Europet or America, which can be oppoſed 
to it. It intrepidly attacks and tears men, deer, horſes, bulls, and 
Eben the moſt fnonſtfbus crocodiles, as HNcoſta affirms. This learned 
author yaunts 'bbth Its intrepidity and ſwiftneſs. G. ide Oviedo, 
who had travelled through many countries of 'Europe;vand Mag not 
ignorant of natural Hiſtory, ſpeaking of thoſe American tygers, Ihe, 
i They are e anitnals'very ſtrong in the legs, well :arhjed © with 
re Claws, 88 ſto terrible, that, ir my judgment, none of the greateſt 
61 royal lions can rival their ſttength And etetitye :\Pheityger: is tho 
terror of the American wooks ; it ĩs not poſſible to tameꝛ iti or cateh it 

when j it is grown up: thoſe Which are 
be deff without danger, unleſs they are ſhut upꝭ in the ſtromgeſt 
cages of wood or iron. Such f is the cliaracter 6f thoſe animal which 


are called cowardly by Mr. de Paw and other uuthors, whio og 


able to diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of uadrupede with ſpotted ſlins. 
* it is Holrevet certain, that'thofe duthers ſhet therhſelves as cre. 


dulous of "eyery thing they find written concerning the fige, ſtrength, 


and intrepidity of the royal tygers of the old continent, as they are ob- 
ſtinate ! in denying faitli to what eye? witneſſes ſay of American tygers. 


Count de Buffon believes, upon the atteſtation of we do not know what 
author, at the roydl' typer is "from thirteen to fourteen fect in length, 


| and five! in height ; that it will engage with thiee elephants, kill a buffa- 
joe, and e drag it whetever it pleaſes, and other ſimilar abſurdĩties, which 


can only gain belief from thoſe who are prejudiced in fayour of the 
old continent. If ſome authors deſervin g.of faith, ſhould relate of the 


American' tygers a ſew of "the patficulas' which are told-of Afiatic * oj 
gers they would be conſidered. as idle exaggerafitig” hoaſtets ())., The 


abou Which Faun) gives of the f of hunters'i in'ro bbing.the 


44982 8 2 f 4 wth as: ir; 4 


{, wo I is. „ ſulkcient to. ; obſerve. the little credit 115 by ago ae to he) eeflimony of 
Mr. Candamine, ae the eſteem in e 490 held” chat lead mathamari-' 


cian „71140 

? | 0 59 Wil 308 > ; . 
0% Nat. Hiſt, lib, viii, cap. 18. a Wo OT ee 
Qq 2 TE tyger 
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tyger of its young, and the coolneſs of temper with which it carries them 
of again one by one, and that which Bomare relates (4) of the combat 
in the year 1764, in Windſor foreſt, in England, between the ſtag and a 
tyger brought from India to the duke of Cumberland, in 0 the 
flag came off conqueror, ſhe ws us that the ferocity, of thoſe Afiatic 
wild beaſts is not og * as count de. Buffon and Mr. de Paw repre- 
ſent it. | 

The American wolves are not leſe pong nor bold chan thole of the 
old continent,' as all who have had any experience of them both know. 
Even ſtags, which as Pliny ſays, are very tranquil animals, are ſo daring 
in Mexico, that they frequently attack the hunters; this fact is teſti- 
fied by Hernandez, and is, notorious in that Kingdom; we have {een 
in our own dwelling the vicious nature of a ſtag, which had be- 
come almoſt-domeſtic, ſhew itſelf moſt cruelly upon an 1 9 0 girl. 

But let the American quadrupeds be ſmaller in ſize, more ungrace- 
nimous in their nature; let us grant to 
thoſe philoſaphers that from ſuch a poſition the happineſs of the cli- 
mate of the old continent is to be deduced; they will not {till per- 
ſuade us, that it is a full proof and a certain argument of the ma- 
lignity .of the American climate, while they do not ſhew us in the rep- 
tiles and birds- of America wa ) the ſame degeneracy Which they 
ſuppoſe in quadrupeds. Mr. de Paw ſays of Amorican crocodiles, 
whoſe ferocity is notorious; that it. appeats from the obſervations of 
Mr. du Pratz, and others, that they have not the fury and i impetu- 
oſity of thoſe of Africa. -, But Hernandez, who knew both the one 
and the other, found no difference between them (1). Acoſta lays, 
that thoſe of America are extremely fierce, but flow; but this 
ME] is not in a progreſſive line forwards, in which motion they are 


-() Bomare Diction. d'Hiſtorie Nat. V. Tigre. 


© (1) The count de Buffon might ſay, as he obſerves. in vol. xviii. FRY we licks not to. 
eonſider the birds with reſpeR td eliwate in this particular, becauſe it being caſy for them to 
paſs from one climate to; another, it would be almoſt impoſſible to determine which belonged 
properly to the one or to the bther. But as the cauſe of the paſſage of birds is thie cold 
ar the heat of tlie ſeuſont, which they wiſh to avoid, on this account the American birds 
have no occaſion to leave their continent, becauſe there they have countries of every ſort 
of elime to ſhelter,themſelves from every burtful ſeaſon, and where they can always find 
their foud. We are, Fhogether certain, that the Mexican birds do not travel 1 to the Ar 

continent. 


(]) Hern. Hiſt, Nat, Ub, ix, cap. 3. 


molt 
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moſt ſwift my active, but in turning only, or bending from one ade DISSERT. 
to another, as is the caſe with the crocodiles of Africa, on account of — 


the inflexibility of their vertebræ. Hernandez affirms that the Acu- 
erxpalin or Mexican crocodile flies from thoſe who attack it, but pur- 
ſues thoſe who fly from it, although the former caſe happens more 
ſeldom than the latter. Pliny fays the ſame thing of African eroco- 
diles (a). In ſhort, if we compare what Pliny ſays of the latter with 
what Hernandez ſays of the former, it will _ that there i is not 
even a difference of ſize between them (o). 

With regard to birds, Mr. de Paw makes mention oaly of oſtri- 
ches, and that fo negligently as we have ſhewn. He. certainly de- 
ſigned to be filent on this ſubject, diſcovering that on this ſide his 
cauſe was loſt, for whether we conſider number or variety of ſpecies, 
intrepidity, or beauty of plumage, and excellence of ſong, the -old 
continent cannot be compared with America as to birds. Of their 
ſurpriſing multitude we have already ſpoken. The fields, the 
woods,” the rivers, the lakes, and even inhabited places are filled, 
with innumerable ſpecies. Gemelli, who had made the tour of the 
world, and ſeen the beſt countries of Aſia, Africa, and Europe, de- 

clares that there is not a country in the world which can compare: 
with New Spain in the beauty and variety of its birds (). See what 
is ſaid by the hiſtorians of New France, Louiſiana, Braſil, and other: 
countries of the new world, on this ſubject. 

Of the ſtrength and courage of American birds many Hen 
authors worthy of credit make mention. Hernandez, who had fo: 
much experience of birds of prey, in the court of Philip IL king of 
Spain, at the time when hawking was moſt in vogue, and had obſerv- 
ed alſo thoſe of Mexico, confeſſes when he talks of the Naubtotli, 
or Mexican falcon, that all the birds: of this claſs are. better and more. 


() Terribilis hæc contra fugaces bellua eſt, * contra: inſequentes. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
* viii. cap. 255. 

4%) Pliny ſays that the African crocodile. is ofien more than eighteen cubits, or twenty 
fd Roman feet in length. Hernandez affirms that the Mexican crocodile is uſually more: 
than ſeven. paces long. If he ſpeaks of Caſtilian paces, they make almoſt twenty-eight Roman 
feet; if he ſpeaks of Roman paces, they will make thirty-five feet, ſo that the difference is 
rriffing, or if there is any it is in favour of the American crocodile. 

(p) Ella & tanta'ls dugbeuse e la warieta degli uccelli della V. r. obs non ot paifs at 
arvndo, the we abbia parte. Os del Monde, tom. vi. lib, ii. cap. 9. 
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DISSERT. courageous in New Spain, than they are in the old continent (9). On 

| CARS account of the excellence of the Mexican falcons having been known 
and acknowledged, Charles the V. ordered that every year fifty hawks 
ſhould be ſent to him from New Spain, and as many from the iſland 

of Hiſpaniola, as the hiſtorian Herrera atteſts ; and Acoſta relates, 

that the falcons of Mexico and Peru, becauſe they were much 


eſteemed, were ſent in preſents to the -grandees of Spain. Acoſta alſo, 
fays, that the condors, or Mexican vultures, are of an immenſe. 
ſize, and have ſo much ſtrength, that they not only tear a ram, but 
even a calf; and D. A. Ulloa teſtifies, that a ſtroke of their wing 
will knock down a man (r). Hernandez ſays, that. the Irzquaubtli, or 
royal-eagle of Mexico, attacks men, and'even the fierceſt quadrupeds. 
If the climate of America had taken from the quadrupeds their 
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ſtrength and courage, it would without doubt have; produced the ſame 


4 #4 i 


effect on birds : but from the teſtimony of the aboye mentioned writ-. 
ers, and- other European 2 it is Pagyelt.; that oo are. not 


* @ HWA 1 


in in repidity and ſtrength. | 
With reſpect to the beauty of birds, hoſe antho ors > not refuſe the 


ſuperiority to America, although in other reſpects they have ſo eager - 
ly depreciated the new world. Whoever would form to himſelf a 
competent idea of them, may conſult Oviedo, Hernandez, Acoſta, 
Ulloa, and other European authors, | who have ſeen the birds of Ame 
rica. In New Spain, ſays Acoſta, there is a great plenty of birds 0 | 


adorned with ſuch beautiful plumage, that they are not Aden by 


* in Europe. 
It is true, ſay many European authors, that American birds : are the 


perior in beauty of plumage, but not in excellence of ſong, in which they | 


are exceeded by thoſe of Europe. So think two modern Italians () 
| but 


(7) Fateor accipitrum omne genus apud have novam Hiſpaniam, Jucatanicamve provinciam: 
repertum præſtantius eſſe atque animofius vetere in orbe natis. Hernandez de Avibus N. Hip. 
cap. 92. 

©) The condor 1s ſo large as to meaſure from Gurteen to fixteen feet from tip to tip of the 
wings when extended. Bomare ſays it is common to both continents; and that the Swiſs 
call it the Jaemmer-geyer ; but notwithſtanding this, it is certain that no bird of prey has been, 
found yet on the old continent equal i in fize and ſtrength to the condor of America. 


. The author of a certain Diſſertation 2 and political, Sulla Proportzione de 
Talenti 
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but however learned they are in certain ſpeculative ſubjects, they are DISSERT:- 

equally ignorant of the productions of America: it will be ſufficient, \ 2 , 

in order to confute thoſe authors, to ſubjoin the teſtimony of Hernan- I 
dez to this point (); who, after having heard the ſinging of the beſt 
nightingales at the court of Philip II. heard for many years the cent- 
zontli or polyglots, the cardinals 7rgrets, the cuitlaccochis, and other. in- 
numerable ſpecies of vulgar ſinging birds in Mexico unknown in Eu- 
rope, beſides the nightingales, calderines calandras, and others com- 
mon to both continents. Among the ſinging birds moſt eſteemed in 
Europe the nightingale is the moſt celebrated, but it ſings ſtill better 
in America, according to the affirmation of Mr. Bomare. The night- 
ingale of Louiſiana is, he ſays, the ſame with that of Europe; but 
it is more tame and familiar, and ſings the whole year, and has a 
more varied ſong. Theſe are three conſiderable advantages which it 
poſſeſſes over the European bird. But although there were not in 
America either nightingales, calandras, or any one of thoſe birds which 
are eſteemed in Europe for their ſong, the centzontli or polyglot alone 
would be ſufficient to excite che-envy: us any country in the world. We 
are free to declare to our Anti- american philoſophers, that what Her- 


nandez fays of the excellence of the polyglot over the nightingale is 
extremely true, and agreeable: to:the:opinion of many Eurapeans who 
have been in Mexico, and alſo'of many Mexicans who have been in 
Europe. Beſides the ſingular ſweetneſs of its ſong, the prodigious va- 
riety- of its notes, andi its agretable talent in counterfeiting the differ- 


ent tones of the birds' and quadrupeds which it 'hears (#); 3 it is leſs 
a HET 24 ve : lil JIA 

7. TI e del loro Uo, i in which he has written moſt LY 8 reſſ ing Kabkcs, 

and ſhewn himſelf as ignorant as a child of the land, the climate, the animals and the inhab>- 

tants of that new World. The other is the author of ſome beautiful Italian Pet in one of £5 

which an American bird holds a diſcourſe with a nightingale. S 

10 In caveis quibus detinetur, ſuaviflime cantat ; nec eſt avis ulla, Abtei vocem non ? >a 
reddat Nutulentiſſimè et exquiſſitiſſima æmuletur, uid? Philomelam noſtram longo ſuperat in- | 

tervallo, cujus ſuavifimum concentum taatypero la dant celebrantque, vetuſti auftores, et 

quidquid ayicularum apud noſtrum orbem RO au tur ſuaviſiimum.” Hernandez de Nite 

N. Hiſp. cap. 30 de eentzontlatole ſive centzontli.· - t 

Linnæus calls, the centzontli orphes . Other en, call ie mocquear; | the mocking-bird, or 

Beſtardo 0 
(a). Mr. Battingron, vice-preſident of the- Royal Society of London, ſays, i in 2 curjouwork 
he has written on the finging of birds, and preſented to that learned academy, that he heard a 


polyglot which counterfeited in the ſpace of i one Aale ute the "ing; ob * lars, the 1 
2 the black- bird, the ſparrow, and e 7 
| y 


— 
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ſhy than the nightingale, and more common, as its ſpecies is one of 
the moſt numerous. If we were diſpoſed to reaſon in the manner of 
Mr. de Paw, we could, in order to demonſtrate the benignity of the 
American clime, add, that ſome birds which are not valued in Eu- 
rope for their ſinging, ſing much better in America. The ſparrows, 
ſays Valdecebro, an European author, which do not ſing in Spain, are 
in New Spain better than calderines (x). 


What we obſerve of ſinging birds may be applied alſo to thoſe 


which imitate the human voice; for in Aſia and Africa the ſpecies 
of parrots are neither ſo many nor ſo numerous as they are in n Ame- 


rica. 
But as we are diſcourſing of birds, v we will, before we end this ſub- 


ject, make an obvious reflection. There is not an American animal 


which draws ſo much reproach upon it from our philoſophers as the 
ſloth, on account of its aſtoniſhing indolence and inability of motion. 
But what would they ſay if there was a bird of this nature? This 
would certainly be the moſt irregular animal in the world, for ſuch 


an inaCtivity or flowneſs is more prepoſterous in a bird than a quad- 


ruped. But where is this bird? In the old continent, and has beey 
deſcribed by count de Buffon ; who ſays that the Dronte, a bird of the 


Eaſt Indies, larger than the ſwan, is among birds what the ſloth is 
among quadrupeds : it appears, he fays, a turtle in the cloathing of a a 


bird; and nature in granting it thoſe uſeleſs ornaments, wings and 
tai], ſeems to have intended to add embarraſiment to its weight, and 


irregularity of motion to the inactivity of its body, and to make 


its cumbrous largeneſs ſtill more afflicting, by putting 1 it in remem- 


brance that it is a bird. 


From what we have ſaid e cannot avoid concluding, that the 45 


of America is not niggardly, nor its climate unfavourable to the genera- 
tion of animals; that there has been no ſcarcity of matter, nor has 


nature made uſe of a different ſcale of proportions in that region : that 


what count de Buffon, and Mr. de Paw have ſaid of the ſmallneſs, of the 


irregularity and defects of American quadrupeds 1 ts erroneous, or rather a 
ſeries of errors: and though it was true, it would be of no aſſiſtance 


© (x) In a work entitled Gobierno de las Aves, lib. v. cap. 29. But we have ulregdy 8 


ed, that the Mexican ſparrow, though reſembling, is different from, the true ſparrow. 


to 


5 
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to prove the malignity of the climate of America. But we ſhall now | 
euquire whether they have done leſs wrong to the new: world in what — 


they ſay of ee — 15 * ttanipatted there 
from Burope- 


Vary C1 9 1 2114 


210 Dre 1 CG 23% 


Bn 191197 10 5. wa {1 8. K er. 1 3 5 *+ TAY * 
PS be Anat tranſported from Purge 5 Antrics. 


tranſported From Europe to Ametica, ſuch a 

; goats, hogs, and dogs, are, ſays count de 
Nita: Ar K. Ante iber chan they ere in Europe, and that, tb. 
cut one Angle rxceptim. If we ſeck for the proof of ſo general, or rather 
an univerſal aſſertion, we ſhall find no other, in all the hiftory of that 
phitofopher; than, that cows, ſheep, goats, hogs, and dogs are ſmaller 
in Canada chan they are in France. The European or Aſiatic animats, 
firys Mie de Paw, hat were tranſported to Armerica immediately after its 
diſcovery, have degenerated, their corpulence has diminiſſied, and they 
have loft a 
of their tlef have become mote rigid and more groſs. Such is the gener= 
Fil cbtietdſion of Mr. de Paw. Let us now attend to the proofs; Firſt, 
* Fr» \ of oxen in the iſland of Hiſpatiiola is ſo fibrous than it bat 
ten; feconfly, the hogs i the ĩſland of Cubagua changed in 
a 25 time tbelr "fortns' to ſuch a degree, that they could hardly be 
kfiow again; their nails grew ſo much that they were half a palm 
in length. Thitdly, Shieeß 5 red a great Mteration in Barbãdees. 
Fourthly, Bogs tranſported from their own countries loſe their voice, 
and ceaſe to bark, in the greater part of the regions of the new' con- 


2 * 


from Africa, in theit organs of genetation. Such are the arguments 
which thoſe, philoſophers uſe to aſcertain the degenericy of animals of 


the old continent, in the new world; argutnents which, if they were 


true, woutd not be ſufficient to prove ſo univerſal a Pofitzon: betauſe 
of what importance is it that the fleth of oven is fo fibrous in'the 


land 7  Hiſpaniola, i if i in all the other parts of America it is good; and 


we. 1 
R . biin 
os * 


portion of their inſtitict and genius: the cartilages or fibres 


nent. Fifthly, The cold of Peru incapacitated catnels' carried there 
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Buffon in his Natural Hiſtory. Camels have never multi plicd, as he 
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in many, particularly in all thoſe of Mexico which are ſituated on 
the coùſt of the Pacifie Ocean, equal to the! beſt in Europe, and 
poſſibly better? What ſignifies it that ſheep have undergone ſome 
change in Barbadoes, and other hot countries, if, in the tempetate 
countries of Mexico and South America they continue the fame as they 
came there from Spain? What does it avail that hogs have become diſ- 
figured in Cubagua, a iniſerable little iffand, deprived of water and 
every thing neceſſary for life, if in other parts, of America they have 
acquired, as Mr. de Paw fays himſelf, an extraordinary corpulence 
and their fleſh has become ſo improved, that the phyficians- ms pre- 
ſcribe it to the ſick in preference to all other; męat. If th e hogs, 
having grown. disfigured. in Cubegua, it does not prove that 1 the A e,clime 
of America is not the, moſt ſuitable to them, why. ſhould the ſheep 
having ſuffered ſome change i in Barbadoes, the fleſh of oxen having 


become more fibrous in Hiſpaniola, | and ſome quadrupeds haxing 


grown leſs in Canada, ſerve to prove that the elime of ; America j in ger 
neral is; unfavourable to the n 9 animals, to their Sor? N 
and inſtinct?ꝰ — 4 ie 
If ſuch logic was to be W we 1 sel 1 fronges 
8 againſt the climate of the old continent without mak in 1.5 
of any other materials than thoſe that are furniſhed to us by count & | 


ſays, in Spain, although that clime of all the climes 2 Europe 
the leaſt contrary to their nature. O xen have degenerated i in Barbar 
and in Iceland they have loſt their horns. Sheep, ſays count de Buf- | 
fon. have degenerated in our country from. their firſt: exiſtence i in itz 
and in all the hot countries of the old continent they change their wool 

into hair. Goats have grown ſmall in Guinea and other countries. 
In Lapland dogs have become extremely ſmall and deformed, and thoſe 
of the temperate climes when tranſ ported into cold climes ceaſe ta 


bark, and after the firſt generation are born with ſtrait cars. - From the 
accounts of travellers it is certain that maſtiffs, greyhounds, and 
other breeds of dogs of Europe tranſported to Madagaſcar, Calcutta, 
Madcira, and Malabar, degenerate after the ſecond ar third era- 
tion, and that in exceſſive hot countries, ſuch as Guinea and 2 
this degeneration is more rapid; as in the ſpace of three or four years 


they 
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they loſe their hair, and their voice. Stags in mountainous coun- 
tries which are hot and. dry, - ſuch: as: thoſe of. Corſica and Gar- 
dinia, have loſt a half of their corpulence. If to theſe and other 
accounts given us by count de Buffon we were to add thoſe of many 
other authors, what examples ſhould we not have of the degeneracy of 
animals in the old continent, more numerous and true than thoſe of 
our philoſophers? But that we may expoſe the exaggeration and fal- 
ſity which belong to their examples let us examine one by one the 
ſpecies of Aſiatic and European animals eee — new world 
which by e to have N. 1111 I fit eb rr. 


3 TL F a 
Veit 2, 10 297114 ne 12101 21739 GH 53 Jon ti Jil 


213 272 (81311 2 br hyp M E py 4 i 14 ITOVs 

"A AM ON Gall the quadrupeds tranſported to! [Ametica, 9 Mr. 
de Paw, the camels are -utiqueſtionably:thofe which. have thriven the 
geaſt. lil the beginning df the fixteenth century ſome of ade 
tranſported from Africn s Peru, where:the- cold: difablEd the organs 
neceffir)y for there productzon, and they left no- poſterity, Setting 
afide the chronologicil error into which. he falls, as being immaterial 
to our purpeſe 2) if it was told that. deſtroyed:the:ſpecies of camels 
in Atnefica, the (ime thing-would: have happened in the European 
gorthern KBbfßttilzhn here the cold: id beyoand compuriſon greateg than 
in any cout WARN of Pbru!'1/T6 cold was the cauſe of their e 


tirpation, let Mr de Paws blarne thoſe who ſettled thoſ;quadrapeds 


in places unſftitabls to their nature, and not America, where there ar 
Ends that Are Boran dry; and proper for the ſubſiſtence off; Can 
lb Th faths/expeti 
was alſo taade in Spain, 

there ate no 
dne of the 


and with the ſame want of ſucoeſs j but ſtill 


oft: (nile and iremperatsin, Europe. »Coupt.:dei Buffon 


fas, that if 'proper* precautions were taken, thoſe, aninials would: ſuc; 


el hot only in America but in! Spain : and theng ie no dauhtethst 
they wor "proſper yy wells New as Beditles, . it in falſe 


8 8 1 
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1 Liſt, 9027 chereh. 
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(20 Camels were not 


chat country was not then 9, but towards the middle of that comturys as Herrera 


ſhews in his Decades. ef 2 gen. vr di! at M afl () 
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tent Which was made in eru with: camel 


ons who will Abubt that the clime of:ithe, latter is 
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cows carried ftom the old continent to the new, was compared with 
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that the camels which were tranſported to Peru did not leave any p 
terity ; for Acoſta, who went there ſame years after, bound that tt 
had n though but a little (2). | | 


. 


& H I 8. 1 one of thoſe ſpecies of animals which our phil n 
imagine to have degenerated in America; which effect they attribute 
to the clime. But if poſſibly in Canada the oxen have loſt part of 
their corpulence, as count de Buffon aflirms,:80d if. their fleſh. has. be- 


come fibrous in Hiſpaniola, as Mr. de Paw. would, inſinugte, this at 
leaſt is not the caſe in the greater part of the countries of the new 


world, in which the multitude and ſize of thoſe animals, and the 
goodneſs of their Heſh, demonſtrate how. fayourable the climate is to 
their propagation. Their prodigious multiplication in thoſe, cquptri ics 
is atteſted by many authors both ancient and modern. Acoſta. e 
lates (=), that in the fleet in which he returned from New to Old 
Spain, in 1587, about ſixty yrars after the firſt bulls and co. had 
been tranſported to Mexico, they catried with them from, that 
2 fixty- four thouſand three hundred ſixty ox. hides;. and from 
Hiſpaniola alone, which Mr. de Paw: believes ſo.upfayou ourabls. to the | 


propagation of thoſe quadrupeds, thirty-five thouſand, four hundred and 
fotty-folir ox hides. We do not dpubt, that if the number of bulls, and 


gy 


the number of hides returned: by: America to Eusppe, there wayld be 
found more than five millions of hides for evety one of whole aimalsq | 
Valdeobro;'a Dominican Spaniard; who lived ſome. years, in Mexicg,, | 
towards the middle of the laſt century, relates, as a fact which was nos, 

torious that the cows belonging to D, G. Ordugna, a priva egentleman, | 


yielded him in one year thitty+fix:thoufand calves (40. which; produce 


could not ariſefrom a herd of leſs than two hundred thouſand bulls and 
cows taken together. At preſent there ratenman (Private, perſons wh 


are owners of herds of fifty thouſand head of cattle. . But nothing can 
ſhew the aſtoniſhing multi plication of -thoſe quadrupeds ſo well as the 


chaapneſb. ot them, thoſe SO W 5 Sex neenney for the 


(z) Viſtor, Nat. * Mor. lib. iv. oy 2 | 6 wh 1 Js 0 
(a) In his work entitled Gobierno de Animales, lib. iv. cap, 34+ | 
5 | ſubſitt⸗ ; 
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ſubũſtence of man, and the labours of the field, and where, on account DESSERT. 


of the abundance of filver, every thing is fold dear (c). In ſhort, 
oxen have multiplied in Mexico, .in Paraguay, and other puntries of 
the new world more than in ore ancient Italy (4 : 

With reſpect to the ſize of American oxen it is eaſy to gain perfect 
information, as ſhips loaded with their ſkins frequently arrive at Liſbon 
and at Cadiz (e). Let Mr. de Paw, therefore, or any perſon who 
maintains the degeneracy of European animals in the new world, mea- 
fare fifty or one hundred of thoſe hides, and if they are found ſmaller 
than thoſe of the common oxen in Europe, we ſhall immediately. con- 
feſd, that the climate of America has ſhortened their bodies, and there is 
a ſcarcity of matter there; on the contrary, they ought to confeſs that 
their information and intelligence is falſe, their obſervations ill faund- 
ed, and their ſyſtem viſionaty and chimerical: but that they may under. 
ſihadwhy weought not to traſt to their knowledge, & Oviedo, whq:was 
one of the firſt peoplers* of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, and ſojourned there 


Mr. de Paw fays cannot be eaten becauſe it is ſo fibrons, fays that 
ce the herds there are more numerous; and more beautiful, than any 
in Spain; and as the air in thoſe regions is mild and never cold, the 
$.oxen never become meagte, nor is their fleſh ever of a bad taſte.” 

Count de Buffon affirms that cold countries are more favourable than 


) In the country * Mexico. the ial of New Spain, although it is well peopted, 
My "of oxen for the plough are ſold Wer ſequins, and bulls by wholeſale at forty-flre 
Ek! in the country round Guadalaxara, the capital of New Galicia, à pair of good 


n are worth from fix.to ſeven ſequins, a coy twenty-five paoli. In. many other countrigs.of 
ae) kingdom, thoſe Lalit are fo for leſs. Wb many places of the TT ACE on the river of 


Plata a cow is to be had for five paoli. According to an accoynt we have obtained from. a pex- N 
ſon of credit, well acquainted with the provinces on. the above river, the oxen which are in 
herds amount to about fiye millions in number, res un us | computed chere are! about two millions 


e wild in the woods. VVV 
- (4): Times; a Greek author, and Vatro,: both cited by Aulus Gelliy $ ys (Not, Sue. libs 
wh 


cap 1.) have ſaid that Italy was ſo called from the abundance of oxen in it, in the * 
Greek language were called dra: whence Gellius affirms that italia hignifies armento 7 

(e) Every perſon knows that no country has more commerce with” 1 in or- 

Paraguay, from whence veſſels are ſent entirely loaded with them. have brett lende 

9 8 5 of credit who were experienced i in tha country, that the Hine that v were c from 

eto Spain, àre at leaſt three gra (a Spaniſh meaſure) long, and many a are fol or mors 

than ten Pariſian feet, There ate not, we conceive, three countries in Europe I ; Where : axen 


grow to ſuch a ſize. 


® ' -_- . 


bot 


* 
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* 


fore years, 'diſcourfing of the oxen of that iſland, the fleſh of which, 


than 
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DISSERT. hot to oxen; but this is not the caſe in New Spain: as although 


IV. 


he went to America, there were in that country individuals poſſefft 


1 of cold and temperate countries may be excellent, yet the 


oxen of warm countries are better. The fleſh of theſe animals in 
maritime lands is ſo admired, that it is ſent to the capital by way of 
3 from places at two and three hundred 1 diſtance. = 


3 
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cou T de Buffon confeſſes (e) that deep, 8 not ==" 
ed ſo well in the hot as in the cold countries of the new continent; 
but he adds, that although they have multiplied conſiderably, they 
are, notwithſtanding, more meagre, and their fleſh is leſs juicy, and 
leſs. tender than it is in Europe, from which. it appears that he has 
not been well informed. In the hot countries of the new. world 
ſheep'in general do not thrive, and the fleſh. of wethers is not, good; 


at this, however, we need not wonder, as the hot climes in the old 
continent are ſo pernicious to ſheep that, as count. de-; Buffon 


himſelf 
ſays, they become clothed with hair inſtead of wool... In, the cold and 
temperate countries of New Spain they have multiplied ſuperiorly to 


bulls, their wool in many places is as fine as the wodl of the-ſheep in 


Spain, and their fleſh as well taſted as any in Europe; which, all thoſe 
*ho have viſited thoſe countries can teſtify. The multiplication of 


ſheep in America has been ſurpriſing. Acoſta relates (// that before 
elligg 


ſeventy, and ſometimes one hundred thouſand ſheep ; and at . | 


there are perſons in New Spain who own'four and five and even ſeyen 
hundred thouſand ſheep. {g)- Valdebro ſays 659. that D. Diego 


M. lußgz Camargo, a Tlaſcalan noble, of whom we have made men- 
tion in our account of tlie writers of the ancient Hiſtory of, Mexico, | 
obtained from ten ny an increaſe of forty- —— in the ſj 


Lit zend (t qa: 
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(. mg. Nat, tom evi. ; 0 0 Towne ar" cls DT s+ 
O Stor. Nat. e Mor. lib. iy, 33. n . 
eh. The E who have not been i in America are extremely apt to be incredulous with 


# & * > 


we know to be truth. 
(Y In his work of Gobierno de n lib. iv. cap. 34. 
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propagation, if they multiplied fo exceſſively ? With reſpect to fize, Woymng. 


we declare ſincerely, we have __ no rams in — farger than 
thoſe of Mexico. e 
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"TH E. cound de Buffon, although fo much diſpoſed to revile the 


animals of America, confeſſes 


eee 8. that the goats have 
* 4 _ in, the climes ot 


three, four, * e five. Mr. de wing who very 7 7 gives to 
the count de. Buffon the title of the Pliny of France, and refers to his 
authority on the ſubject of animals, as to one who has ma 

of all the animalg of the earth, ought to have conſidered and we 
theſe and other confeſſions of that learned philoſopher, before ** un- 


dertook to write or {| W l the animals or che e | 


-of America. 


a 76011 — / 


7 5 N 


0 0 R e e not agreed, abi Pat for ks 
the count de Buffon places hogs among the animals 
nerated in America, Mr. de Paw on the contrary affirms, that theſe are 
the only animals which have acquired in the new world an extra- 
ordinary corpulence, and whoſe fleſh has been. improved. - This con- 
tradiction aroſe without doubt from the not diſtinguiſhing as they ought 
to have done the different countries of America. It may be, there are 
ſome places unkown to us where the hogs have loſt ſomething of their 
ſize : but it is certain that in New Spain, the Antilles, Terra- firma, 


and other places of America they ate as large as thoſe of Europe; and 


* 
71898 6 


_ 


* 11 


in the iſland of Cuba there is a breed of hogs twice as large as thoſe of 


Europe; which all who have been in thoſe countries muſt have witneſſ- 
ed. Our philoſophers may, if they pleaſe, have information from many 
European authors, who have ſeen the hogs of e of ee 


(3) Hiſt. Nat, tom zviii. f 5 | 


hd 


2 rey 


which have dege- 
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DISSERT. in New Spain, of Carthagena, of Cuba, &c. telpetting: cheir errel- 
* ſive multi plication, and the excellence ol ther fleſti ne” een £ 


OF HORSES AND MULES. 8 


O F all the reflections thtown, out by the count de Buffon and 
Mr. de Paw againſt the animals of the new continent, there is no 
inſtance wher ere they have done ſtronger injuſtice" to Artrerica: ahd to 
| truth, than in the ſuppoſed degerivthcy -of horſen. tre. Of chern 
| Acoſta ſays (#), « that in mary countries of Artertta, . "br iir the greater 
* part.” they bave proſpered. and ptoſyer Werl, And Wirte dteeds ars #4 
1 “good as the belt of Spain, not o fot the cdufe- Kind For Parade, 
but alſo for journeys and labout.” A teſtimony of this kind from a 
| European ſo critical, ſo impartial, and ſo well verſed in the things of 

"8 America and Europe, is of more weight chan aft thee #&tHthations - of 
1 theſe philoſof hers again alt the new World. The licutenent generul 
D. Antonio Ulloa, a learned Spaniſh ithietnaticith A Homg /) 
ſpeaks with aſtoniſhment of the Amkricam horſes which die füw in 
Chili and Peru; and celebrates thoſe of Chili for their pace; thoſe 
which are — aguilillas for their extraordinary velocity, and thoſe 
called parameros for their wonderful agility in running in chacp of the 
ſtag with riders upon them, down the ſides and up the ſtecpeſt 
rocky parts of the ountains. He relates, chut on one f thoſe horſes 
called agaitlar which; he adds, was none of the fleeteft of his kind, 
he has frequently gene upwards of fifteen miles in fifty-ſeven or fifty 
eight mihutes. In New Spain there is an incredible plenty both of 
norſes and mules. The multitade of them may be conjectured ftum 
their prioe; at the time of the conqueſt an vrdinary horſe: was worth 
a thouſand orbwne, at preſent a good one may be purchaſed fot ten or 


— — . 


0 It will | ſuffice to _ wha FREE has written in a libs | iv. cap. 38. of his 9 6 1 
FEY a; is certain,” ſays he, © that hogs have multiplied abundafitly thrdugh all America: | Their 
l « fleſh" is eat freſh in many places, and eſteemed very whoteſome, and às much fo as that of 
«the ſheep ; namely in Carthagena. . . . In ſome places they are fattened with corn, and be- 
« come extremely fat. In others they make excallent lard and bacon of them, namely in To- 
« luca of New Spain, and in Paris.” - The count de Buffon, in the ſame, volume zvili. in 
which he olaſſes the hog amohy the animes which have degenerated in e ſays politively, 
that the hogs tranſported to America have thriven there well, 
(% Hiſt, Nat, y Mor, lib. iv. cap. 33. 
(7%) Voyage to South America, part, I. lib. vi. cap. 9. 


twelve 
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twelve (). Their ſize is the fame as that of the common horſes ef isser 
Europe. In Mexico there is "ſeldom a horſe to be ſeen fo ſmall as 62 
breed of Sclavonia which we ſee in Italy, and ſtill ſeldomer ſo ſmall as 
thoſe of Iceland and other countries in the North, as Anderſon, or 
thoſe of India as Tavernier and other authors relate. Their hardineſs 
is ſuch, that it is a frequent cuſtom with the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries to make journies of ſeventy, eighty, or more miles at a good 
pace the whole way, without ſtopping or changing their horſes, how- 
ever,  fatlg gui ing the road. * Saddle Horſes, although they are geldings 
for . moſt part, habe a rodigi ous ſpitit. Mules, which through 
the whole of that count 8 for Cartiages, and for burdens, are 
equal! in ze to 0 of Europe. Thoſe for burdens which are con- 
ducted by drivers, carry a load of about five hundred pounds weight. 
Tor do not travel ĩnore than twelve or fourteen miles a- day, aceord- 
to the cuſtom of that colntry; but in this manner they make 
2 of eight hundred, a th6nſand; and ' fifteen ' hundred miles. 
Carriage miles 5 80 at the rate of the poſts of Europe, although they 
draw a great deal more weight on account of the baggage of paſſengers. 
Saddle mules are made uſe of, for very lon g journeys, It is common 
to make a Journey « on x müle from Wende to 'Guatemala, which is 
about a thouſand juiles diſtance, over a ttack of country that is moun- 
tainous and rough, at the rate of three or four ſtages a-day:' | The 
above facts which we have infetted | to hew the"miſtakes of our phito- | 
{ hers, are public and nötaridus. in that kingdom, and agreeable to 
t > report of ſeveral European aut bow. But nothing in our Jud gent 
ean be a a ſtronger indication of t the plenty And excellence of Amer 1045 
horſes than the following obſervation which we have Rad occaſion to 
make. Ag, the N on things - which 2 are o yori from Spain, 8 
great expend 71 by, ag Spaniards el abliſheil in America, from the at- 
1 they. Þ E ſerye. 1000 «oF ative coungry, we do'r ct know {at | 
With. regard. 'to eech | bean "R theſe two 5 hundre p 


years palt, 


10d FILTINTDL. : apt 


\ & wor 


rai In'New Gullicia 'a:middting horſe is to be bal ff two ſequins, a mule for three, or 1b 


and a half, a herd of twenty-four, mares with a ſtallion for wenty-five ſequins. In Chili, 
half a Eau er a crown may be purchaſed one of thoſe horſes chat trot, which are 0 nen 


for their bardineſs and activity in running, and a mare may be bought for an equally fmall 
conſideration, i nid. foro (6 N | 


oz. II. : 8 8 they > 
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moſt falſe. 


this anecdote ron Mr. de Paw. That, however, mn we know both 
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DISSERT- they have imported any horſes ; and on the contrary, we are certain 
Lym that American horſes have frequently been ſent to Spain as preſents to 


the grandecs of the court, and ſometimes. to the catholic king himſelf. 
43:41 . + 
D 0 0 8. 
AM ON G the abſurd opinions entertained by Mr. de Paw, which 
are not a few, his ideas reſpecting dogs are not the leaſt extraordinary: 


Dogs, he ſays, (2) © when tranſported from our countries, imme⸗ 
« diately loſe their voice, and ceaſe to bark j in the greater part of the 


40 regions of the pew continent.” The Americans meet a number of 


things to make them ſmile in the work of Mr. de Paw, but in teãd- 
ing this paſſage it may proyoke their loud laughter. Although we 
ſhould: grant to Mr. de, Paw. that dags have degenerated in many 
places, nothing, could from thence. be inferred againſt the new, which 


could not be equally well applied to the old world: for, according as 


Mr. de Buffon affirms, dogs when tranſported from the temperate 
into the cold climes of the old continent loſe their voice, and when 


| tranſported into extremely hot climes, they loſe not only their voice, 


but alſo their hair. This aſſertion of the count de Buffon. is ſupport- 
ed by 1 the experiment made on European 405 tranſported into 2 Aſia 
and Africa, whoſe degeneracy, he ſays, is fo quick in Guinea and 
other very hot countries, that after three or four years they remain en- 
tirely mute and bald. Mr. de. Paw does not dare to ſay ſo much of 
the dogs tranſported to America; but even that. which he affirms' is 
In what countries of America have dogs loſt their 9856 
On the faith of what author has he dared to publiſh ſuch a fable ? 
The greater part of the countries of America to which European 
dogs have ben tranſported. are ſubjected to the king of Spain, and in 


none of them has ſuch an accident "happened to dogs. Neither 


among the European: authors who have obſerved and noted the pebu- 
liarities of America, nor among the many Americans lately arrived 
from the countries of Spaniſh America, have we found one to confirm 


17211 


"= Recherch. Philofoph, pe part i. 5 | GL; 
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from ſeveral writers of America, and many perſons acquainted with DISSERT.. 
thoſe countries, is, that dogs never run mad either in FP cru, Quito, 9 — D 
or in other countries of the new world. Mr. de Paw perhaps read, © - | 
that in ſome countries'of America there were dogs which did not bark, 
and this was enough fot him to publiſh that European dogs when 
tranſported to America ſoon loſt their voice. In like manner it might 
de ſaid, that figs when tranſplanted from Europe to America become 
immediately thorny, becauſe the nochtli or tuna has thorns, and from 
ſome reſemblance to the fig was called by the Spaniards Indian fig, in 
the ſame wray as they called the fecbichi, the little dog of Mexico, be- 
cauſe it reſembled a little dog; but neither is this quadruped a real 
dog, nor that fruit a true fig. It is eaſy to be betrayed into ſuch 
errors when the ideas of men wander in ſpeculation, and the paſſions 
help their going aſtray. . The count de Buffon, on the contrary, * 
affirms (o) that European dogs have proſpered in the hot as well as 
the cold countries of the new world: in which affirmation he grants 
certainly a great ſuperiority to the clime of America over that of the 
r e RT CN 


SSS N * | Sy 
oO UR philoſophers ſay nothing in particular concerning the dege- 
neracy of cats in America: but they ought to be comprehended in their 
univerſal aſſertion. Nevertheleſs count de Buffon, who in the paſſage 
above quoted does not admit any exception in that which he ſays of 

the degeneracy of animals in America, treating afterwards of cats in 
particular, after boaſting thoſe of Spain as the beſt of all, he affirms 
that theſe Spaniſh cats tranſported to America have preſerved their fine 

colours, and have not in the leaſt degenerated (). 


Theſe are the quadrupeds (2) tranſported from the old to the 
new continent, all of which, except camels, have multiplied exceſſive- 


(o) Hiſtoire Nat. tom. x. 
WM (3) Id. tom. xt. | 2 4 | 
(q) The count. de Buffon adds to the above mentioned quadrupeds tranſported to America 
the Guinea pig and tho rabbet ; but affirms that thoſe two ſpecies have proſpered. With 
| reſpect to mice it would certainly be a great diſtreſs. to America if they could not live in. hat 
climate. | 


o N ly, 


ge 


DISSERT. 
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h (The Number added to each Species refers to the Volume in We 
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ly, and have preſerved without alteration their corpulence, their figure, 
and the perfection of their originals; which is confirmed partly by 
the confeſſion of theſe philoſophers themſelves, partly by the de- 
poſitions of European authors who are impartial, judicious, and well 
experienced in thoſe countries; and partly by the notoriety alſo of 
what we have alledged, and which we truſt cannot be confuted. 
We do not doubt that candid readers will be ſenſible from what we 
have ſet forth of the miſtakes and contradictions of theſe philoſophers 
occaſioned by their ridiculous attempt to diſcredit the new world, the 
fallacy of their obſervations, the ä of * a l and 
* raſhneſs of cheir . 


— — os * 
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CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN N QUADRUPEDS. 


j it 
\ 


Pug Fr (3 vt ll 1. | 10 bus, #7 5.939 Wow? Fly ; 
"Mile ae and edmitted by FY Count 4 Bafin. _ 


the author ſpeaks of it.) 45 


Nagl , a mall quadraped of Paraguay and Brazil, amar to the 
rabbet. The true name in the Paragueſe mate is Acuti, 17. 2117 

Al, a ſpecies of ſloth furniſhed with a tail, 26. 5 „ Ol 

AKOUCHI, a ſmall quadruped of Guiana, 30. 4 96 

AL cr, vulgarly called Great-beaff (a), by the French: Blas, by the 
: Canadians Orignac, 24. 


Alco, amongſt the Peruvians Alleo, among the A 7 heb 


a mute eatable quadruped ſimilar to a little dog. 


Ap Ax, ſpecies of Tatu or — furniſhed with three tredhle 
bands, 21. 


APEREA, a quadruped reſemblin 8 the rabbet, but without a tail, 30. 


 BvFFLER, or hunch- backed bull, called in Mexico Cidolo, a large 
| quadruped of N orth America, 23. | 


(a) In America they call the Tapi or Danta the Great- "OY 


Ca. 
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CABAs80V, a ſpecies of Tatu, covered with two plates or r ſhells, and 
twelve moveable bands, 22 


CABOAI, or capibars (5), an A üne quadruped ſimilar to the 


hog, 25. 
entern, a ſpeties of cw covered with two pine: and nine 
'- moveable bands, 2112 11 2 TY | 
Maroon 24. : I 
' CHEVRUEIL, 29. 64-7 
Beaver, 7... 
STAG, 11. 
CHINCHE, a ſpecies of American polecat (c), 7. E. 
Col TA, a ſpetics of cerropitbecus, or "= * with a tail, 3% 
Cos, a ſpecies of polecat. - 


Cori, or rather Cuati, a ſmall l quadruped of the ſouth-. 


ern countries of America, © 17. 
Coxxpu', or rather Cuandu, the porcupine of Guiana or | Paraguay, 


called in Oronoko Arura, 25. 
Co joroL LIN, (not Cayopollin, as count de Buffon writes s it) a ſenall 


quadruped of Mexico, 21. 
Cox R ATA, in Mexican conepatl, the finalleſt ſpecies of polecat, 27. 
CoQuaLLINo, (theſe count de Buffon ealls the Coxocotecuillin of Mexi- 


co) a quadruped fimilar to the ſquirrel, but different, 26. 
CoucUaAR, or Cuguar, a ſpotted- -wild beaſt of the tyger kind, 19. 


FALLOW-D EER, 12, 29. 
ENCoBERTADO, Tatu covered with two. kues or ſhells and | fix 


bands, 21. an een 
ExQuiMa, af pecies of f cercopitheois;. 30. 


FAL Ax RR, the name gow to a TO sers d to the 
"mouſe, 20. : 


4; 
(3). The Cabiai of Buffon is called Cajibars or Capiguara by the Tucumaneſs nation, Ca- 
iba or Capibara by the” Paragueſe, Cappiva by the Tamanacheſe, by the Chiquitans ore 
and by other nations Chiaco, Ciguiri, Irabu bi. 
(ce). Chinche is the Spaniſh for bug; from whence it ſeems the name of .chis inſet was iven, 
likewiſe to the polecat, on account of the intolerable ſmell it emits, bekind ; but we do not 


@vubt that count de Buffon has rather altered the name Chiaghe,. by which the polecat i 13 


known in Chili; for we 1 not find the name Chinche eee that; ae Ja any 
eountry of America | 2 2 4 1:4 e 327 ( 
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6 pisserT. FER De Lance, a ſpecies of bat ſo called by Buffon, on account 


of a membrane which it has ſimilar to the iron of a lance, 27. 
Fi. ANDRO of Surinam, a quadruped limilar t to the Marofa and Tla- 
cuatzin, but different, 30. 
ANT-KILLER (e), a quadruped of the hot countries of Ameries,. 20, 
GLUTTON, called by the Canadians —— a wild * of . 
ern coutries, 27. 1 1 
JAGUAR V, or American tyger, 19. 
JAGUARETE (g/. or * * a wild beaſt of the 985 


kind, 18. 
Is Aris, a wild beaſt of cold countries, 27. 


LAMENTIN, ſo the French call the Manati, a "a im of the fa, 
of lakes, and rivers, claſſed by Buffon among quadrupeds, "TW 
it can hardly be called 5:pes, or rather &imanus, 27, _ 

SEA-LION, ſo Lord Anſon called the Gone cal. which in 
Chili has the name of Lame, * 

Co MON HARE, 13. 


LYNx, 1 9. 
LLAMA, not /ama, as Buffon writes it, nor glama, as Mr. de Paw 


writes, the Peruvian ram, 26. 


'LonTRA, called by the Peruvians Miquil, 14. 


Common WoLF, called by the Mexicans Cuetlachtli, 14, 19. 

SEA-WOLF, or ſmaller ſea-calf, 27. 

BrAack-woLF, different from the common wolf, 19. 

Map Ack, a curious quadruped of Mexico, 17. 

MAR GAI, or Tyger-cat. This name may have been when from FE: 
Mbaracaja of the Paragueſe, 279, 

MARIKINA, or lion-ape, a ſpecies of a 30. 

MaRrMosa, a ſmall and curious quadruped of hot and temperate 
countries of America, 21. 


| fe) The Ant-kilter is called by the Spaniards 9/6 8 or ant · bear, although it is as 
unlike to a bear as a dog is to a cat, Buffon diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies of them in America, The 
firſt is called by Rim fimply Fvarmiliier, the ſecond Tammannoir, and the third Tamandua, 


The Peruvians call them Hecemari, 


(J) Jagua in the Guarani language is the common name for tygers and dogs. The rerui- 


ans call the tygers Drusen, and the Mexicans Orrhrl. 2 


() The generic name for tygers in the Guarani language is 8 


5 | Max- 
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MarmoT, called by the Canadians Muax, - 26. 
Mrco, the ſmalleſt ſpecies of the cercopithect G), 30. 
Moxss, a large amphibious animal of the ſe, 27. 
OcELoTL, or leopard-cat of Mexico, 27. 
ONDATRA, {rat yy da dee a qualrupsl ſimilar to the 


mouſe, 20. 


BROWN-BEAR, 17. 
BLACK-BEAR, ſpecifically different from the brown, 17. 


Paca, a quadruped fimilar to the pig in hair and grunting, but in 
head like a rabbet. In Brazil Paca, in Paraguay Pag. Quito Pen- 


ru, and Oronoko Accuri, 21. 
Paco, a quadruped of South America of the me kind, not however 


of the fame ſpecies, with the Llama. * ord name is nw 
| paca, 26. 


PECAR1, a quadruped which Nis upon its via & - bugioreis Pa wr 


which ſtinks, by many ſuppoſed to be its navel. The true names 
of it in different countries of America, are thoſe of * . 
fratabro, and pacbhira (I) 20. 2 1. 
PE KAN, or American marten, 27. 
. ou a quadruped of cold countries fimilar to the ſquirrel, 0 


by Buffon, 20. 
Prog,” rat muſque des Antilles) a ſmall qnadruped fmilar to the 


mouſe, and different from the Ondatra, 20. 


Fichte, (with Buffon, Pincbe) a ſpecies of ſmall 3 30. x 


Pol ATUeA, a quadruped partly like a {quirrel, Fallgd by the Mexi- 


cans Quimichpatlan, or flying-rat, 20. 
InDran-rie, (in French parc d Indi) 2 ſmall 8 of South 
America reſembling the pig. and rabbet, without a tail, 16. 


P UMA, Or American 1285 called by the Mexicans n m_ in > Chil | 


85 


Fati. 1 8. | 


ſmalleſt ſpecies. 
(.) Ocelot] in Mexican is the name of the tyger 3 . 


(1) Tris ndß improbable chat the Pecari bas been o.called by Buffon, from puckira, which: is 
the name given to this quadruped in. Oronoo. Bullen calls it alſo Taye/eov, r 
ſold be yrinen in the Guam nene, — —————___Þo__D__©uOiA.. 


Quin- 


4 x 
* 1 


a Are in Sein a the genre name of the eee 22 © the 
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8 Qui QUINCHO, a ſpecies , of Tatu com Rp ſhell and 1e 


— 8 ieee, 26-1 Be EI Oe 
REIN-DEER, in Canada Caritu, 36711 R 8 


SAI (2), a ſpecies of cer copitherus, 304 O 1 PR 
SAIMIR1,\ or rather Caimiri, a curious ſpecies. of cercopithecus, 30. 
SAK1, a ſpecies of cercopithecus with a long tail, 30. 
SARICOVIENNE, particular Lontra of Paraguay, Brazil, Guiana, and 
Oronoks: * In Oe" it is called Kja, and. 4 in Oronoko * 


and Nebi, 27. 11 1 OT IVR 
Savv, (perhaps Caju): a ſets of cropithers, 30. A „ 
WATER-RAT, 30. 
SURICATE, quadruped of South . which, like the Hyers has 
four toes to every foot, 26. 
Sv1zZERO, called by the 8 T laimototh, a . quadruped i in form 


like the ſquirrel, bd ent in its mode of life, and almoſt twice 
as large, 20. 
TAIRA, or weaſel of Fong F : 
-  TAMANDUA,,. or rather Tamandud, the middling ſpecies among the 
Ant-killers, 26. 
TAMANNOIR, the largeſt ſpecies of the Ant-killers, ”” 
TAPET, or Tapeto, a quadruped of South America, reſembling both 
the hare and rabbit. The true name in the Guarani fe is Ta- 
piiti, 30. n. + has aj 
Tarr (a), a large 3 of A called by the 8 paniards 
Anta, Dunta, and Granbeſia, and in other Americap kngwges, 


Tapii, T6 aptira, Beori, Tlacaxolotl, &c. 23. oe ng) 7 
TARSIERE, a aver — like che ene pod mute, 


AGE Ya 1:3 14 4068 ONS "4 

(m) 8 cord the Peruvians, Ajovochtli, 1 the W. 7 alu en 

the Paragueſe, and Armadillo among the Spaniards, are all generic names of "theſe" ſpecles of 

quadrupeds. Buffon confines the name 2uirchincho not Cirgaiaces as he writes it to one fingle 

ſpecies ;- as alſo thatof Aiocbeli. 8 1 2 1 to Stand 21150 21 21 73; 1 GO $53; 

(x) Cai, not Sai as Buffon writes it, is in the Guarani tongue the generic'ngnis of afl the 
Cercopiebecns ; but he confines it alſo to one ſpecies. TT RET N. 8 6 

. (o) We willingly adopt the name Tapir, becauſe it is already 3 in uſe. among modern zoglo- 

y rifts, and is not otherwiſe equi vocal. 1 * Great. deu ſi is proper to the Alce; that of Apta 

or TOP? is W the * of Africa very different from the Tapir: .n 


TATU- 
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TATUZT0, a name given by count de Buffon to that ſpecies of Tatu DPISSERT. 
which is covered with two ſhells and eight bands, 21. W-.. 
TLACUATEIN, a curious quadruped, the female of which carries its 
young, after having brought them forth, in 2 bag or membrane 
which it has under its belly. In different countries of America it 
has the following names, Chucha, Churcha, Mucamuca, Ferigqu?, 
Fara, and Auar?. The Spaniards of Mexico call it Tlacuarbe. Some 
. naturaliſts have given it the improper name of Filandro, and others, 
the extremely proper one of Diaeſſus. Count de Buffon calls it 
Larigue and Carigue, changing the name he by which it. is 
| known i in Braſil. 21. 
Torox AN (in the Spaniſh mnfaralſa): —_ 
Toz A, not Tucan, as count de Buffon writes (p); in Mexican, Tozanz; 
a quadruped of Mexico, of the mole Lind, but larger and. more 
beautiful. 30. ö 
VamriRo, great bat of America. TT 
DARINA, with Buffon, Ouarine () bear bande erppithen, 
called in Quito Omeco. 30. 
Visox, or American polecat. 27; | 25 
U1sT1T1, ſpecies of ſmall cerrepitbecut, 30. Io " 
Unav, a ſpecies of floth without tail. (7) 26. ESE. 2H, 
Common Fox. 14. 
Unsox, quadruped of cold countries fimilar to but different from 
the beaver. 25. ; | 
ZORBELLD, or Zorriglio, a | ſpecies of polecat 0 27. 


« 1 We know not if the Tuza is of the ſame ſpecics of quadruped which the Peruvians call 
Tipu tuft. 
T The count de Buffon doubts 1 4 Aluata which is a cercopithecus of a large 

ge, is of the ſame ſpecies with the Uarina ; but we aſſure him it is certainly of the ſame ſpe. 


cies and therefore we have not put down the Aluata, (which he writes Alouate) in this catae | 


( The count de Buffon juſlly diſtinguiſhes. two ſpecies of the ſloth, the one furniſhed with 
a «od the other not; becauſe beſides this they bear other different characters. In Quito they 


call the ſloths 2willac or Lxigllac, and in Oronoko Proto. The Spaniards call them Perezay 


- which means flothfulneſs, and Perico ligero, or ſwift dog, by way of antiphrafis, 
(s) Zorrille, or little for, is the generic name which the Spaniards give to Polecats. The 


Mexicans call them Epail. In Chili-Chinghe, and in other countries of South America Ar. 
rito, Agnatuja, &. 
Vol. II. 
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From this catalogue we ſee that the count de Buffon, who could 


= — not find more than ſeventy ſpecies of quadrupeds in all America, in 


the progreſs of his Natural Hiſtory acknowledges and diſtinguiſhes, at 


leaſt ninety-four'; we ſay a? leaſt, as beſides thoſe above mentioned we 


ought to mention the common hog, the ermine, and others, which, 
denied by Buffon to America in ſome ce of his 8 are granted 
to it in others. «oo 90 Mn ee 


8 E G | II. 


WY 


S ecies . Cone 4 B e, Bas confounded with her that oY 


„ AHerent. — 9 DAA TDT 
37 1 7 k 3c! P x "+ 
The e „with Us 1 n or Gliams TY SHEER, 
The Vicugna with the Paco. 56: of wag | 
The Citli with the Tapete or Tapiiti (u). WS ESI 


The Huiztlacuatzin, or Mexican * — with the Cuands or 
porcupine of Guiana (x). | en Holle 


The Tlacocelotl with the Ocelotl / * 1 i COINS 


The 7. * or mountain Sg of Mexico with the Glut: 


ton (2). 
The Xoloitzcuintli, or bald dog with the Wolf. 


(:) Beſides other characters of diſtinction between the Llama, the * the Vicugna, 
and Paco, they have never been known to copulate though put together in one place. If this 


6 2 — 


circumſtance 1s ſufficient to allow us, to infer a difference, of ſpecies between the dog and the 


wolf, quadrupeds very fimilar in external figure and internal organization, what oughtwe to 


conclude reſpecting. four e which are more differeat from each other then the dog is 
from the wolf? | 7 {47 

(u) To render ourſelves certain of the diference 8 the Citli and the 8 apete it is ſuffi- 
cient to compare the deſcriptions which Hernandez and Buffon give 'of each. 

(x) See what we have ſaid in the firſt book of our Hiſtory concerning the differenc9 perweea 
the Mexican oſtrich and that of Guiana. 

(y) The count de Buffon is deſirous of perſuading us that the Tlacocelot] nd Octletl 3 are. but 
one ſame animal; ; the laſt the male, the other the female; that Ocelotł is the ſame name with 
Tlacocelot] excepting the ſyncope, - We might as we ſay that Canis is not different from 
Semicanis, and that Jyris is the ſame as Semitygris, becauſe the Mexican Ocelotl is the ſame'thing 


with Tygris and Tlacocelotl means nothing but Semitygris. The.count de Buffon is not blameable. 


for not knowing the Mexican language ; but neither ought he to be excuſed for deciding on 


matters in which he was ignorant, Hernandez, who ſaw and examined a as 2 naturaliſt both 
thoſe two wild animals, certainly deſerves the greater credit, 


(2) See what we have ſaid reſpecting theſe three laſt quadrupeds i in our fourth Difſertarion, 


'The 


* 
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The ITtzcuintepoxotli, or hunch-backed dog, with the Alco or Techl- 
chi. We ought therefore to add: theſe eight ſpecies, which he has 
confuſed with others, to the ninety-four above mentioned, which will 


make one hundred and two. 4! Co Et 34800 


hy 
— 


F000 Op 
8 1 85 unkno n, or unjuſtly denied by the the Count & Buffon Fo 


America. x fy 3 
* 18 


Abnbn I. pkk of Quito, | furniſhed with a [106g Grout and 
very ſharp teeth, and covered with hair like denken Mathuſetipe 

in our R111 Uo 35 * 

Apv1 TZOTL, ſmall ra je quatruped of Mexico deſcribe by 
us in our firſt book. * oO * 

AMEZTET, 155 amphibiou quairuped of: Mexico, deeribed by 

| us {a). oo TU 8531t3- 3551-811 -, 

9 a quadruped of Mexico, fimilar 6 0% ele- t in its 
mode of living, but different in ſhape, deſcribed in our firſt boo kx. 

Bod of Cibola, or dog of burden, a quadruped of the country of Cibola, 
ſimilar in form to a maſtiff, which the Indians employ to carry . 
dens. Several hiſtorians of Mexico mention this ſtiong animal. 

CnTenico, cercopitbecus of Quito, ſo ſmall that 1 it has be ele in the 
hand. It is found of different colours. MS. Th 

; CHILLIHVEQUE; a large quadruped of Chili, dialer o the Gaanaco, 

but different. Hiſtory of Chili, by Molina. 

CHINCHILLA, ſpecies of woolly field-rat, enentione by. many hiſ- 


| torians of South America. NN Fe 
CuinchiuEx, or ſea-at; an amphibious quidrupe of the fan of 


Chili. Nat. Hiſt. of Chili. ig o 1 : 
CinocepnabLus Gerropitbecus, a -qudruped * Menico, of which 


| Hernandez, Briſſon, and others make mention. 
C5 JoTE, þ was Mexico , a vol beaſt deſcribed i In this hiſtory. 


(8) In a note of the firſt book of a our Hiſtory we aid * . to us the 3 
quadruped with that called by Buffon Saricovienne ; but on farther reflection and confideration 


| we mare found thoſe two quadrupeds ſpecifically different, : % 1); 
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prdeer. | 


iv Common RABBET, called by the Mexicans Tochili. 
Curt, or Peruvian rabbet, a ſmall quadruped, fimilar to the Indian Pig, 
of which ſeveral hiſtorians of Peru make mention. 

CuLyxv, a particular ſpecies of large fox in Chili, Hiſt. of Chili. 
Du, or dormouſe of Chili. Ibid. 
SEA-HOG, a particular ſpecies of amphibious hog of Chili. Ibid. 

| FERRET of Chili and Paraguay, called i in Guarani Jaguarobape. Ibid. 

5 and MS. with us. 

| Howgv-CAT. Thus the Spaniards name a quadruped of the province | 

| of Chaco, in South America, ſimilar in form to the cat, which lies 

®B in watch for birds upon trees, and is extremely fond of the honey 

BF of bees, MS. with us. 

GUANQUE, a ſpecies of field-rat, of a bluciſh caſt, in Chili. Nat. 
Hiſt. of Chili. 

Honk Ro, great cercopithecus of Quito and Mexico, all black but the 
neck, which is white. It cries loudly in the woods, and when 
upright on its feet meaſures the height of a man. MS. with us, 

HVUvEMUL, cloven footed horſe of Chili, Hiſt. of Chili. 

JAGUARON, in Guarani Faquary, an amphibious wild animal of 
_ Paraguay, called by ſome naturaliſts the water-tyger. Ms, with 

us. 

KIk f, e of Chili, of the weazel kind. Hiſt. of Chili. 

MaJan,. quadruped ſimilar to a hog, which has a round body, and its 
briſtles ſticking up. It inhabits Paraguay. MS. with us. % 

P1sco-CusniLLo,'i or avis cercopithecus, cercqpithecus of Quito, 
which is covered from the neck to the tail with a certain Kind 
of feathers. MS. with us. 1 

Common HEDOGE-HOG of Paraguay. . MS. with 8 

RAT, moft common in America before the Spaniards landed there, 
and called by the Mexicans Quimichin. Deſcribed by us. 

The common Fix D-xAT of Mexico and other countries of Ame- i 
rica. 


Ta JE, a ien i California, of which mention is - ns both 
in the printed hiſtory and in manuſcripts of that peninſula. The 


Taje is unqueſtionably the Ibex of has deſcribed by count de Buf= 
fon under the name Bouguetin, | 


TAITETU 
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Thrrate a quadruped of Paraguay, of the hog kind, the female DISSERT, 
of which brings forth two young which are — together by , 


means of the navel-ſtring. MS. by us. 
Wurrr BADER of New York, deſcribed by Briſſon. 
THoPEL-LAME, an amphibious quadruped of the ſea of Chili, a ſpe- 


cies of ſea-calf, more fimilar ET aromas 


Anſon. "Hiſtory of Chili. 


TLALcojoTE, in Mexico Tlalcejotl, a common quadruped of Mexi- 
Co, deſcribed in book i. 

Common Wu ITE FED Movse of Mexico. 

Common FixIL D Movss of Mexico and other countries of 8 


Movsz of Maule, a quadruped of that province, in the kingdom of 


Chili, fimilar to the Marmot, but twice as large, Hiſt of Chili. 


TREFLE, or Trefoil, A hots Io of North America, deſcribed 


by Bomare. 
Viscacua of the fields, a e Grmilar 1 to > ths rabber, but 1 


niſhed with a large tail turned upwards, Acoſta and other hiſtorians 


of South America mention it. 
 Vis8EACHA of the mountains, a quadruped extremely beautiful, of the 


fame kind with that of the fields, but different in ſpecies. MS. 


by us. : | | 
UsNAGUA, or Cercopithecus nocturnus of Quito, MS. &c. 


Theſe forty ſpecies, added to thoſe one hundred and two above 


mentioned, make one hundred and forty-two ſpecies of American 
quadru peds. If we add to thoſe, horſes, aſſes, bulls, ſheep, goats, 


common hogs, and Guinea-pigs, dogs, cats, and houſe mice, tranſ- 


ported there fince the conqueſt, we ſhall have at preſent an hundred 
and fifty-two ſpecies in America. Count de Buffon, who in all his Na- 
tural Hiſtory does not enumerate more than two hundred ſpecies of 
ru 
work 2 Epoches de la Nature, reckons now three hundred; ſo 
large has the increaſe Been in the ſpace of a few years] But now that 
they are three hundred, America, although it does not make more than 
a third part of the globe, has notwithſtanding almoſt one half of the 


Dt 2 all 
* i 4 


s in the countries of the world hitherto diſcovered, in his 


ſpecies of its quadrupeds. We repeat almoſt, becauſe we have omitted 


* 
— — » 
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all: thoſe:of which: we are in doubt. whether they are. different from 
thoſe deſcribed by Buffon. Our principal aim in forming this cata- 
logue has not haha to ſhew. the miſtakes of the count de Buffon in his 
enumeration of .Amerigan quadrupeds, and the error of his opinions 
concerning the imagined '{carcity_ of matter in the new world, but 
to be of ſome ſervice to European naturaliſts by pointing out to them 


ſome quadrupeds hitherto unknown, and removing in ſome degree 
thoſe difficulties which have been occaſioned by indiſtinct appellations 


of them. They might deſire to have exact deſcriptions along with 


them, and even in this wei ſhould be willing to contribute every thing 


in our power, were it not foreign to our purpoſe. In order to make this 


catalogue, beſides the great ſtudy; in which it has engaged us, WE, have 


obtained written informations from perſons of learning and accuracy 
of knowledge, experienced in different countries of America, for whoſe 


| obliging communications we owe them the greateſt acknow legdge- 
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N Mexico and the O ther countries of America four claſſes of men 
may be diſtin aig - Firſt; The prope Americans, commonly 
called Indians, or thoſe who, are. deſeended of the ancient peoplers of 
that new world, and have not m ixed their blood with the people of 
the old continent. ,- Secondly, The European Afiatics and - Africans 
eſtabliſhed in thoſe countries. Thirdly, The ſons or deſcendants of 
them who have been called by the Spaniards Criollos, that i is Creoles, 
although the name prineipally belongs ta thoſe; deſcendants of Euro- 
Pans whoſe blbofl has not been mixed with that of the Americans, 
Aſiatics, or Africans. Fourthly; The mixed breeds called by the 
Spaniards caſtar, that is thoſe; who are batn or deſcended of an Euro- 
pean and. an Anierican, or from an European and an African, or from 
2a African and American, &c. All thoſe claſſes, of men have been 
fated to miert with the contempt and defamation: of Mr. de Paw. 
He ſuppoſes or feigns the climate of the new world to be ſo malignant 
as ta cauſe the degeneracy of not only the Creoles and proper Ameri- 
cans who are born. i in it, but alſo thoſe Europeans who reſide there, 
although they have been born under a milder ſky,. and a climate more 
favourable, as he imagines, to all animals. If Mr. de Paw. had wrote 
his philoſophical: ;reſearches: in America, we might with reaſon appre- 
hend the degeneracy. of the human ſpecies under the climate of Ame- 
rica ; but as e find that work and many; others , of the ſame ſtamp: 
produced in Europe, we; are confirmed by them in the truth of the 
Italian proverb faken from the Gteek, Tutto il mandaꝰ paeſe. But leaving. * 
aſide the prejudices and ptępoſſeſſions of that philoſopher and his partizans 
:againſt the other claſſes of men, we. ſhall only treat of chat which he 
- bas written/againſt. the native Americans, as they are the moſt i injured. 
and the leaſt defended... IIb. Baths FEI of this er en 1700 
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DISSERT. given way to intereſt of paſſion, we would rather have undertaken the 
i — defence of the Creoles, which, beſides that it would have been more 
eaſy, ſhould naturally have intereſted us mote. We are deſcended of 
Spaniſh parents, we have no affinity or relation to the Indians, nor can 


we hope for any recompence from their OP our motive is the 
love of truth; and the canſs:gf — NA WO 
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MR. de Pine; hb finds Yault with h Ade the 88 abd | 
the ſuppoſed irregularities of the animals of America, has not been 
more indulgent: towards its men. If the animals appeared to him a 
ſixth part leſs in-fize than thoſe of Burope, the men, as he reports, are 
alſo ſmaller than the 'Caſtilians, If in the animals he remarked the 
want of tail, in the men he complains of the want of hair. If in the 
animals he found many-fttiking deformities, : in the men he abuſes the 
complexi6n and ſhape. If he believed that the animals there, were not 
ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the old continent, he affirms, in like manner, that 
the men are fecble in extreme, and ſubject to a thouſand diftempers oC- 
caſioned by the corruption of the air and the ſtench of the ſoil. 

Concerning the ſtature of the Americans he ſays, in general, that al- 

_ though it is not equal to the ſtature of the Caſtilians, there is but lit- 
tle difference between them. But we are confident, and it is notorious 
- through the whole of New Spain, that the Indians who inhabit tho 
countries, lying between nine and forty degrees 'of north latitude, 
which are the limits of the diſcoveries of the Spaniards, are more than 
five Pariſian feet in height, and that thoſe who do not reach that ſta- 
ture are as few in number amongſt the Indians as they are amongſt the 
Spaniards. We ate certain beſides, that many of thoſe nations, as the 
Apaches, the Hiaqueſe, the Pimeſe, and Cochimies, are at leaſt as tall as 
the talleſt Europeans ; and we are not t- conſcious, that in all the vaſt 
extent of the new world, a race of has been found, except the 
a ſo diminutive in ſtature as the 2 hs: * 
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fore, the inhabitants bf che two tontinents are upon an equality; - - 
An regard. to the regularity and proportion of the limbs of the Mexi- 
PR ve d not need to ſay more than we have already ſaid in our 
firſt book Woô are perſuaded, that among all thoſe who may read 
this: work ii America, no one will contradict the deſcription, we have 
girefi of the ſhaft and charger of the Indians, unleſs he views them 
withnithe eye of a prejudiced mind. It is true, that Ulloa ſays, in 
ſpeaking of the Indians ef Quito, hie had obſeryed, that imperfect peo- 


329 


and -Fartirs, in the dorth of the old continent. * In this reſpect, there- biss nr. 


ple abdunded among them, that they were either irregularly diminutive, + 


<4 dr-monſtrous.in: ſomie otheb reſpect, that they became either inſenſible, 
A dumb, or bliud. or wanted ſome limb of their body but having 
outſelves made ſome enquiry reſpecting this ſingularity of the Quitans, 
we were informed by perſons deſerving of credit, and acquainted with 


nor by the climate, but by the miſtaken and blind humanity of their 
Parents, who, in order to free their children from the hardſhips and 


toils to which the healthy Indians are ſubjected by the Spaniards, fix 


ſome deformity or weakneſs upon them, that they may become uſeleſs: 


a circumſtance of miſery which does not happen in other countries of 


America, nor in thoſe plades of the ſame kingdom of Quito, where 
the Indians are undet᷑ nd ſuch oppreſſion. M. de Paw, and, in agree- 
ment with him, Dr. Robertſon, ſays, that no deformed. perſons are to 
be found among the ſavages of America; becauſe, like the ancient Lay 
cedtmonians, they put to death thoſe children which are born hunch- 
backed, blind, or defective in any. limb; but that in thoſe countries 
' where they are formed into. focietics, and the vigilance of their rulers 
prevent the murder of ſuch infants, the number of their deformed 
and irregular individuals is greater than it is in any other country of 
Europe. This would make an exceeding good ſolution of the diff 
culty if it were true: but if, poſſibly, there has been in America a 
tribe of fava; ges who have imitated the barbarous example {4 1 of the 


celebrated Lace demoninns, it is cortiin. that thoſe. authors have. 0 


i 


(a) That inhuman practice of e children which were vorn deforined, was not it 
mitted in Nome, but was preſerĩbed 101 r et ed Ws e! en Pater ee ad * 
formitatem prerum cito xecats, © — ME IL 45 #1 
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thoſe countries, that ſucli defects were neither cauſed by bad humours, 
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grounds to impute ſuch inhumanity to the reſt of the Americans; for 
that it has not been the practice, at leaſt with the far greater part of 
thoſe nations, is to be demonſtrated from the atteſtations of. the authors 
the beſt acquainted with their cuſtoms. Beſides, in all the countries 
of Mexico, or New Spain, which make at leaſt one fourth of the new 
world, the Indians lived in ſocieties together, and aſſenibled in cities; 
towns, and villages, under the care of Spaniſh or Creole magiſtrates 
and governors, and no ſuch inſtances of cruelty towards their infants 
are ever ſeen or heard of; yet deformed people are ſo; uncommon, 
that all the Spaniards and Creoles, who. came from Mexico to 
Italy, in the year 1768, were then, and are ſtill much ſurpriſech to 
obſerve the great number of blind, hunch- backed, lame, and other 
wiſe deformed people, in the cities of that cultivated peninſula. The 
cauſe of this phenomenon, which ſo many writers have obſerved 
among the Americans, muſt therefore be different from that to which 
the above mentioned authors would impute lt. 
No argument againſt the new world can be drawn from the colour 
of the Americans ; becauſe their colour is leſs diſtant from the white 
of the Europeans than it is from the black of the Africans, and a great 


part of the Afiatics. ' The hair of the Mexicans, and of che greater 


part of the Indians, is, as we have already ſaid, coarſe. and thick: 


on their fice they have little, and in general (3) none on their: kn 
and legs: but it is an error to ſay, as M. de Paw does, that they are 


entirely deſtitute of hair in all the other parts of their body. This is 
one of the many paſſages of the Philoſophical Reſearches, at which 
the Mexicans, and all; the other nations, muſt ſmile to find an Euro- 
peah philoſopher. ſo eager to diveſt them of the dreſs they had from 
nature. He read, without doubt, that igriominipus deſcription; which 
Ulloa gives of ſome people of South America (c) - and from this fin-. 


gle premiſe, e to his 1 he deduces his gant Concluſion.” 5 


1 "eve ( i 28 J > . "| 1 h 
(3) We fas, in general, becauſe there! are n cans. in, M Iex1co who, are hrarded, and 
15 I06 i 4 . 


have hair on their arms and limbs. 
() Vlloa, in the deſcription which he gives of the Indians: of (Qyiro| Says, that) bar. nei⸗ 
ther grows upon the men nor upon the women when they arrive at puberty, as it does on 
the reſt of mankind ; but whatever ſingularlity may attend the Quitans, or occaſion this circum- 
Kance, there is no doubt that among the Americans in general, the period of puberty þ i rome 
pamed with the ſame ſymptoms as it 1s among other nations of the. world. 11117 
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The very aſpect of an Angolan, Mandingan, or Congan, would have DISSERT- 
ſhocked Mr. de Paw, and made him recall that cenſure which he paſſes 3 


on the colour, the make, and. hair of the Americans. What can be 


imagined. more contrary to the idea we:have-of beauty, and the perfec- 


tion of the human frame, than a man whoſe body emits a rank ſmell, 

whoſe ſkin is as black as ink; whoſe head and face are covered with 
black wool, inſtead of hair, whoſe eyes are yellow and bloody, whoſe 
lips are thick and blackiſh, and whoſe noſe. is flat? Such are the in- 
habitants of a very large portion of Africa, and of many iſlands of 
Aſia. What men can be more iniperfect than thoſe who meaſure no 
more than four feet in ſtatute, whoſe faces are long and flat, the noſe 
compteſſed, the irides [yellowiſh black, the eyelids turned back to- 
vrards the temples, the cheeks extraordinarily elevated, their mouths 


monſtrouſly large, their. lips thick and prominent, and the lower part 


of their viſageb extremely: narrow? Such, according to count de Buf- 
fon (4); ate the Laplanders, the Zemblans, the Barandines, the S4. 
majedi, and- Tartars in the Eaſt. Wbat objects more deformed than 


men whoſe faces ate too long and vrinkled even in their youth, their 


nales thick and compreſſed, their eyes ſmall and ſunk, their checks 
very much nalſed the upper jaw low. their; teeth long and diſunited, 

their eye · broyvx ſa thick, that they ſlradie their eyes ; che cyeglids thick, 
ſome briſtles. an their faces inſtead of beard, large thighs and ſmall legs? 
Such is the picture count de Buffon gives. of the Tartars, that is of thoſe 


people ho, 2s he Ay,, inhabit g: tract of land in Aſia, ; twelve hun- 


dred leagues long and upwards, and more than ſeven hundregrand fifty, 
| boand./-Anibrighh \3hkbf® thei Calmucks are the moſt . remarkable for 
their debormity, , which aso great, that,  AECOT ding to Tavernier , they 
ate the moſt brutal men of all: the univerſe. | Their faces are ſo broad 
that there is a ſpacꝭ ofifiveor-fx-inches between. their eyes, according 
as count da Buffon himſelf affirms. In, Calicut, in Ceylon, and other 


camtrias.of|:India}. there iss ay Pyrard and other writers on thoſe a. 
gions a: race of men Who have one or; both of their legs as thick as the 


body. of a man; aad that this deformity among them is; almoſt here- 


ditary. The Hottentots, beſides other 'grols eee ions, have that 


AH nb KN (4) 
@ Hiſt, Nat. tom. vi. be 0 a 8b 2 „ e e351 0L 5325 89 
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DISSERT. monſtrous irregularity attending them, of a callous appendage end- 


6 


ing from the os pubis downwards, according to the teſtimony of the 


hiſtorians of the Cape of Good Hope. Struys, Gemelli, and other 


Formoſa, and of Mindoro, men have been found with tails. 


travellers affirm, that in the kingdom of Lambry, in the iſlands of 
ſays (e), that a thing of this kind in men is nothing elſe than an 
elongation of the os coccygis ; but what is a tail in quadrupeds but 
the elongation of that bone, though divided into diſtinct articula · 
tions (7)? However it may be, it is certain, that that elongation 


renders thoſe Aſiatics fully as irregular as if it Was a real tail. 


If we were, in like manner, ts go through tha nations of Aſia and 


Africa, we ſhould hardly find any extenſive country where the colour 


M. de Paw, bot they lipped his ag or "thy ſhut: out the. ners 


of men is not darker, where there are not ſtronger irregularities obſerved, 
and groſſer defects to be found in them, than M. de Paw finds fault with 
in the Americans. The colour of the latter is a good deal clearer than that 
of almoſt all the Africans, and the inhabitants of ſouthern Aſia. The 
ſcantineſs of beard is common to the inhabitants of: the Phillippine 
Iflands, and of all the Indian Archipelago, to the famous Chineſe,” Ja- 
panefe, Tartars, and many other nations of the old continent. The 


im perfections of the Americans, however great they may be repreſented 


to be, are certainly not comparable with the defects of that immenſe 
people, whoſe character We have fleetthed, and others whom we 
omit. All theſe eircumſtanees might haus reſtrained the pen of 


tion of them. % btte aol S⁰⁰ẽ,- o 

M. de Paw Wpesdkatr the Aimelcuns to bo a Feoble and. diſeaſed, ſet oſ 
nations: Ulloa, on the contrary affirms, that they are healthy, r- 
buſt, and ſtrong. Which of the two merits the greater credit? M. 
de Paw, who undertook at Berlin to review the Americans without 
knowing them; or Ulloa, who reſided arnongft illem for fome: years, 
and converſed with them in different countries of South America; 
M. de Paw, who employed himſelf to degrade and debaſe them; in ordep 
to eſtabliſh his abſurd ſyſtem of e or Ullea, ho, though 


8 1 11 11 6 1 8 6 f nd 
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The impartial reader will decide this queſtion. 
M. de Paw, in order to demenſtrate the weakneſs and Albrder ef 
the phyſical conſtitution of the Americans, adduces ſeveral proofs, 
which we ought not to omit. ' Theſe are, 1. That the firſt Americans 
who were brought to Europe went mad during their voyage, and their 
madneſs continued till death. 2. That grown men in many parts of 
America have milk in their breaſts. 3. That the American women 
are delivered with great facility, have an extraordinary plenty of milk, 
and the periodical evacuation of blood is fcanty and irregular. 4./Fhat 
the leaſt vigorous European conquered. in wreſtling any Arherican 
Whatever. 5. That the Americans could not bear the weight of a 
Kght burden. 6. That _ were ſubject to the venereat Ne 

and other endemic diſeaſes. PIs ©. Ai a0 
Wich regand : bo the firſt'p ”_ A dy 6e being altophthir- fall 
and inconſiſtent. Mr de Paw ſays, on the faith of the Fleming Dap- 
pers; that the firſt Americans whom Columbus brought with him in 
1493, were goin! to kill themſelves during the voyage; but thathaving 
been bound in order to prevent themfromidong 16; they run mad, and 
heir madneſv laſted while they lived; that when they entered into Bar- 
celona, they tightened the citigens to ſuch a degree with their howls, 
their contorfions, and their convulſwe motions, that they were thought 
to be delirious. We have never ſeen thè work of Dappere, but we have no 
doubt that lis accent is a ſtring of fables; ſor we do not find; that either 
any of his cotemporary authors, nor thoſe who-wrote in the years imme- 


2 following; make an mention of ſach an cent; 31 but. on the 


ary, ffotn whit they fay, it is eaſy to demonſtrate the falſity of 


| his 1 "Ganzalez Hechandez Oviedg, "who; was in. Barcelona 
when: Columbus arrived, eu, and knew thoſe Americans, and was 


ä anne witgeſs of what happened, Lys nothing of their nadnels, their 


howls, and contorfions. which he would not naturally have .omitted 
; had they bern true, aß he was father, dnfayoiirable;” toi the Indians, as 
we have ſaid before, particularly When he! Was: minutely rela 
entry into that city, their baptiſt, "their names, and in pat their end. 


He ſays, that Columbus brought with him, from the Ta of Hiſ- 


paniola, 


ting Bey | 


333 
by no means favourable in general to the Indians, was not bent on DIRT: 
forming any ſyſtem, but only on writing what he judged to be true? A 
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Dis E Rr. paniola, ten Americans, one of which died on the paſſage, three re- 
3 mained ſick in Palos, a port of Andaluſia, where, as he imagines, 
they died ſoon after, and the other ſix came to Barcelona, where the 

court was then held, that they were well inſtructed in the Chriſtian 

doctrines and baptiſed: Peter Martyr, of Aighera, who was alſo in 

Spain when Columbus arrived, makes mention of the Indians ( 

which that famous admiral brought with him, but does not ſay a word 

about their madneſs: on the contrary, he relates, that when Cortes 

returned to Hiſpaniola, he carried back three of the Indians with him, 


as all the others had died by that time, from change of air and food (0) 
and that he employed one of them to gain information of the ſtate off the 
Spaniards whom he had left in that iſland. Ferdinand Colombus, a learned 
and diligent writer of the life of Chriſtopher Columbus his father, who. 
happened alſo to be in Spain at that time, makes a minute detail of th 
voyages and actions of his glorious parent, ſpeaks of the Indians w whom bs 
he had ſeen, and relates nathing, more of them. than P.;Mactyr. ;\/The 
account. given by Dappers, therefoxe, i 1s. falſe ej, or, at leaſt we Wall Gx, 
that mad wen: learned the Spaniſh language, that the REGED kings 
choſe madmen tobe th; them, to amuſe: them cyith. their, horrible 
hewls z and laſtiy, that Columbas,..the prudept Colu pus, made uſe 
of ong ol theſe madmen, to gain information of. ell char had happened 
* thei Spaniards. in Hiſpaniola while: he had cheen abſpgnt⸗ N 1 . 0% 
The abęodote of milk in the; breaſts of, che Americans ,is, one, of; the 
* gurious Which we read in the Philoſophical Reſearches, and moſt 
werthy to pxeſte.gus ſeniles;: and. the upirth of 210 hs Amęticans but 


I. Son 4 a * "Fells Ind. Orcs ef 194 210!123 1012909390 81d, 12 vie 

ar. della Stor. delle In cid. ca 
11 Soma cauſts*of rhe death of thoſe 5 040 wentioned by rap maj 
ed the extraordiyary:hardflyps they ſutfered in that;horrid vaoyagenthe gene et whis | 
bet of thoſe 


are top be found in the letters of Columbus, publiſhed by his ſon, From the nu 
who ted; mentioned by Ma Martyr, air exception ought tb be 1 made of that American whom: ths 


y 
prinee. Don John retained, with Aim, as. he did. not die. till two gears 8 to the 
teſtimony of Oviedo. But glthough,th n had all died on the voy 7 e frantic and 
mad, it ſhouldt not u any wonder, c deriny nat 8 Fecited by M. e Paw bi Amie; in Part 
ii. ſect. 2. of bis ee Les atadvmicichs Fraueus, 2 0 Anlevefent au de 


40 Torneo deux Lappons, qui,. obſcdes et martyrisds par ces :philoſophes, moururenty de d 
4 Tele en yy Neither the count Tee Lap landers lefr, oe 0h the voyage which i t 1.0 a 


Radi to make, can be ddmpared with the rand {ths vojlige' of thoſe [(AiheHicabss/ nr can 
weclmagine the Span ſailors, of, the fifteenth century, fo. humane as the French e 


cians 0 the S N g 
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it is neceſſury to confeſs, that Mr. de Paw has ſhewn more moderation DISSERTT. 
than many others whom he has quoted. The celebrated naruraliſt . 


Johnſton, „ affirms, in his 7. baumatographia, on the faith of we know 
not what travellers, that in the new; world almoſt. all the men abound 
with milk in their breaſts. In: all Braſil, ſays the author of the Hiſ- 
torical Reſearches, the men alone ſuckle children, for the women have 
hardly any milk. We do not know whether moſt to admire the ef- 
frontery and impudence of thoſe travellers who invent and : publiſh 
ſuch fables, or the: exceſs of ſimplicity in thoſe who repeat them. If 
there had ever been a nation of the new world, in which ſuch a phe- 
nom enon had been obſerved (which: M. de Paw cannot prove), that cer- 
tainly would not. have been ſufficient to fay, that in many places. uf 
America milk abounds in the breaſts of men; and much leſs to af- 
firm, as Johnſton does, of almoſt Al ati men. ih the: new. warld.. . a 

+ Thoſe fingularities,. which Mr. de Paw remarks in the American 


'thing- certainly couldi:be .'morec defirable : to them, than to be ' freed 


from the pains and difficultics: of child. bearing, to abound; with that 


liquor which nouriſſies theiſ children, and to be) ſpared , the inconve- 
menbies which! are .occafioned by thoſe ' periodical; and diſagreeable 
evacuations? But that which woald be eſteemed. by them: a circum- 
ſtance of happineſs, is reported by M. de Pawias d proof of their de- 
genetacy; for that eaſe” of delivery, he. ſays, ſhews. the expanſion of 
dhe vaginal paſſage, and the relaxation of the muſeles of the matrix, 
on account of the fluids being too copious): their ahundance can only 


they do not conſorm with the Women of | the: old continent i [whereas 
they, according to M. de Paw's legiſlation, are the model of all. the 
world. Surely it muſt. excite: the wonder. of every one, that whereas 


the author of the Hiſtorical Reſearches. remarks ſuch a/ ſearcity of 


mille in the American women, that the men are obliged to ſuckle their 
own children; the author of the Philoſophical Reſearches on the con- 
traryß ſliould attribute to them ſuch. an extraordinary abundance af it; 
and who ie there, that in reading theſe and other ſimilar contradic- 
. tions and tales publiſhed in Europe, particularly a few years back, 


5 my not diſcovet: that thay: travellers, hiſtorians,” nn and: philo- 
ſophers 


* 
4 04S 


wy „ 
* 


women, would be moſt! noceptuble to, chem if they werk true;; for no- 


proceed from the humidity of their conſtitutions, and that, otherwwiſt, 
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rr. ophers-of Euro pe, have made America the magazine of their fables 
3 and fictions ; and in order to render their works more entertaining, 
from the amridllous novelty of their . pretended obſervations, hive al- 
eribed to all the Americans, ohatever — hate been — 
in one individual, or perhaps in none f 
The American women are ſubject to the avs ene hratuee, 
and are not delivered without pains j poſſibly, not with ſo much appa- 
ratus as attends the women of Europe; becanſe they are leſs delicate, 
and more accuſtomed to the inconveniencies of life. Thevehot ſays, 
that the Mogul women are delivered with great caſe, and that the day 
after they are ſern going. through. the ſtteets. of the. cities, and:yat 
there is no o reaſon to * _ wn _ fruitfulneſs, r their conſti- 
tution. 110 ttt (19 nods 34m colors, 
The a and quali af milk * the Ae eie Mexi- 
co, and other countries of America, are well known to the Burppean 
and Creole ladies, who take them commonly as: wete nurſes to their 
. children; they find that they are wWholſame, fhithful, and diligent, in 
ſuch ſervice. Nor. does it matter to; ſay, that the ancient Arhericatts 
are talked of, and not the inoderns, as M. de Paw has ſometimes re- 
plied to his 4dverſary Don Pernety ; ſinee beſides, that his propoſitions | 
againſt the Americans are all meant of the preſent day, as it is manifeſt | 
to every one who has read his work, that diſtinction has no place in 
many countries of America, and particularly i in Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans uſe, ſot the moſt part, the ſame food which they fed upon. before 
che conqueſt... The climate, if poſſibly it is changed in ſome regions, 
from che cutting down of the woods, and the draining of ſtagnant wa- 
ters, in Mexico is ſtill· the fame: Thoſe who have compared, as we | 
have, the accounts of the firſt Spaniards, with the preſent ſtate of that 
kingdom, know that the ſame lakes, ths fame rivers, ahi in an. 
che ſame woods, Mill ſubſiſt. 10 
| With reſpe& to the menſes of the Aden wins „ we can give 
no account, nor do we know who can. M. de Paw, who has from 
Berlin ſeen ſo many things of America, has, perhaps, found, in ſome 
French author, the manner of knowing that which we neither can, 
nor chuſe to enquire into. But granting that the menſtrual evacuation 
of che American women is ſcanty and irregular, .1 it argues nothing 
5 againſt 
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againſt their conſtitution, as the quantity of that evacuation depends, DISSERT. 
as count de Buffon juſtly obſerves, on the quantity of their aliment, and Gong 
inſenſible perſpiration. Women who eat much, and take little exer- 

ciſe, have abundant menſes. In hot countries, where perſpiration is 

more copious than it is in cold, that evacuation is more ſparing. It 

the ſcantineſs of ſuch evacuation can proceed from ſobriety in eating, 

from the heat of the clime and exerciſe, why produce it as an argu- 

ment of a bad conſtitution ?* Beſides, we do not know how to recon- 

eile that ſcantineſs of the men/es with the ſuperabundance of fluids, 

which M. de Paw ſuppoſes in the women of America, to be a conſequence 

of the diforder of their phyſical conſtitution. 

The proofs abovementioned of the weakneſs of the Americans, are 
not better ſupported. . M. de Paw ſays, that they were overcome in 
wreſtling by all the Europeans, and that they ſunk under a moderate 
burden ; that by a com putation made two hundred thouſand Americans 
were found to have periſhed in one year from carrying of baggage. 
With reſpect to the firſt point, it would be neceſſary that the experi- 
ment of wreſtling was made between many individuals of each conti- 
nent, and that the victory ſhould be atteſted by the Americans as well 
as the Europeans. But however that may be, we do not pretend 
to maintain, that the Americans are ſtronger than the Europeans. 
They may be leſs ſtrong without the human ſpecies having degenerated 
in them. The Swiſs are ſtronger than the Italians, and ſtill we do 
not believe the Italians are degenerated, nor do we tax the climate of 
Italy. The inſtance of two hundred thouſand Americans having died 
in one year, under the weight of baggage, were it true. would not 
convince us ſo much of the weakneſs of the Americans, as of the in- 
humanity of the Europeans. In the ſame manner that thoſe two hun- 
dred thouſand Americans periſhed, two hundred thouſand Pruſſians 
would alſo. have periſhed had they been obliged to make a journey of 
between three and four hundred miles, with a hundred pounds of 


burden upon their backs; if they had collars of iron about their necks, 
and were obliged to carry that load over rocks and mountains; if thoſe 


who became exhauſted with fatigue, or, wounded their feet ſo as to im- 
pede their progreſs, had their heads cut off that they might not retard 
the pace of the reſt ; and if they were not allowed bu a nal morſel 

Vor. II. | =—z of 
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DISSERT. of bread to enable them to ſupport ſo ſevere a toil. The ſame au- 
CE thor (] from whom M. de Paw got the account of the two hundred 
thouſand Americans who died under the fatigue of carrying baggage, 
relates alſo all the above mentioned circumſtances. If that author there- 
fore is to be credited in the laſt, he is alſo to be credited in the firſt. 
But a philoſopher who vaunts the phyſical and moral qualities of the 
Europeans over thoſe of the Americans, would have done better, we 
think, to have ſuppreſſed facts ſo opprobrious to the Europeans them- 
felves. It is true, that neither Europe in general, nor any nation of it 
in particular, can be blamed for the exceſſes into which ſome individuals 
run, eſpecially in countries ſo diſtant from the metropolis, and when they 
act againſt the expreſs will and repeated orders of their ſovereigns ; but 
if the Americans were diſpoſed to make uſe of M. de Pavy's logic, they 
might from ſuch premiſes deduce univerſal concluſions againſt the old 
continent in the ſame manner, as he is continually forming arguments 
againſt the whole of the new world, from what has been obſerved in 
ſome particular people, or poſſibly only in ſome individuals. | 
He allows the Americans a great agility of body, and ſwiftneſs in 
running; becauſe they are accuſtomed from childhood to this ex- 
erciſe : neither then ought he to deny them ſtrength ; for, as it is: 
clear from their hiſtory and from their paintings, that as ſoon as they 
could walk, they were habituated to carry burdens, in which occupa- 
tion they were to be employed all their lives ; in like manner no other 
nation ought to be more vigorous in carrying burdens, becauſe no 
other exerciſed itſelf ſo much as the Americans in carrying loads on 
their backs, on account of their want of beaſts of burden (2), with 
which other nations were provided. If Mr. de Paw had ſeen, as we 
have, the enormous weights which the Americans ſupport on their 
ſhoulders, he would never have reproached them with feeblenefs. 
But nothing demonſtrates ſo clearly the robuſtneſs of the Americans 
as thoſe various and laſting fatigues in which they are continually en- 
gaged. Mr. de Paw fays (o), that: when the new world was 1 


(-m) Las Caſas, 

() Although the Peruvians had beaſts of burden theſe were not ſuch as could ſorve them in 
tranſporting thoſe large ſtones which were found in ſome of their buildings,, and in thoſe of 
Mexico: having no machines either for afliſting them. in that work, it muſt re been __ 
ſolely by the ſtrength of men. | | 4 | 

(e) Defence de Recherches, cap, xii, 
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vered, nothing was to be ſeen but thick woods; and that at preſent DISSERT. 
there are ſome lands cultivated, not by the Americans however, but by —— 


the Africans and Europeans; and that the ſoil in cultivation is to the 
ſoil which is uncultivated as two thouſand to two millions. Theſe 
three aſſertions are preciſely as many errors. To reſerve, however, what 
belongs to the labours of the ancient Mexicans for another Diſſertation, 
and to ſpeak only of latter times, it is certain that ſince the conqueſt 
the Americans alone have been the people who have ſupported all the 
fatigues of agriculture in all the vaſt couniries of the continent of 
South America, and in the greater part of thoſe of South America 
ſubject to the crown of Spain. No European is ever to be ſeen em- 
ployed in the labours of the field. The Moors, who, in compari- 
ſon of the Americans, are very few in number in the kingdom of New 
Spain, are charged with the culture of the ſugar- cane and tobacco, 
and the making of ſugar; but the ſoil deſtined for the cultivation of 
. thoſe plants is not with reſpect to all the cultivated land of that coun- 
try in the proportion of one to two thouſand. The Americans are 
the people who labour on the ſoil. They are the tillers, the ſowers, 
the weeders, and the reapers of the wheat, of the maize, of the rice, of 
the beans, and other kinds of grain and pulſe, of the cacao, of the va- 
nilla, of the cotton, of the indigo, and all other plants uſeful to the 
ſaſtenance, the clothing, and commerce of thoſe provinces ; and with- 
out them ſo little can be done, that in the year 1762, the harveſt of 
| wheat was abandoned in many places on account of a ſickneſs which 
prevailed and prevented the Indians from reaping it. But this is not 
all; the Americans are they who cut and tranſport all the neceſſary tim- 
ber from the woods; who cut, tranſport, and work the ſtones; who 
make lime, plaiſter, and tiles; who conſtruct all the buildings of that 
kingdom, except a few places where none of them inhabit ; who 
open and repair all the roads, who make the canals and ſuices, and 
clean the cities. They work in many. mines of gold, of ſilyer, of 


copper, &c. they are the ſhepherds, herdſmen, weavers, potters, 
baſket-makers, bakers, couriers, day-labourers, &c. ; in a word, they 


are the perſons. who bear all the burden of public labours. T heſe are 
the abe of the weak, daſtardly, and uſeleſs Americans, while 
| | X x2 N the 
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the vigorous M. de Paw and other indefatigable Europeans are occu- 
pied in writing invectives againſt them. 

Theſe labours, in which the Indians are continually employed, cer- 
tainly atteſt their healthineſs and ſtrength; as, if they are able to 
undergo ſuch fatigues, they cannot be diſeaſed, nor have an exhauſted 
ſtream of blood in their veins, as M. de Paw inſinuates. In order to 
make it believed that their conſtitutions are vitiated, he copies what- 
ever he finds written by hiſtorians of America whether true or falſe, 
reſpecting the diſeaſes which reign in ſome particular countries of that 
great continent; and eſpecially concerning the venereal diſtemper, 
which he conceives to be truly American. With reſpect to the vene- 
real diſorder, we ſhall treat of it at large in another Diſſertation: con- 
cerning other diſeaſes, we grant, that in ſome countries in the wide com- 
paſs of America men are expoſed more than elſewhere to the diſtem pers 
which are occaſioned by the intemperature of the air, or the pernicious 
quality of the aliments; but it is certain according to the aſſertion of 
many reſpectable authors acquainted with the new world, that the Ame- 
rican countries are for the moſt part healthy; and if the Americans were 
diſpoſed to retaliate on M. de Paw and other European authors who write 
as he does, they would have abundant ſubject of materials to throw dif- 
credit on the clime of the old continent, and the conſtitution of its inhabi- 


tants in the endemic diſtempers which prevail there, ſuch as the elenbun- 


tigſis and leproſy of Egypt and Syria (), the verben of ſouthern Aſia, 

the dragonce/lo or worm of Medina, the pircal of Malabar, the yaws 

or Guinea-evil, the tiriaf or morbus pedicularis of Little Tartary, 

the ſcurvy and dyſentery of northern countries, the plica of Poland, 

the goitiers of Tyrol and many alpine countries, the itch, rickets, the 

ſmall-pox (), and above all the plague, n has ſo often depopu- 
| lated 


) The clephantiafis, an endemic diſeaſe of Egypt, and entirely unknown in America, was 


ſo common in Europe in the thirteenth century, that there were, according to what Mathew 


Paris ſays, an exact writer of that time, nineteen thouſand hoſpitals for it. | 
(q) Ihe ſmall-pox was carried to America by the Europeans, and made as great a havoc 


there as the vencreal diſeaſe did in Europe. The rickets is a diſtemper unknown in-the new 
world; this we conceive the principal cauſe of there being fewer deformed and imperfect 


ſhaped people there than in Europe. The itch exiſts either not at all, or ſo rarely, that dnring 
many years reſidence in different countries of Mexico, we never faw one infected with that diſ- 
eaſe, nor ever heard of any one who was, The vomite prieto, which appears to be an endemic diſ- 

| | temper 
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lated whole cities and provinces of the old continent, and which 
annually commits immenſe havoc in the Eaſt : the moſt terrible ſcourge 
of the human race, but hitherto warded off from the new world. 
Laſtly, The ſuppoſed feebleneſs and unſound bodily habit of the A- 
mericans do not correſpond with the length of their lives. Among 
thoſe Americans whole great fatigues and exceſſive toils do not anticipate 
their death, there are not a few who reach the age of eighty, ninety, 
and an hundred years; and, what is more, without there being ob- 
ſerved in them that decay which time commonly produces in the hair, 
in the teeth, in the ſkin, and in the muſcles of the human body. 
This phenomenon, ſo much admired by the Spaniards who reſide in 
Mexico, cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe: than the vigour of 
their conſtitutions, the temperance of their diet, and the ſalubrity of 
their clime. Hiſtorians, and other perſons who have ſojourned there 
for many years, report the ſame thing of other countries of the new 
world. But if poſſibly there is any region where life is not fo much pro- 
longed, at leaſt there is no one where it is ſo much ſhortened as in Guinea, 
in Sierra Leona, in. the Cape of Good Hope, and other countries of 
Africa, in which old age commonly begins at forty; and he who 
arrives at fifty is looked upon as an. oQtogenary is with us (7). Of 
them it might be faid with ſome ſhew of reafon; that their blood i is 
waſted, and their phyſical conſtitution 1 is overthrown. Tl 


temper alſo, is — modern, and is not felt except in ſome 8 of the torrid zone fre- 
quented by Europeans. The firſt who were ſeized with it were the ſailors of ſome European 
veſſels, who immediately after the bad diet they had during their voyage, eat greedily of fruit, 
and drank immoderately of brandy. Ulloa affirms, that in Carthageva, one of the moſt un- 
healthy places of America, this diſtemper was not known before the year 1729, and that it be- 
gan among the erews of the European veſſels, which arrived there under the command of D.. 


D. Giuſtiniani. 


(r) The Hottentots,. ſays Buffon, are ſhort livers, for they hardly exceed forty years of 


age. Drack atteſts that certain nations inhabiting the frontiers of the Ethiopian diſtrits, on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of aliment, feed on ſalted locufts, and that this wretched food produces a. 
horrid effect; when they arrive at the age of forty, certain flying inſects breed upon their bodies, 


which- ſoon occaſion their deaths, by devouring firſt their belly, then their breaft, and laſtly. 


their very: bones. Theſe, and the kind of inſects by which, as M. de Paw himſelf confeſſes, 
the inhabitants of Little Tartary are deſtroyed, are certainly greatly worſe: than thoſe worms 
Which, he ſays, ars found amongſt ſome people of Ahericd. 
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On the mental Qualities of the Mexicans. 


HITHERTO! we have examined: what Na. de Paw: has datd con: 
cerning the corporal qualities of the Americans. Let us now ſee 


what are his ſpeculations concerning their minds. He has not been 


able to diſcover any other characters than a memory ſo feeble, that to- 


day they do not remember what they did yeſterday; a capacity ſo blunt, 


that they are incapable of thinking, or putting their ideas in order; a 
diſpoſition ſo cold, that they feel no excitement. of love; a daſtardly 


ſpirit, and a genius that is torpid and indolent. In ſhort, he paints 


the Americans in ſuch colours, and debaſes their ſouls to ſuch a degree, 
that although he ſometimes inveighs againſt them, that they put their 
very rationality in doubt, we do not doubt, that if be had then been - 
conſulted, he would have declared himſelf contrary to the opinion of 
rationaliſts. We know well that many other Europeans, and, what is 
ſtill more wonderful, many of thoſe children or deſcendants of Euro- 
peans who are born in America, think as M. de Paw does; ſome from 
ignorance, ſome from want of reflection, and others from hereditary 
prejudice and prepoſſeſſion. But all this and more would not be fuf- 
ficient to belie our own experience and the teſtimony of other Euro- 
peans whoſe authority have a great deal more weight, both becauſe they 
were men of great judgment, learning, and knowledge of theſe coun- 
tries, and becauſe they gave their teſtimony in favour of ſtrangers a- 
gainſt their own conntrymen. The atteſtations and arguments which 
we could adduce in favour of the mental qualities of the Americans 
are ſo numerous, that they would fill a great volume; we ſhall, how- 
ever, to avoid prolixity or confuſion, confine ourſelves to a few, which 
are worth a thouſand others. 

Zummarraga, firſt biſhop of Mexico, a nl of happy memo- 
and highly eſteemed by the catholic kings, for his learning and ir- 
reproachable life, his paſtoral zeal and apoſtolic labours, in his let- 
ter written in the "oe 1531, to the 3 chapter of the P. P. 

Fran- 
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Franciſcans, aſſembled in Toloſa, ſpeaks thus of the Indians: They * 
* are temperate and ingenious, particularly in the art of painting. wy TY 


They are not ungifted with mental talents. The Lord be praiſed 
* forall.” If M. de Paw does not value the teſtimony of this moſt 
venerable prelate, whom he calls a bigot and barbarian, in right of that 


authority which he has arrogated to himſelf to injure thoſe whoſe ſen- 


timents are not conformable to his extravagant ſyſtem of degeneracy, 
let him read what Las Caſas, the firſt biſhop of Chiapa, has written, 


who knew them well, from having reſided many years in different 
parts of America. He in a memorial preſented to Philip II. ſpeaks of 


them thus: The Americans alſo are people of a bright and lively 


*© genius, eaſy to be taught and to apprehend every good doctrine, ex- 


** tremely ready to embrace our faith and virtuous cuſtoms, and the 
„ people of all others in the world who feel leaſt embarraſſment in it.” 

He makes uſe almoſt of the ſame expreſſions in his refutation of the. 
anſwers of Dr. Sepulveda; ©* The Indians have, he ſays, as good. 
an underſtanding and acute a genius, as much docility and capacity 


* for the moral and ſpeculative ſciences, and are, in molt inſtances, as. 
rational in their political government, as appears from many of their 
« extremely prudent laws, and are as far advanced in the knowledge of 


* our faith and religion, in good cuſtoms and civilization where they 
% have been tutored by perſons of religious and exemplary life, and. 


* are arriving at refinement. and poliſh as faſt as any nation ever did. 


* ſince the times of the apoſtles.” Since M. de Paw believes: all that. 


which this learned exemplary prelate wrote againſt the 8 paniargs,. al- 
though he was not preſent at the greater part of the facts Which he 


relates, he ought much more to believe that which the ſame biſhop, . 
depoſes in favour of the Americans, as an eye witneſs and reſident among 
them; as there is much leſs requiſite to make us believe that the 
Americans are people of a good genius and diſpoſition,. than, to per- 


ſuade us of thoſe horrid and wildem of cruchies or W 8 r con- 
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But if he does not admit the ee of . 8 bilkiop, Sdn: 
he eſteems him, though wrongfully, to have been a cheat, and ambi- 


tious hypocrite, he may read the depoſition, concerning them of the 


firſt. biſhop, of Tlaſcala, Garces, a moſt learned man, .and highly Low 
_ juſtly 
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* juſtly eſteemed by his famous patron Ant. de Nebrija, the reſtorer of 

—ietters in Spain. This renowned prelate in his Latin Letter to pope 
Paul III. written in 1536, after ten years continual commerce with, 
and obſervation of the Americans, among many praiſes which he be- 
ſtows on their diſpoſitions, and the gifts of their minds, he extols 
their genius, and in ſome degree raiſes it above that of his country- 
men, as may appear from the paſſage of his letter which we have ſub-- 
joined here below (5). What perſon is there who would not give 
greater faith to thoſe three biſhops, who, beſides their probity, 
their learning, and character, had long commerce with the Ame- 
ricans, than to other authors who either never ſaw the Americans, 
or viewed them without reflection, or paid improper and unjuſt de- 
ference to the informations of ignorant, prejudiced, or intereſted men! ] 

But laſtly, if M. de Paw refuſes the depoſitions of theſe three wit- 
neſſes, however reſpectable, becauſe they were eccleſiaſtics, to whom 
he thinks weakneſs of mind attached, he cannot, but ſubmit to the 
judgment of the famous biſhop of Angelopoli, Palafox. Mr. de 
Paw, though a Pruſſian and a philoſopher, calls that prelate the ve- 

nerable ſervant of God. If he gives ſo much faith to this venerable ſer- 
vant of God in what he wrote againſt the Jeſuits in his own cauſe, 
why not believe him in what he has written in fayour of the Ameri- 
cans | Let him read the work of this prelate, compoſed in order to 
demonſtrate the diſpoſition, genius, and virtues of the Indians. 

' Notwithſtanding the implacable hatred--which -M. de Paw bears to 
the ecclefiaſtics of the Roman church, andito the Jeſuits in particular, 
he praiſes the Natural and Moral Hiſtory: of Acoſta, and. calls it very 
juſtly an excellent work. This judicious; impartial, and very learned 
Spaniard, who ſaw and obſerved with his own eyes the Americans in 
Peru as well as' Mexico, employs the whole fixth book of this ex-- 
cellent work in demonſtrating khe good ſenſe of the Americans by. 


#2] 


Py e 


1 6 8 vero * Wen foillatic 8 ingenio, quos e ab hinc 3 
«« quo ego in Patria conveſatus eorum potui perſpicere mores ac ingenia perſecutari, teſtificans 
« coram te, Beautiffime Pater qui Chriſti in terris Vicarium agis quod vidi qued audi vi et ma- 
«© nus, noſtræ contrectaverunt de his progenigis ab eccleſia per qualecumque miniſterium meum 
in verbo vitæ quod ſingula fingulis referendo, id eſt paribus paria, rationis optimæ compotes | 
6« ſunt et integri enſus ac capitis ſed inſuper noftratibus pueri-iſforum et vigore ſpiritus et ſenſu · 
Hum 'viyacitate dexteriore in omni agibili et. intelligibli præſtantiores reperiuntur. . 11 3 
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an explanation of their ancient government, their laws, their hiſtories 
in paintings and knots, calendars, &c. To be informed of his opi- 
nion on this ſubject, it will be ſufficient to read the firſt chapter of 
that book. We requeſt M. de Paw, as well as our readers, to read it 
attentively, as there are matters in it worthy of being known. M. de 
Paw will diſcover there the origin of the error into which he, and 
many Europeans, have fallen, and will perceive the great difference 
there is between viewing things while the fight is dimmed by paſſion 
and prejudices, and examining them with impartiality and cool judg- 
ment. M. de Paw thinks the Americans are beſtial ; Acoſta, on the 
other hand, reputes thoſe perſons weak and preſumptuous who think 
them fo. M. de Paw ſays, that the moſt acute Americans were infe- 
rior in induſtry and ſagacity to the rudeſt nations of the old continent. 
Acoſta, extols the civil government of the Mexicans above many re- 
publics of Europe. M. de Paw finds, in the moral and political con- 
duct of the Americans, nothing but barbarity, extravagance, and bru- 


ality ; and Acoſta finds there, laws that are admirable, and worthy: of 


being preſerved for ever. To which of theſe mah e 1985 5 
iht is due, the impartial reader will decide. 
We cannot here avoid the inſertion of a N of hs PhiloGphical 
Reſturohies; i in which the author diſcovers his turn for defamation as well 
as enmity. to truth. At firſt, he ſays, the Ainericans: wene not be- 
« lieved to be men, but rather ſatyre, or large apes, which' might be 
«© murdered without remorſe or reproach. At laſt, in order to add in- 

Io + ſult to the oppreſſion of thoſe times, a pope made an original bull, 
4 in which he declared, that being deſirous of founding biſhopricks 
ee in che richeſt countries of Ae it L . 157 5 5 th 


6 would have 7 even at this day, to the eyes of the faithful, a 
< race of equivocal 'men. There is no example. of ſuch, a deciſion, 
4 fince this globe has been inhabited by men and apes. 1 
rejoice that there was no, other example. 1 in the wor Id of ſu fuch T4 Glam 77. 
nies and inſolence as thoſe of M. de Paw, but that we may put the 
complexion of this paſſage in its true liglit, we ſhall Str a cop of 
that deeiſion, after having explained the decaſion of it. 0 b. 
Vol. II. 
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DISSERT. Some of the firſt Europeans who eſtabliſhed themſelves in America, 
dot leſs powerful than avaricious, deſirous of enriching themſelves to 


the detriment of the Americans, kept them continually employed, and 
made uſe of them as ſlaves ; and in order to avoid the reproaches which 
were made them by the biſhops and miſſionaries who inculcated huma- 
nity, and the giving liberty to thoſe people, to get themſelves inſtructed 
in religion, that they might do their duties towards the church and their 
families, alledged, that the Indians were by nature ſlaves and incapable 
of being inſtructed ; and many other falſhoods of which the Chronicler 
Herrera makes mention againſt. them. Thoſe zealous eccleſiaſtics being 
unable, either by their authority or preaching, to free thoſe unhappy 
converts from the tyranny of ſuch miſers, had recourſe to the Catholic 
kings, and at laſt obtained from their juſtice and clemency, thoſe laws 
as favourable to the Americans as honourable to the court of Spain, 
that compoſe the Indian code, which were chiefly, due to the in- 
defatigable- zeal of. the biſhop de las Caſas. On another ſide, Garces, 


biſhop of Tlaſcala, knowing that thoſe Spaniards: bore, notwithſtand- 


ing their perverſity, a great reſpect to the deciſions of the vicar of 
Jeſus Chriſt, made application in the year 1 586, to-pope Paul III. by that 
famous letter, of which we have made mention; repreſenting to him the 
evils which the Indians ſuffered from the wicked Chriſtians, and pray- 
ing him to interpoſe his authority in their behalf. The pope, moved 
by ſuch heavy remonſtrances, diſpatched the next year the original 


bull, a faithful copy of which we have here ſubjoined, (2), which was 


, (:1} AM . i Hot 


FT j 


- (2) Paulus papa III. univerfis Chriſti Fidelibus preſentes Litteras inſpecturis Salutem & Apoſto- 
licam Benedictionem—“ Veritas ipſa, quæ nec falli, nec fallere poteſt, cum Prædicatores Fidei 
e ad officium prædicationis deflinaret, diæiſſe dignoſcitur : Eun'es docett-omnes gentes: omnes dixit 
-« adſque omni delectu, eum omnes Fidei diſciplina capaceꝭ exiſtant. Quod, videns, & invidens 
„ ;3pfius humani generis æmulus, qui bonis operibus, ut pereant, ſemper adverſatur, modum 


ii excogitavit haclenus inauditum, quo impediret, ne Verbum Dei Gentibus, ut ſalve fierent, - 
« predicaretur : ut quoſdam ſyos ſatellites commovit, qui ſuam cupiditatem adimplere cupi- 
% entes. Occidentales & Meridionales Indos, & alias Gentes, quz temporibus iſtis ad noſ- 


« tram notitiam pervenerunt, ſub prætextu quod Fidei Catholicz expertes exiſtant, uti bruta 
e animalia,'ad noſtra obſequia redigendos eſſe, paſſim aſſerere præſumant, & eos in ſervitutem 


« redigunt taniis afflictionibus illos urgentes, quantis vix bruta animalia illis ſervientia urgeant. 
« Nos igitur, qui ejuſdem Domini noſtri vices, licet indighi, gerimus in terris, & Oves gregis 
« ſui nobis comniũſſas, que extra ejus Ovile ſunt, ad ipſum Ovile toto nixu exquirimus, at- 
« tendentes Indos ipſos, utpote veros homines, non ſolum Chriſtianæ Fidei capaces exiſfere 
« ſed ut nobis innotuit, ad Fidem ipſam promptiffime currere, ac volentes ſuper his congruis 


„ remedvir providere, prædictos Indos & omnes alias gentes ad notitiam Chriſtianorum in poſte- 
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not made, as is manifeſt, to declare the Americans free men ; for fuch DISSERT. 
V. 
a piece of weakneſs was very diſtant from that or any other pope : but —— 


ſolely to ſupport the natural rights of the Americans againſt the at- 
tempts of their oppreſſors, and to condemn the injuſtice and inhu- 
manity of thoſe, who, under the pretence of ſuppoſing thoſe people 
idolatrous, or incapable of being inſtructed, took from them their pro- 
perty and their liberty, and treated them as flayes and beaſts. The 
Spaniards, indeed, would have been more pitiable than the rudeſt ſa- 
vages of the new world, if they had waited for a deciſion from Rome 


before they would acknowledge the Americans to be true men. It is 


well known, that long before the pope diſpatrhed that bull, the Ca- 
tholic kings had earneſtly recommended the inſtruction of the Ameri. 
' cans, had given the moſt careful orders Mat they Should be well ow: 

ed; and that nog ſhould; be offered eithet to their property or their 
perſons ; and had ſent ſeveral biſhops to the new world, and ſome 


faith of Jeſus Chriſt, and train them in the Chriſtian mode of life: In 


bad baptized in Mexico more than a. 6 of thoſe ſatyrs; ; and i in 
1534, the ſeminary vf the Holy Croſs was founded i in Tlatelolco, for 
the inſtruction of a conſiderable number of thoſe large apes, where 


they learned the Latin language, Rhetoric; Philoſophy, and Medicine: 


If at firſt the Americans. were eſteemed fatyrs, no body can better prove 
it than Chriſtopher Columbus their diſcoverer. Let us hear, there- 
fore, how that celebrated admiral. ſpeaks; i in his account to the Catho- 
lic kings Ferdinand and Iſabella, of the firſt ſatyrs he faw in the 
iſland of Haiti, or Hiſpaniola. I ſwear, he ſays, © to your ma- 
« jeſtics, that there is not a better people in the world than theſe, 
* more affectionate, affable, or mild. They love their neighbours as 
0 ' themieaves ; ; tlicit language i is the ſweeteſt, the faſteſt, and the moſt 


« rum FOR licet extra fidem Chriſti exiſtant, ſua met & denials hojuſmodi uti, & 


66 potiri, & gaudere libere & licite poſſe, nec in ſervitutem redigi debere, ac quicquid ſecus 
a fieri contigerit irritum & inane, ipſoſque Indos, & alias Gentes Verbi Dei pradicatione, & 


« exemplo bonæ vitæ ad dictam Fidem Chriſti invitandosfore. Auctoritate Apoſtolica per præ- 
« ſentes literas decernimus, & declaramus, nou obſtantibus præmiſſis, ceteriſque congrariis qui- 
«4 buſeunque. Datum Romz'anno 1537. IV. Non. Tun, Pontificatus aoſtri anno III. Queſta, 
e non altra e quella famoſa bolla, per la 1 8˙ R fatto un 81 grande ſchiampzzo. 


Y | F. 2 Ee 


. - * 
- 


hundreds of miſſionaries at the royal expence, to teach thoſe fatyrs the 
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* chearful ; for they always ſpeak ſmiling ; and although they go 


— © naked, let your majeſties believe me, their cuſtoms are very be- 


% coming; and their king, who is ſerved with great majeſty, has 
e ſuch engaging manners, that it gives great pleaſure to ſee him, and 
* alſo to conſider the great retentive faculty of that people, and their 
« deſire of knowledge, which incites them to aſk the cauſes and the 
« effects of things (2). As M. de Paw employed ten continued years 
to ſearch into the affairs of America, he ought to have known, that 
in the countries of the new world ſubjected to the Spaniards, no other 


| biſhopricks are founded there than thoſe which the Catholic king has 


conſtituted, To him belong, from the patronage given him over 
American churches by pope Julius II. in 1508, the foundation of bi - 
ſhopricks, and the preſentation of biſhops. To affirm, therefore, that 
Paul III. would acknowledge the Americans to be true men, in order 
to found biſhopricks in the richeſt countries of the new world, is but 
the calumny of an enemy of the Roman church; for if he was not 
blinded by enmity, he would rather have perceived the zeal and hu- 
manity which the pope diſplays in that bull. 

Dr. Robertſon, who, in a great meaſure, adopts the extravagant 
notions of M. de Paw, ſpeaks thus of the Americans, in the VIIIth 
book of his Hiſtory of America. Some miſſionaries aſtoniſhed 
*« equally at their ſlowneſs of comprehenſion, and at their inſenſibility, 
pronounced them a race of men fo brutiſh, as to be incapable of un- 
« derſtanding the firſt principles of religion.” But what miſſionaries 
theſe were, and how much their judgment is to be truſted, can be 
underſtood from no body better than Garces, in the above men- 
tioned letter to pope Paul III. Let the paſſage which we have here 
* be read (x), it * appear from it, that the reaſons of ſuch 
an 


(2) Cap. xxxit. of the Hiſtory of Chr. Columbus, written by his ſon. + 
(x) Quis tam impudenti animo ac perfricata fronte incapaces fidet aſſerere audet, quos me- 
chanicarum artium capaciſſimos intuemur, ac quos etiam ad miniſterium noſtrum redactos ba- 

nz indolis, fidelis, & ſolertes experimur ? Et ſi quando, Beatiſſime Pater, Tua Sanctitas ali: 
quem religioſum virum in hanc declinare ſententiam audierit, etſi eximia integritate vitæ, vel 
dignitate fulgere videatur is, non. ideo quicquam li hac in re præſtet auctoritatis, ſed eum- 
dem parum aut nihil inſudaſſe in illorum converſione certo certius arbitretur, ac in eorum ad- 
diſcenda lingua, aut inveſtigandis ingeniis parum ſtuduiſſe perpendat: nam qui in his caritate 
chriſtiana laborarunt, non fruſtra in eos jactare retia caritatis affirmant; illi vero qui ſolitu- 
dini dot, aut ignavia præpediti neminem ad Chriſt cultum ſua induſtria reduxerunt, ne in- 
culpart 

2 


ISO les. 


an error, were the ignorance and ſloth of thoſe miſſionaries; and we 
add, the falſe ideas they had imbibed from their infancy. Las Caſas, 
Acoſta, and other grave writers on America, ſay the ſame thing as 
Garces. | | 

« A council held at Lima,” continues Dr. Robertſon, ** decreed, 
that on account of this incapacity they ought to be excluded from 
the ſacrament of the Euchariſt. And though Paul III. by his fam- 
« ous bull, iſſued in the year 1537, declared them to be rational crea- 
e tures, entitled to all the privileges of Chriſtians ; yet, after the lapſe 
* of two centuries, during which they have been members of the 
church, ſo imperfect are their attainments in knowledge, that very 
« few poſſeſs ſuch a portion of ſpiritual diſcerment, as to be deemed 
ce worthy of being admitted to the holy communion. . . . . Even after 
« the moſt careful inſtruction, their faith is conſidered feeble and du- 
e bious, and though ſome of them have been taught the learned lan- 
« puages, and have gone through the ordinary courſe of academic edu- 
cation with applauſe, their frailty is ſo much ſuſpected, that no In- 
« dian is ever ordained a prieft, 'or received into any religious order.” 
In a few words, here are four errors at leaſt. 1. That a council of 


Lima had excluded the Indians from the ſacrament of the Euchar iſt, 


on account of their imbecility of mind. 2. That Paul III. declared 
the Indians rational creatures. 3. That very few Indians poſſeſs ſuch 


a portion of ſpiritual diſcernment as to be judged worthy. to approach 


to the ſacred table. 4. That no Indian is ever ordained a prieſt. 
With reſpect to the firſt, it is true, that in an aſſembly held at Lima, 


in the year 1552, which was called Primum concihum Line, though 
it was not à council, nor had ever any authority of a council, it was 


ordained that the Euchariſt ſhould not be adminiſtered to the Indians 
until they were perfectly inſtructed and perſuaded in things of faith ; 


culpari poſſint quod inutiles fuerint, quod propriz negligentiz vitium eſt, id Infidelium imbe- 
cillitati adſcribunt, veramque ſuam deſidiam falſe incapacitatis impoſitione defendunt, ac non 
minorem culpam in excuſatione committunt, quam erat illa, a qua liberari conantur. Lædit 


namque fumme iſtud hominum genus talia afferentium hanc Indorum miferrmam turbam: 


nam aliquos religioſos viros retrahunt, ne ad eoſdem in fide inſtruendos proficiſcantur :”quam- 


obrem nonnulli Hiſpanorum qui ad illos debellandos accedunt, horum freti judicio illos neg- 


ligere, perdere, ac mactare opinari ſolent non eſſe flagitium. Ex litteris Tul'ani Garets Ey. 
| Naf. ad Paulnm III. Por. Max. F 
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becauſe that ſacrament is the food of the perfect, but not becauſe they 
were eſteemed weak of underſtanding. This is clear from the firſt 
provincial council vulgarly called the ſecond, held in Lima in the year 
1567, which ordered prieſts to adminiſter ſuch ſacrament to all the 
Indians who found themſelves diſpoſed for it ()). But notwithſtand- 
ing that order to make thoſe eccleſiaſtics comply, of which Acoſta 
juſtly complained, the ſecond council of Lima held in 1 583, at which 
8. Toribio Mogrobejo preſided, endeavoured to remedy thoſe diſor- 
ders by the decrees which we here ſubjoin (z), from which it is to 
be ſeen, that they for the ſame reaſons equally denied the euchariſt 
to the Indians and to the Moors, who were ſlaves brought from Afri- 
ca: that the true reaſons for denying it were, in the judgment of-the 
council, the negligence or ſloth, and the indiſcreet and miſaplied 
zeal of thoſe eccleſiaſtics, and that the council found itſelf obliged to 
put a remedy to ſo gteat a diſorder by new decrees and ſevere puniſh- 
ments. We know well alfo, that thoſe reſpectable decrees were not 
exactly executed, and it became neceſſary for the dioceſan ſynod of 
Lima, Plata, Paz, Arequipa and Paraguay, to 2 them afreſh ; 


1 7 Quamquam omnes Chriſtiani adulti utriuſque ſexus teneantur Santifimum Euchariſtiz 
Sacramentum accipere ſingulis annis ſaltem in Paſchate, hujus tamen Provinciæ Antiſſites cum 
animadverterent gentem hanc Indorum & recentem eſſe & infantilen in fide, atque id illorum 
ſaluti expedire judicarent, ſtatuerunt ut uſque dum fidem perfecte tenerent, hoc divino ſacra- 
mento, quod eſt perſectorum cibus, non communicarentur, excepto fi quis ei percipiendo ſatis 
idoneus videretur ... Placuit huic Sanctæ Synodo monere, prout ſerio monet, omnes Indorum 
Parochos, ut quos audita jam confeſſione perſpexerint, huic cæleſtem cibum a reliquo corporali 
diſcernere, atque eumedem devote cupere & poſcere, quoniam fine cauſa neminem divino ali- 


minto privare poſſumus, quo tempore cæteris Chriſtianis ſolent, Indis omnibus adminiſtreut. ON 


Conc, Lim. I. vulgo II, cap. 58. 

(z) Cæleſte viaticum, quod nulli ex hac vita migranti negat Mater Ecclefia, multis abhinc 
annis Indis atque Ethiopibus, czteriſque perſonis miſerabilibus præberi debere Concilium 
Limenſe conſtiuit. Sed tamen Sacerdotum pluium vel negligentia, vel zelo quodam præpoſ- 
tero atque intempeſtivo illis nihilo magis hodie præbetur. Quo fit, ut imbecilles animæ tanto 
bono, tamque neceſſario priventur. Volens igitur Sancta Synodus ad executionem perducere, 
quz Chriſto duce ad ſalutem Indorum ordinata ſunt, ſevere præcipit omnibus Parochis, ut ex- 
treme laborantibus Indis atque ZEthiopibus viaticum miniſtrare non prætermittant, dummodo in 
eis debitam diſpofitionem agnoſcant, nempe ſidem in Chriſtum, & pœnitentiam in Deum ſuo 
modo... Porro Parochos qui a prima hujus decreti promulgatione negligentes fuerint, 
noverint ſe, præter divinæ ultionis judicium, etiam pœnas. Arbitrio Ordinariorum, in quo conſct- 
entiæ onerantur, daturos: atque in Vifitationibus in illos de hujus ſtatuti nde W 
ter inquirendum. Conc. Lim. II. ge III. Act. 2. cap. 19. 

In Paſchate ſaltem euchariſtiam ke +. ds Parochus non pretermittat iis, quos & ſatis in» 


ſtructos, & correctione vitæ idoneos judicaverit: ne & ipſe alioqui eccleſiaſtici præcepti viola 
ti reus fit, Ibid, cap, 20. 


but | 
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of capacity in the Americans. 

With reſpect to the bull of Paul III. we 1550 already ſhewn that it 
was not intended to declare the Americans men, but, on account of 
their right to all the privileges of men, to condemn their oppreſſors. 

In regard to the third error of Dr. Robertſon which we have mentioned 
above, omitting-at preſent what belongs to other countries of America 
as it is not neceſſary here; it is certain and notorious, that in all New 
Spain the Indians are obliged as much as the Spaniards to receive the 

Euchariſt at Eaſter, except thoſe of remote countries, who are admit- 
mitted or not to the ſacred table according to the judgment of the miſ- 
fionaries. In the three audiences into which New Spain is divided, 
there are, ſays Robertſon, at leaſt two millions of Indians (a). We 
are confident that this number is much inferior to the truth ; but be 
it ſo and no more. The Indians therefore, are not very few in number 
who poſſeſs ſo great a portion of ſpiritual diſcernment as to be judged 


worthy of approaching to the ſacred table, unleſs two millions appear 


very few to him, or he thinks thoſe biſhops and prieſts. raſh, who not 
only admit but even oblige thoſe Indians to communicate. But when 
we add to thoſe the Indians of many provinces of South America who 
are equally obliged to receive the ſaered Euchariſt, the number 1 be 
greatly increaſed. | **#11 
His fourth error, in which he alone that no Indian is ever ordained 
prieſt is not leſs groſs, It. is ſubject of wonder, that a writer who 
collected ſo great a library of writers on America, and for whom ſo 
many accounts of the things of the New World were obtained from 
Madrid, ſhould have been ſo ill informed on this as well as on other 
points. Dr. Robertſon wall pleaſe to know, therefore, that although 


V, 
r — 


the firſt provincial council held in Mexico in the year 1555 forbid 


that the Indians ſhould be ordained, not on account of their inca- 


pacity, but becauſe it wis thought the lowneſs of their condition 
might draw ſome diſcredit on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, nevertheleſs 
the third provincial council, held in 1585, which was the moſt cele- 
brated of all, and whoſe. deciſions are ſtill in force, permitted them 
to be ordained prieſts, ptovided there was _ care taken in admit- 


(o) Hiſtory of America, Book viii. 
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.DISSERT. ting them into ſacred orders. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the decrees of each council comprehend equally, and under the ſame 
. conditions, both the Indians and Mulattoes that are there, who are 
born or deſcended of a European father and an African mother, or on 
the contrary ; and nobody, we believe, doubts of the talents and capa- 
city of the Mulattoes to learn all the ſciences. Torquemada, who 
wrote his hiſtory in the firſt years of the laſt century, ſays, that 
they did not uſe to admit the Indians into religious orders, nor to or- 
dain them prieſts, on account of their violent inclination to drinking ; - 
but he himſelf atteſts (4) that in his time Indian prieſts were extremely 
ſober and examplary : fo that it is at leaſt a hundred and ſeventy years ago 
ſince the Indians began to be made prieſts. From that unto the pre- 
ſent time the American prieſts have been ſo numerous in New Spain, 
that they might be counted by hundreds: among thoſe there have been 
many hundreds of rectors, ſeveral canons and doctors, and as re- 
port goes, even a very learned biſhop. At preſent there are many 
prieſts, and not a few rectors, among whom have been three or four our 
own. pupils. If in a point of this nature ſuch groſs errors have been 
committed by Dr. Robertſon, what may we not apprehend from him 
in others which cannot ſo eafily be cleared up and certified to an au- 
thor, who writes at ſo great a diſtance ſrom thoſe countries without 
1 ever having ſeen them ? | 
| We have had intimate commerce with the Americans, 1 10 for 
ſome years in a ſeminary deſtined for their inſtruction, ſaw the erec- 
tion and progreſs of the royal college of Guadaloupe, founded in 
Mexico, by a Mexican Jeſuit, for the education of Indian children, 
had afterwards ſome Indians amongſt our pupils, had particular know- 
ledge of many American rectors, many nobles, and numerous artiſts ; 
attentively obſerved their character, their genius their diſpoſition, 
and manner of thinking; and have examined beſides with the utmoſt 
diligence their ancient hiſtory, their religion, their government, their 
laws, and their cuſtoms. - After ſuch long experience and ſtudy of 
them, from which we imagine ourſelves enabled to decide without 
danger of erring, we declare to M. de Paw, and to all Europe, that 
the mental qualities of the Americans are not the leaſt inferior. to thols 


. 3 lib, xvii. cap. . 
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of the Europeans, that they are capable of all, even the moſt abſtract DISSERT. 
ſciences, and that if equal care was taken of their education, if they , 
were brought. up from childhood in ſeminaries under good maſters, 
were protected and ſtimulated by rewards, we ſhould ſee riſe among 
the Americans, philoſophers, mathematicians, and divines who would 
rival the firſt in Europe. But it is a little difficult, not to ſay impoſ- 
ſible, to make great progreſs in the ſciences, in the midſt of a life 
of miſery, ſervitude, and oppreſſion. Whoever contemplates the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Greece will not be apt to believe that thoſe great men 
flouriſhed there whom hiſtory records, were we not convinced of it 
by their immortal works, and the voice of all ages. But the obſtacles 
which the people of Greece have to ſurmount before they can be- 
come learned are not comparable to thoſe which the Americans al- 
ways had, and ſtill have to overcome. Nevertheleſs, we wiſh M. de 
Paw, and ſome other perſons who think as he does, could be preſent 
without being obſerved in thoſe aſſemblies or councils which are held 
by the Americans on certain days to deliberate on public affairs, that 
they might hear how thoſe ſatyrs of the new world diſcourſe and b 
harangue. 

Laſtly, The whole ancient hiſtory of the Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ans evinces to us, that they knew how to think and order their 
ideas, that they are ſuſceptible of all the paſſions and impreſſions of hu- 
manity, and that the Europeans have had no other advantage over them 
than that of having been better inſtructed. The civil government of 

the ancient Americans, their laws, and their arts evidently demon- 
ſtrate they · ſuffered no want of genius. Their wars ſhew us that their 
ſouls are not inſenſible to the excitements of love, as count de Buffon 
and M. de Paw think ; fince they ſometimes took up arms in his cauſe. 


In regard to their courage, we have explained, when we ſpoke of 
their character, what we have obſerved in the preſent, and what we 
judge of the ancient Americans on this head. But as Mr. de Paw 
alledges the conqueſt of Mexico as a convincing proof of their cowar - 
dice, it may be proper to enlighten his ignorance, or rather to 
ſtrengthen his little faith. 3 

« Cortes,” he ſays, © conquered the empire of Mexico with 
« four hundred and fifty vagabonds and fiftecn horſes, badly armed ; 
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his. miſerable artillery conſiſted of fix, falconets, which would not 


at the preſent day be capable of exciting the fears of a fortreſs de- 
e fended by invalids. During his abſence the capital was held in awe 
* by the half of his troops. What men ! what events! at 

« It is. confirmed,” he adds, © by the depoſitions of all hiſtorians 
« that the Spaniards entered the firſt. time into Mexico without mak- 
* ing one ſingle diſcharge of their artillery, If the title of hero is 
applicable to him who has the diſgrace to occaſion the death of a 
great number of rational animals, Ferdinand Cortes might pretend 
« toit ; otherwiſe I do not ſee what true glory he has acquired by the 
i overthrow of a tottering monarchy, which might have been deſtroyed 
« in the ſame manner by any other aſſaſſin of our continent.” Thoſe 
paſſages of the Philoſophic Reſearches detect that M. de Paw was igno- 
rant of the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico, or that he ſuppreſſes. 
what would openly contradict his ſyſtem ; ſince all who have read 
that hiſtory know well, that the conqueſt of Mexico. was not made with 
four hundred and fifty men, but with more than two hundred thou- 
ſand. Cortes himſelf, to whom it was of more importance than to 
M. de Paw to make his bravery conſpicuous, and his conqueſt appear 


glorious, confeſſes the exceſſive number of the allies who were under 


his command at the ſiege of the capital, and combated with more 
fury againſt the Mexicans than the Spaniards themſolves. Accord- 
ing to the account which Cortes gave to the emperor Charles 
V. the ſiege of Mexico began with eighty- ſeven horſes, eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight Spaniſh infantry, armed with guns, croſs-bows, 
ſwords, and lances, and upwards of ſeventy-five thouſand allies, 


of Tlaſcala, Huexotzinco, Cholula, and Chalco, equipped with va- 


rious ſorts of arms ; with three large pieces of cannon of iron, fif- 
teen ſmall of copper, and thirteen brigantines. In the courſe of the 
ſiege were aſſembled the numerous nations of the Otomies, the Co- 
huixcas, and Matlazincas, and the troops of the populous cities of the 
lakes; ſo that the army of the beſiegers not only exceeded two hun- 
dred thouſand but amounted to four millions according to the letter 
from Cortes; and beſides theſe, three thouſand boats and canoes, 
came to their aſſiſtance. We therefore aſk M. de Paw if it appears to 


him to have been cowardice to have ſuſtained, for full ſeventy-five days, 
the 


% 
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part provided with arms fo ſuperior, and at the ſame time having to 3 


withſtand the ravages of famine? Can they merit the charge of 
cowardiſe, who, after having loſt ſeven of the eight parts of their city, 
and about fifty thouſand citizens, part cut off by the ſword, part by 
famine and fickneſs, continued to defend themſelves until they were 
furiouſly aſſaulted in the laſt hold which was left them ( p). 

It is certain,” ſays M. de Paw, by the depoſitions of all 
5 hiſtorians, that the Spaniards entered the firſt time into Mexico with- 
* out making a ſingle diſcharge of their artillery.” If this argument 
is peculiar to the logic of M. de Paw; if the Mexicans were cow- 
| ards becauſe the Spaniards entered into Mexico without a fin gle diſ- 


charge of their artillery, it might as well be faid that the Pruſſians are 


cowards becauſe the ambaſſadors of ſeveral courts of Europe enter 
into Berlin without difcharging even a fuſil. Who does not know 


the monarch of the Eaſt ? Hiſtorians all recount this as well as Cor- 


tes himſelf, who feigned himſelf the ambaſſador of the Catholic king. 
If the Mexicans had been willing to oppoſe him then as they did the 


ſecond time, how would the Spaniards have been able to enter with 
only fix thouſand men, when their fecond entry was fo difficult with 
two hundred thoufand ()? 


With reſpe& to what M. de Paw adds againſt Cortes, we do not 


mean to make the apolo gy of this conqueror, neither can we endure 
the panegyric which Solis has written in place of a hiſtory ; but as 


an impartial perſon, well informed of all his- military actions, we 


müſt confeſs, that in courage, conſtancy, and military prudence, he 
rivals the moſt famous generals; and that he poſſeſſed that ſpecies - 
heroiſm which we ack nowledge in Alexander and the Cæſars, 43 


(3) All that we have here ſaid reſpecting the ſiege and A of Mexico is taken from the 


letter of the conqueror Cortes to Charles V. 


() It is not leſs certain,” ſays Acoſta, «6 has it was the aid of the Tlaſcalans which ob⸗ 


« tained to Cortes his victories, and the conqueſt of Mexico; and without them it would have 


« been impoſſible to have made himſelf maſter of that place, nor to have continued longer 
«there. Thoſe who make little of the Indians, and think rhe Spaniards could have conquered 


any country or nation by the n of their arms, Yours and "_— are Oy de 


40 ceived,” 


'Z C whom 


68 


that the Spaniards were admitted into that city as the ambaſſadors of 
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V. 


was blended. 

The cauſe of the rapidity with which the Spaniards e Ame- 
rica has been partly mentioned by M. de Paw : © I confeſs,” he fays, 
te that the artillery was a deſtructive and all- powerful engine, which ne- 
e ceſlarily ſubdued the Mexicans.” If to the artillery we add the other 
ſuperior arms, horſes, and diſcipline on the part of the conquerors, and 
the diviſions which prevailed among the conquered, it will be ſeen that 
there is no reaſon to charge the Americans with puſillanimity, or to 
wonder at the violent convulſion of the new world. Let M. de Paw. 
imagine, that at the time of the noiſy and cruel factions of Sylla and 
Marius the Athenians had invented artillery and. other fire. arms, and 
equipped only fix thouſand men with them, Joining themſelves not to 
the army of Marius, but only to ſome part of his troops, and underta- 


ken the conqueſt of Italy; does not M. de Paw think that they 


would have ſucceeded in ſpite of all the power of Sylla, the courage 
and diſcipline of the Roman troops, their numerous legions and caval- 
ry, the multitude of their armies, their machines and the fortifications 
of their city? What terror would the horrid ſound of the artillery, 
and the deſtructive violence of the balls, not have ſtruck: to the minds, 
of the boldeſt centurions, when they ſaw whole ranks of men carried. 
off by them? What then muſt the effect have been on thoſe nations. 
of the new world who had no arms nor cavalry, no diſcipline, ma- 
chines, or fortifications like the Romans ? That; on the contrary, which 5 
is truly to be wondered at, is, that the brave Spaniards, with all their 
diſcipline, artillery, and arms, have not been able, in two centuries, 
to ſubdue the Araucan warriors of South America, though armed only 


with clubs and lances, nor the Apacbes lin North America, armed with 


bows and arrows; and above all, what appears incredible, but is not- 
withſtanding certain, five hundred men of the nation of the Seris, 
have for many years been the * of the Spaniards of Sonora and 
Cala. 

Laſtly, omitting many other abſurd opinions of M. de Paw againſt | 
the Americans, we ſhall only now take notice. of the injury which 
he does them of the groſſeſt kind in regard to their cuftoms. There 
are four principal vices with which he charges the Americans, glut- 


tony, drunkenneſs, ingratitude, and pederaſty. 


We 
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until we met with that paſſage in Mr. Condamine, cited and adopted 
by M. de Paw. We have found no author, who was the leaſt in- 
ſtructed in the affairs of America, who did not praiſe the temperance 
of the Americans in eating. Whoever pleaſes may on this point con- 
ſult Las Caſas, Garces, the anonymous conqueror, Oviedo, Gomara, 
Acoſta, Herrera, Torquemada, Betancourt, &c. All hiſtorians mention 


the wonder of the Spaniards at the temperance of the Indians; and, 


on the contrary, the wonden of the Indians to ſee the Spaniards eat 


more in one day than they did in a week. In ſhort, the ſobriety of 
the Americans is ſo notorious, that td defend them on this ſubject 


would be ſuperfluous. Mr. Condamine perhaps ſaw in his travels on 
the river Maragnon, ſome! famiſhed Indians eat very greedily, and. 
from them was perſuaded; as happens often to travellers, that all the 
Americans were gluttons. It is certain that Ulloa, who was in Ame- 


rica with Mr. Condamine, remained there a longer time, and got 


more knowledge of the cuſtoms of thei Indians, ſpeaks of them i in a 
manner quite contrary to that French mathematician. | 

Drunkenneſs is the: prevailing vicaſof thoſe nations. We confeſs it 
ne in the firſt book of this / chiſtory, explain its effects, and 
point out the cauſe of it; but / we add alſo, that it did not prevail a in 


the country of Anahuac before the Spaniards came there, on account 


of the great ſeverity ' with Which that vice was punithed, though in 
the greater part af. ithæ countries of the old continent it is ſtill incor 
rected, and ſerves: ãs an excule ft more heinous' crimes. It is cer- 
tain, from the inquiries made by authors into the civil government of 
the Mexicans, that there were ſeveral laws againſt drunkenneſs. in 


Mexico as: well as Tezcuco, in, Tlaſcala, and other ſtates, which we 


have ſeen... repreſented in their ancient paintings. The ſixty-third 
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painting: of the collection made by Mendoza repreſents two youths of 


both ſexes condemned to death for having intoxicated themſelves, and 


at the ſame time an old man of ſeventy, whom the laws permit, on 


account of his age, to drink as much as he pleaſes. There are few 


ſtates in the world hoſe en have ſhown n zeal to Prevent 
excels of this Ran. | enn LEY 18 TELL 2 1 
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people of Michuacan, inſtructing them as an apoſtle, and loving them 
as a father; he erected temples, founded hoſpitals, and aſſigned to 
each ſettlement of the Indians a branch of commerce, that the mutual 


HISTORY OF MEXICO. 
In the above mentioned book alſo we have reported the common 


LW error reſpecting the gratitude of the Indians: but as what was ſaid 


there will not be ſufficient to convince thoſe who are prepoſſeſſed 
againſt them, we ſhall here relate an inſtance of gratitude which will 
of itſelf be enough to diſſipate this prejudice. In the year 15 56 died, 
in Uruapa, a conſiderable. place of the kingdom of Michuacan, on a 
vifit to his dioceſe at the age of ninety-five, Vaſco de Quiroga, foun- 
der and firſt biſhop of that church, who, after the example of St. 
Ambroſe, was tranſlated from the ſecular juriſdiction to the epiſcopal 
dignity. This celebrated prelate, worthy of compariſon with the 
firſt fathers of Chriſtianity, laboured. indefatigably in favour of the 


dependance upon each other might keep them in ſtronger bonds of 
union, perfect the arts, and provide a manner of life for every one. 
The memory of ſuch benefits is, after more than two ages, preſerved 
as 'freſh in the minds of the Americans, as if their benefactor was 
yet living. The. firſt care of the Indian women, as ſoon as their 
children begin to have any judgment, is to give them an account of 
their Tata Don Yaſto : for fo they ſtill call him on account of the pi- 
ous reſpect they bear to his memory. They communicate a know- 


ledge of him by means of pictures of him, explaining all that he did 
in favour of their nation, and never paſs before his image without 


kneeling. This prelate alſo founded, in 1 540, a ſeminary in the city 
of Pazcuaro for the inſtruction of youth; and enjoined the Indians of 


Santa Fe, a place ſettled by him on the bank of the lake Pazcuaro, 


to ſend every week a man to ſerve in the ſominary. He was obeyed, and 
for two hundred and thirty years paſt an Indian has never been wanted 
to attend upon the ſeminary without any neceſſity to force or even call 
them, from their zeal to make a return by ſuch ſervice for the benefits 
which that worthy prelate conferred on them. They preſerve his 
bones with ſuch veneration in the city of Pazcuaro, that once as the 


chapter of the «cathedral of Valladolid attempted to tranſport them 


there, the Indians became uneaſy, and prepared to oppoſe it by force 
of arms, which they would have certainly done had not the chapter, 


9, in 
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in order to prevent any fuch diſorder, abandoned their reſolution, PISSERT, 
Can there be imagined a more concluſive proof of the gratitude of a Wynn 


nation? Similar demonſtrations of the ſame diſpoſition have been 
given by the Indians in many places of the kingdom, where they 
wiſhed to retain the miſſionaries who had: inſtructed them in their 
faith. Thoſe inſtances, which happened in the two laſt centuries, may 
be learned from 'the thitd volume of Torquemada, and the Mexican 
Theatre of Betancourt. Of thoſe which have occurred in our own 
times there are many living witneſſes; and we can teſtify ſome our- 


ſelves. If the Americans ever ſhew themſelves ungrateful to their 


patrons, it is becauſe the continual experience of evils from them 


renders even their benefits ſuſpieious: but whenever they are con vin 
ced of the ſincere benevolenee of their benefactors, they are capable of 
making a ſacrifice f all their poſſeſſions to gratitude. All who have 
ſeen and obſerved with: impartiality the manners, of the Amoricans 


confirm this character. 


But of all the remarks made by M. de Paw t A 
nothing has been more injurious. than his affirmation that pederaſty 
was much a vice in the iſlands, in Peru, in Mexico, and in all the 
new continent. We cannot conceive how M. de Paw, after having 
vented ſo horrid a calumny, had confidence to ſuy in his reply to Don 
Pernety, that all his work of Philoſophical Reſearches breathes huma- 
nity. Can it be humanity unjuſtly to defame all the nations of the 
new world with a vice ſo opprobrious to nature? Is it humanity to be 
enraged againſt the Inca Garcilaſſo becauſe he defends the Peruvians 


from ſuch a charge? Although thoſe were reſpected authors who. 


aſcribed this crime to all the people of America, there being many 
reſpected authors who ſay the contrary, M. de Paw, according to the 


laws of humanity, ought to have abſtained-from ſo groſs an accuſation. 


But how much more. 'ought he to have avoided it when there is not 
any writer of authority on whoſe teſtimony he can ſu pport ſo univerſal. 


an aſſertion. He may find ſome authors, as the anonymous conqueror, 


Gomara, and Herrera, who have accuſed ſome Americans of ſuch a 


vice, or at moſt ſome people of America; but he will find no hiſtori- 


an of credit who has dared to ſay that pederaſty was much a vice in 


the lands, in Peru, in Mexico, and in all the new continent? On. 
| the 
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A RT. the contrary, all the hiſtorians of Mexico fay unanimouſly, that ſuch: 
. a vice was held in abomination by thoſe nations, and make mention of 
the ſevere puniſhments preſcribed by the laws againſt it, as appears, 
from the works .of Gomara, Herrera, Torquemada, Betancourt, and. 
others. Las Caſas, in his memorial to Charles; V. preſented in 1542, 
attefts, that having made a diligent enquiry in the Spaniſh iſlands, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, he found there was no memory of 
fuch a vice among thoſe nations. The ſame thing he affirms of Peru, 
Vucatan, and all the countries of America in general; in ſome one 
place or other, he ſays, there may be ſome addicted to that crime; but he 
adds, the whole new world, however, muſt not be taxed with that 
vice. Who then has authoriſed M. de Paw to defame; in a point ſo 
injurious, the wbole of the new world? Although the Americans 
were, as he believes, men without honour, and without ſhame, the 
laws of humanity forbid him to calumniate them. Such is the exceſs 
into which his ridiculous eagerneſs to depreciate America leads him, 
and ſuch are the conſequences of his unnatural logie, that he con- 
ſtantly ;,deduces from particular premiſes univerſal concluſions ! If poſ- 
ſibly the Panucheſe, or any other people of America, were infected with 
that vice, is it from thence. to be affirmed that pederaſty was much a 
vice in all the new world? The Americans might as well defame in 
the ſame manner the whole old continent, becauſe among ſome ancient 
people of Aſia and among the Greeks and. Romans it was a notorious | 
vice. Beſides, it is not known that there is any nation at preſent in 
' America infected with that vice; whereas we are informed by ſeveral 
authors, that ſome people of Afia are ſtill tainted with it ; and that 
even in Europe, if what Mr. Locke and M. de Paw ſay is true, among 
Turks of a certain profeſſion, another vice more execrable, of the ſame 
kind, is common; and that inſtead of being ſeverely. puniſhed for it, - 
they are held, by that nation, in the light of nts, and receive the 
higheſt marks of reſpect and vene ration. 
| Amongſt the crimes charged to ths. 1 by 7 de Si 
ſuicide is included. It is true that at the times of the conqueſt many 
| hanged themſelves, or threw themſelves down precipices, or put an 
end to themſelves by abſtinence; but it is not the leaſt wonderful that 


men who had become deſperate from continual haraſſment and vexa- 
tions, 
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tions, who thou ght their gods had abandoned, and the elements con- p1ssERT. 
V. 


ſpired againſt them, ſhould do that which was frequent with the Ro- 
mans, the Franks, and ancient Spaniards, the modern Engliſh (x), 
French, and Japaneſe, for a ſlight motive; for ſome falſe idea of ho- 
nour, or ſome caprice of paſſion? Who could perſuade himſelf that a 
European would reproach the Americans with ſuicide in an age in 
which it is become a daily event in England and France ( y), where 
the juſt ideas we have from nature and her, religion, are baniſhed from 


the mind, and arguments inyented, -and: books publiſhed, to vindicate 


it ? So great is the rage for defaming America and the Americans. 1 
As ſimilar paſſion ſeems to f e that Spaniard who formed 
did genefal Index of the:Decads of Herrera, inconſiderately imputing 


to all the Americans what Herrera ſays in his work of ſome individuals, 


with various exceptions. We copy here what we have read: in that 
Index, 10˙ The Indiana, he ſays, .es Lothful, a of vices, 


«have much levity, eben naſty, e ne un grateful, 


re inexorable, more vindictive than any other nation, of ſo low a nature, 


« &c. that it ĩs. doubtful if they are rational creatures.; barbaroug, beſ- 
« tial, and led like the brutes by their appetites.” This is the language 
of M. de Paw, and other moſt humane Europeans; ſo it appears they 
do not think themſelves obliged to believe the truth with regard to 
the people of the new world, nor obſerve the laws of fraternal charity, 
publiſhed by the ſon of their own God in the old world. 

But it would be eaſy for any American of moderate genius, and ſome 
erudition, who was deſirous of retaliating upon thoſe authors, to com- 
poſe a work with this title, Philoſophical Enquiries concerning the In- 
habitants of the Old Continent. In imitation of the method purſued 
by M. de Paw, he would collect whatever had been written of the 
barren countries of the old world, of inacceſſible mountains, of marſhy 
plains, of impenetrable woods, of ſandy deſerts, and malignant climes ; 


of diſguſtful and noxious reptiles and inſects , of ſerpents, of toads, | 


(x) We have been informed by a perſon who was at the ſame time in London, that a ſuicide 
left in writing, that he killed himſelf to get free of the trouble of drefling and undrefling him» 


ſelf every day. 
We know in one of theſe laſt years, there 8 been one hundred and fiſty ſuicides com · 


aka} in the city of Paris alone, 


Var. II. & 22 of 
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of ſcorpions, of ants, of frogs, of ſcolopendras, of beetles, of bugs. 
and lice ; of quadrupeds, irregular, ſmall, without tails, imperfect and 
puſillanimous ; of people, degenerated, ill-coloured, irregular in ſta- 
ture, deformed in ſhape, of bad conſtitutions, daſtardly minds, dull 
genius, and ctuel diſpoſitions. When he came to. the article of vices, 
what abundance of materials would be ready for his work l What 
examples of baſeneſs, perfidy, cruelty, ſuperſtition, and debauchery ;. 
what exceſſes in every kind of vice. The hiſtory of the Romans. 
alone, the moſt celebrated nation of the ancient world, would furniſh: 
him with an incredible quantity of the moſt horrid depravities. He 
would be ſenſible, that ſuch defects and vices. were not oommon to all 
the countries, nor all che inhabitants of tlie ancient continent; but 
that would not fignify, as he muſt. follow. his model in M. de Paw, 
and make application of his logic, This work would, unqueſtion- 
ably, be more valuable, and more worthy of faith than that of M. de 
Paw; for as this philoſopher. does not cite againſt America: and the 
Americans any but European authors, that American writer, on the 
contrary, would, in his curious work, refer to, and quote only the: 


authors of the ſame continent againſt which he wrote... 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


Of the Culture 77 tbe Mexi cart. > 
an er. * 


7 TR. 45 Paw, perpetually incenſed apaindl the new world, pissER 
terms all the Americans barbarians and ſavages, and eſteems VI. 
then inferior in induſtry and ſagacity to the coarſeſt and rudeſt nations „ 
of the old continent. If he had confined himſelf to ſay, that the 
American nations were in great part uncultivated, barbarous, and EM | 
beaſtly in their. cuſtoms, as many of the moſt cultivated nations of | 
Europe were formerly, and as ſeyeral people of Aſia, Africa, and even 
Europe are at preſent ;. that the moſt civilized nations of America were 
greatly leſs poliſhed than the greater part of the European nations ; 
that their arts were. not nearly perfected, nor their laws fo good, or 
ſo well framed ; and that their ſacrifices were inhuman, and ſome of | 
their cuſtoms extravagant, we would not have reaſon to contradict him. | 
But not to diſtinguiſh between the Mexicans and Peruvians, and the | 
Caribs and Iroqueſe, to allow them no merit or virtues, to under- 
value their arts, and to depreciate their. laws, and place thoſe induſtrious 
nations below the coarſeſt nations of the old continent, is obſtinate per- 
ſiſtence i in an endeavour to revile the new world and its inhabitants, 
inſtead of purſuing, according to . title of Tis book, "08; OP 
tion of truth. i 
We call thoſe n men barbarous and Ait 18 led more. by caprice 
and natural will than guided by reaſon, neither live in ſociety; nor 

| have laws for their rere ot to determine their differences, 


N in ſhort, Who have no idea of the Pn, 0 or, at lea, 
have not eſtabliſhed any "worſhip by which they acknowledge him. 
The Mexicans, and all the other nations of Anahuac, as well as the 


Peruvians, confeſſed a ſupreme omnipotent Being, although their belief 
— r was 


| 264 H1$TTORY- HY Klees. 
| DESSERT: was like that of other idolatrous people, mixed with errors and ſuper- 
| { LW=y—. ſition. They had prieſts, temples, ſacrifices, and eſtabliſhed rites, 
for the uniform worſhip of the Divinity. They had a king, gover- 
nors, and magiſtrates; they had numerous cities, and a moſt exten- 
five population, as we ſhall make appear hereafter. 'They had laws 
and cuſtoms, the obſervance of which was attended to by their magi- 
ſtrates and governors. They had commerce, and took infinite care to 
- enforce juſtice and equity in contracts. Their lands were diſtributed, 
8 and every individual was ſecured in the property and poſſeſſion of his 
ſoil. They exerciſed agriculture and other arts; not only thoſe neceſ- 
4 fary to life, but alſo thoſe which contributed to luxury and ' pleaſure 
alone. What more is neceſſary to defend nations from the imputation 
of being barbarous and ſavage ? Money, ſays M. de Paw, the uſe of 
iron, the art of writing, and thoſe of building ſhips, conſtructing 
bridges of ſtone, and making lime. Their arts were imperfe& and rude; 
their language extremely ſcarce of numeral terms and words fit to ex- 
preſs univerſal ideas, and their laws muſt be reckoned 1 none; . lawg 


cannot be where anarchy and deſpotiſm reign. 


| MX. de Paw decides that no nation of America was cultivated or 
| civilized, becauſe no one made uſe of money; and to ſupport this aſ- 
ſertion he quotes a paſſage from Montefquieu : © Ariſtippus,” ſays this 
politician (3), © having been ſhipwrecked, made by ſwimming to the 
i, neighbouring ſhore ; he ſaw upon the ſand ſome figures of Geometry 
4 drawn, and became full of joy, being perſuaded that he was thrown. . 
te among a Greek people, and not any barbarous nation. Imagine to your- 
| | « ſelf that by ſome accident you are placed in an unknown country; if 
« you find any money there, do not doubt that you are arrived among 
a poliſhed people.” But if Monteſquieu juſtly infers the civiliza- 
tion of a country from the uſe of money, M. de Paw does not well 


(% Eſprit des Loix, By, wü. chap. 13. 
deduce 
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| deduce the want of civilization from the deficiency of money. If we DESSERT. 
are to underſtand by money, a piece of metal, with the ſtamp of the 1 2 1 


prince, or the public, it is certain that the want of it in a nation is 
no token of barbarity. * The Athenians,” fays the ſame author, Mon- 
teſquieu, © becauſe they had no uſe of the metals, employed oxen for 
* money, as the Romans did ſheep ;” and from thence took its origin, 
as we all know, the word pecunia ; as the Romans put the ſtamp of 
a ſheep on the firſt money they coined, which they employed after- 
wards in their contracts. The Greeks were certainly a very cultivated 


nation in the times of Homer, ſince it was impoſſible that in the midſt 


of an uncultivated nation,. a man ſhould ſpring up capable of compoſ- 
- Ing the Iliad and the Odyſſey, thoſe two immortal poems, which, after 
twenty-ſeven centuries, are ſtill admired, but have never been equalled. 

The Greeks, however, at this period, did not know the uſe of coined 
money, as appears from the works of that renowned poet, who, when- 


ever he means to ſignify the value of any thing, expreſſes it no other- 


wiſe than by the number of oxen or ſheep which it was worth ; as 
in the VIIth book of the Iliad, when he fays, that Glaucus gave his 
arms of gold, which were worth an hundred oxen, for thoſe of 
Diomede, which were of copper, and nof worth more than nine. 
Whenever he fpeaks of any purchaſe by contract, he mentions it no 
otherwiſe than by barter, or exchange. And therefore in that ancient 
controverſy between the Sabinians and Proculians, two ſets of law- 
yers, the firſt inſiſted that a real purchaſe and ſale could be made 
without a price, ſupporting this poſition by certain paſſages of Homer, 
where thoſe are ſaid to buy and fell who only exchange. The Lace- 
demonians were a civilized nation of Greece, although they did not 
uſe money ; and among the fundamental laws publiſhed by Lycurgus, 
| was that law of not carrying on commerce otherwiſe than by means 
of exchange (5). The Romans had no coined money until the time of 
Servius Tullius; nor the Perſians until the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes ; 
and yet the nations which preceeded thoſe epochs were not called bar- 
barous. The Hebrews were civilized at leaſt from the time of their 


Judges, but we do not find that ſtamped money was in uſe aps 


#) Emi foguls non pecunia ſed wk mercĩum juſſit. Juſtin, ld. iü. 


them 
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therefore, is no argument of barbarity. 

If by money is underſtood a ſign repreſentin g the value of all mer- 
chandize, as Monteſquieu defines it (c), it is certain, that the Mexi- 
cans, and all the other nations of Anahuac, except the barbarous 
Chechemecas and Otomies, employed money in their commerce. 
What was the cacao, of which they made conſtant uſe in the market 
to purchaſe whatever they wanted, but a ſign repreſenting the value of 
all merchandize. The cacao had its fixed value, and was reckoned by 
numbers; but to fave the trouble of counting it, when the merchan- 
dize was of great value and worth, many thouſands of the nuts, they 
knew that every bag of a certain ſize contained three Xiquipilli, or 
twenty-four thouſand nuts. Who will not acknowledge, that the ca- 


cao is much fitter to be made uſe of as money than oxen or ſheep, 


which the Greeks and Romans made uſe of, or the ſalt which is at 
preſent employed by the Abyflinians ? The oxen and ſheep could not 
be employed to purchaſe any thing of ſmall value, and any fickneſs, 
or 'other misfortune, which might befall thoſe animals, would impo- 
veriſh thoſe who had no other capital. Metal has been adopted for 


money, ſays Monteſquieu, ** that the ſign may be more durable. 


„The ſalt which the Abyſlinians uſe has this defect that it is conti- 


* nually diminiſhing.” Cacao, on the contrary, could paſs for any 


merchandize, was tranſportable, and gyarded more eafily, and preſerved 
with leſs danger and with leſs care. 

The uſe of cacao in the commerce of thoſe nations, will appear, 
perhaps, to ſome perſons, a, mere exchange; but it was not fo: for 
there were ſeveral ſpecies of cacao, and the Tlalcacabuatl, ſmall cacao, 
which they uſed in their diet and beverages, was not uſed as money: 
they employed other ſpecies, of inferior quality and leſs uſeful for food, 
which were in conſtant circulation as money (4), and uſed in no other 
way almoſt then in commerce. Of this ſort of money, all hiſ- 
torians of Mexico, Spaniſh, as well as Indian, make mention. Of the 


(c) L'Eſprit de Loix. | 

4) In the capital itſelf of Mexico, where from eighteen to twenty a erowns (peſos 
ſuertes) annually coined in gold and ſilver, the poor people ſtill make uſe of the cacao to pur- 
chaſe fmall articles in the market. | | | ED 
| 6 other 
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tory, Cortes and. Torquemada both give an account. Cortes, in his 


laſt letter to the emperor Charles V. affirms, that having made i inqui- 
ries concerning the commerce of thoſe nations, he found that in 
Tlachco, and other provinces, they trafficked with money. If he had 


not meant to be underſtood to fpeak of coined money, he would not 
have reſtricted the uſe of it to Tlachco, and ſome other provinces ;. 


becauſe, he knew very well,. without making ſuch enquiries, that at 
the markets of Mexico, where he had been frequently preſent, they 
employed, inſtead of money, the cacao, and certain little cloths of cotton, 
called by them Patolquachth, and gold in duſt encloſed in gooſe quills. 

It is therefore ſomewhat ſuſpicious, notwithſtanding what we have 
ſaid in our former book, that there was alſo coined money among 


8 them, and that both thoſe thin pieces of tin which Cortes mentions, 


and thoſe pieces of copper, in form of T, mentioned by Torque 
mada, as two ſpecies of money, had ſome ſtamp upon them autho- 


riſed by the ſovereign, or his feudatory lords. 


To hinder any frauds in commerce, nothing but common articles of 
food could be ſold out of the market- place, which was kept, as we 
have already faid, in the greateſt order that can. be imagined. There: 


were meaſures fixed by the magiſtrates ; the commiſſaries we mention - 


ed forinerly, were continually obſerving all that happened; and the 
- Judges bf commerce were charged to take cogniſance of all diſputes be- 


| Tween the merchants, and puniſh every treſpaſs which was committed; 
and notwithſtanding it muſt be faid, that the Mexicans were inferior 


in induſtry to the rudeſt people of the old continent; among whom 
are ſome, that after ſo many centuries, and the example of other na- 
tions of their own. continent, do not yet know the. advantages of 


money. 
| TEC: © 
On the Uſe of Iron. 


The uſe of iron is one of thoſe things which M. de Paw requires 
to call a nation cultivated ; and from the want of it he believes all the 


Americans barbarians. So that if God had not created this metal, all. 
| men. 
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men muſt, according to the ſentiments of this philoſopher, have of 


Gn neceflity remained barbarous. But in the ſame place of his work 


where he reproaches the Americans with barbarity, he furniſhes us all 
the arguments we could deſire to refute it. He affirms, that in all the 
extent of America there are found but few mines of iron, and thoſe 
ſo inferior in quality to thoſe of the old continent, that it cannot even 
be made uſe of for nails. He tells us, that the Americans were in 
poſſeſſion of the ſecret, now loſt in the old continent, of giving. cop-_ 
per a temper equal to that of ſteel : that Godin ſent, in 1727 (proba- 
bly 1747, as in 1727, he was, not gone to Peru), to the count de 
Maurepas, an old ax of hard Peruvian copper; and that count Caylus 
having obſerved it, he diſcovered that it equalled the ancient arms of 
copper in hardneſs, of which the Greeks and Romans made uſe, who 
did not employ iron in many of thoſe works in which we employ it at 
preſent ; either becauſe then it was more ſcarce, or becauſe their tem- 
pered copper was better in quality than our ſteel. Laſtly, he adds, that 
the count de Caylus, being ſurpriſed at that art, became perſuaded that 
(though in this he is oppoſed by Mr. de Paw), it was not the work of 
the beaſtly Peruvians, whom the Spaniards found there in the times of 
the conqueſt, but of ſome other more ancient and more induſtrious nation. 
From all this, obſerved by M. de Paw, we draw theſe four i important 
concluſions : 1. That the Americans had the honour of imitating the 
two moſt celebrated nations of the old continent in the uſe of copper. 
2. That their conduct was wiſe in not making uſe. of an iron ſo bad, 
that it was not even fit for making nails, but by making uſe of a ſort of 
copper to which they gave the temper of ſteel. 3. That if they did not 
know the very common art of working iron, they were in poſſeſſion 
of that more ſingular ſkill of tempering copper like ſteel, which the 
European artiſts of this enlightened century have not been able to re- 
ſtore. 4. That the count de Caylus was as much deceived in the judg- 
ment which he formed of the Peruvians, as M. de Paw has been in his 
reſpecting all the Americans. Theſe are the lawful inferences to be 
drawn from the doctrine of this philoſopher, on the uſe of iron, and not 
that of want of induſtry which he pretends to deduce. We ſhould be 
glad to know from him, if there is more induſtry required to work 
iron as the Europeans do, than to work without iron every ſort of 


ſtone 
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ſtone and wood, to form ſeveral kinds of arms, and to make without DISSERT. 
iron, as the Americans uſed to do, the moſt curious works of gold, of — 


ſtlver, and of gems. The particular uſe of iron does not prove great 
induſtry in the Europeans. Invented by the firſt men, it paſſed eaſily 


from one to another ; and as the modern Americans received it from 
the Europeans, in the ſame manner the ancient Europeans had it from 
the Afiatics. The firſt peoplers of America certainly knew the uſe of 


iron, as the invention of it was cotemporary with the world; but it 


is probable, that that happened which we have conjectured i in our firſt 
Diſſertation, that is, not having found at firſt the mines of that metal in 


the memory of it was loſt to their deſcendants. 


what muſt they be who know not the uſe of fire? In all the vaſt re- 


gion of America, no nation has been found, nor tribe ſo rude, which 


did not know the art of kindling fire, and employing it for the 
common. purpoſes of life; but in the old world people have been 


found ſo barbarous, that they neither uſed nor had any knowledge 
of fire. Such have been the inhabitants of the Marian Iflands, to 
whom that element was totally unknown until the 'Spaniards mate 
there, as the hiſtorians of thoſe iſles atteſt: yet M. de Paw would 
perſuade us that the American people are more " 2 all the la- ; 


vages of the old world. 


In other reſpects, M. de Paw is as wrong in what he ſays of this 
iron of America as in what he thinks of the copper. In New Spain, 


Chili, and many other countries of America, numerous mines of good 
iron have been diſcovered, and if it was not prohibited to work them, 


in prejudice of the commerce of Spain, America could furniſh Europe 
all the neceſſary iron in the ſame manner as ſhe ſupplies it with gold and 


Glver. - If M. de Paw had known how to make his enquiries concern- 


ing America, he would have learned from the chronicler Herrera, that 
even in tlie ifland of Hiſpaniola, there is a better iron there than in Biſ- 


cay. He would have found alſo from the ſame author, that in Zaca, 


tula, a maritime province of Mexico, there are two ſorts of copper; 


the one hard, which i is uſed inſtead of iron, to make axes, hatchets, anf » 


other inſtruments of war and agriculture, and the other flexible and more 
Vor. II. B b b com- 


the northern countries of America where they had ſettled themſelves, 


But, finally, if thoſe are barbarians who know not the uſe of iron, 
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DISSERT. common, which they uſe to make pots; baſons, and. other veſſels, for 

[[ domeſtic uſe; fo that they had no occaſion for the boaſted-ſecret of 

hardening copper. Our lincerity alſo compels us to defend in the ſame 
manner the true. progreſs of American. induſtry, and ta reject thoſe 
imaginary. inventions which are, attributed to. the new world. The 
ſecret of which the Americans were really in poſſeſſion of is that which. 
we read in Oviedo, an eye witneſs, anda perſon ſkilled. and intelligent 
in metals. The Indians, he ſays, know .very well how to- 
« gild copper veſſels, or thoſe of low gold, and to give them ſo ex- 
4 cellent 4nd. bright. a colour, that they appear to be gold of twenty- 
«* two carats and more: this they do by means of certain herbs. The 
e gilding is ſo well executed, that if a goldſmith of Spain. ot Italy Poe bk 
1 ſeſſed the ſecret he would * — * rich.“ 


8. E 0 1. : = 


On. the Aft of building Sbipe, and Bridge , and of making un 


1 F other nations deſerve the reproach of being ignorant how to. 
| build ſhips, it is certainly not due to: the Mexicans ; as not baving ren 
| dered themſelves maſters. of the ſca-coaſts, until the laſt years. of their - 
| monarchy they had no occaſion: nor. convenience for contriving any ſuch» 
| ſtructures. The other nations, who occupied the ſhores of both ſeas be- 
| fare the Mexicans. gained dominion. over them, were. fatished with the 
boats which, were in uſe among them, for fiſhing, and commerce with. 
| the neighbouring provinces ;, becauſe, being free from. ambition and. 
avarice, which have been the firſt. incentives to long navigations, they 
did not think of uſurping the ſtates. law fully poſſeſſed by other nations, 
nor deſired to tranſport from. diſtant countries thoſe precious metals 
for which they had no: demand. The Romans, although they had 
founded their metropolis near to the ſea, remained. five hundred years 
without conſtructin g large veſſels 0, until the ambition of enlarging 


— — 


| | (e) Appius uſed every poſſible dilligence to come to the aid of the Manertines. In order 
| | to accompliſh this he thought of paſſing the. ſtrait, of Meſſina, but the enterpriſe was raſh, even, 
dangerous, and according to all prudent appearanc:s impoſſible. The Romans had no naval; 
armament, but mere barges, or veſſels coarſely conſtructed, which might be compared with, 


the canoes of the Indiana. Rollin, Rom. Hiſt, lib, ii. f 
their 
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their deminions, and making themſelves maſters of Sicily, prompted them PlssERT. 


to build ſhips to paſs the ſtrait wich divided them from it. What won- 
der is it then if thoſe nations of America, who felt no ſuch impulſes 
to abandon their native country, did not invent veſſels to tranſport 
themſelves to diſtant lands? It is certain, that the 'not having con- 
intereſt in the invention. . 9811 
Thus it is with regard to the invention of bridges. M. de Paw af 
firms, that there was not a ſingle ſtone bridge in America at the 
time ĩt was diſcovered, becauſe the Americans did not know how to 
form arches; and that the ſecret of making lime was altogether 
unknown in Amierica. Theſe tfires ; aſſertions are three very groſs 
errors. The Mexicans did know, how to, make bridges of ſtone, and 
among the remains of their ancient architecture are to be ſeen at pre- 
ſent the large and ſtrong pilaſters which ſupported the bridge which 
was upon the river Tula. The remains of the ancient palaces of 
Tezcuco, and (till more their 7 emazeall, or vapour baths, ſhew us the 
ancient uſe of arches and vaults among the Mexicans, and the other 
nations of Anahuac. Diego. Valades, who went to Mexico a few years 
after the conqueſt, and remained there thirty years, gives us, in his 
Chriſtian Rhetoric, the image of a ſmall temple which he ſaw, and 
therefore leaves no ſort of doubt in this matter. 1 
With reſpect to the uſe of lime, it requires the forwardneſs of M. 
de Paw to be able to affirm, as he does, that the ſecret of making lime 
was totally unknown in all America; ſince it is certain, from the teſ- 
timony of the Spaniſh conquerors as well as the firſt miſſionaries, 
that the nations of Mexico not only made uſe of lime, but that they had 
the art of whitenihg and curiouſly ſmoothing and poliſhing the walls 
of their houſes and temples. It appears from the hiſtories of B. Diaz, 
Gomata, Herrera, Torquemada, and others, that. the wall of the prin- 
cipal palace of Mexico appeared to the firſt Spaniards whoentered the City 
to be made of filver, from their being ſo finely whitened, and ſhining with 
poliſh. It is certain, laſtly, from the paintings of the Tributes which 
are in Mendoza's collection, that the cities of Tepejacac, Techama- 


* * 
+ 0 


ſtructed ſhips does not argue any want of induſtry in them who had no 
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chalco, "Quecholac, &c. were obliged to pay annually to tlie king of 
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Mexico four thouſand ſacks of lime. But although We had none © 
"theſe proofs, the remains of ancient edifices, ſtill extant in Tezcuco, 
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3 ſufficient to evince the truth of what we have aſſerted, * make M. 


de Paw bluſh at his raſhneſs and indiſcretion. 

In regard to Peru, althou gh Acoſta confeſſes that lime was not in 
uſe there, and that its natives neither conſtrued arches nor bridges of 
None ; which circumſtances proved ſufficient for M. de Paw to ſay, that 
the uſe of lime was totally unknown in all America; notwithſtandin g 
Acoſta, who was no vulgar man, and neither exaggerated nor extenuat- 
ed facts with reſpe& to the Americans, gives much praiſe to the won 
derful induſtry of the Peruvians for their bridges of totora or reeds. at 
the mouth of the lake of Titicaca, and in other places, where the im- 
menſe depth, or the extraordinary rapidity of the rivers, did not permit 
them to make bridges of ſtone, or made the uſe of boats dangerous. He 
affirms to have paſſed ſuch kind of bridges and boats, and alſo the eaſi: 
neſs and ſecurity of the paſſage. M. de Paw takes upon him to ſay, that. 
the Peruvians did not know the uſe of boats, that they did not make- 
windows to their houſes, and even ſuſpects that their houſes had 
no roofs. Theſe are the abſurd ſpeculations in the cloſet of a writer 
on America: he makes it very clear, that he does not know any. 


thing of the bejucos of the Peruvian bridges, and that he has formed. 
no idea of the rivers of South America. 


r 
On the Want of Letters. 


NO nation in America knew the art of writing, if by | it \ we are eto 
underſtand the art of expreſſing on paper, on ſkins, on cloths, or on 
ſome other ſimilar ſubſtance, any ſort of words by the different com- 
binations of certain characters: but if the art of writing is taken 


that of repreſenting and explaining any ſubject to abſent perſons! or or 5 


poſterity, by means of figures, hieroglyphics, and characters, i it is 
certain that ſuch an art was known and much uſed by the Mexicans, 


the Acolhuas, the Tlaſcalans, and all the other poliſhed nations of 
Anahuac, The count de Buffon, in order to demonſtrate that Ame- 


rica 
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rica was a country entirely new, and the people who inhabited it alſo DISSERT. 
new, has alledged, as we have already ſaid elſewhere, that even tue 


nations who lived in ſocieties were ignorant of the art of tranſmitting 
their events to. poſterity by means of durable ſigns, although they had 
found the art of communicating together at a diſtance, and of writing 
by making knots on cords. But this ſame art which they made uſe of to 
treat with thoſe who were abſent could not ſerve allo to ſpeak to poſterity. 

What were the hiſtorical paintings of the Mexicans but durable. ſigns 
to tranſmit to poſterity the memory of events to diſtant places and di- 
ſtant ages? The count de Buffon ſhews himſelf truly as ignorant of 
the hiſtory of Mexico as he is acquainted with the hiſtory of nature. 
M. de Paw, although he grants that art to the Mexicans which the 


count de Buffon un juſtly denies them, makgs, however, ſeveral remarks 


9 00 depreciate 1 it ; and. amon 8 others ſome ſo ſingular we muſt mention 
them. 

Ne fays that 8 * did not uſe hieroglyphics; that their 

paintings were nothing but the coarſe drafts of objects; that, in order 


d to repreſefit a tree they painted a tree; that their paintings no where 


ſhew any underſtanding of light and ſhade, any idea of perſpective, 
br imitation of nature; that they had made no progreſs in that art, by. 


means of which they attempted to perpetuate the memory of events 
and things paſſed ;- that the only copy of hiſtorical painting ſaved from 


the burning which the firſt miſſionaries made of them, is that which 
the firſt viceroy of Mexico ſent to Charles V. which was-afterwards 


publiſhed by Thevenot in France, and Purchas in England; that this 


painting is ſo coarſe and ill executed, that it is not to be diſcerned 
whether it treats, as the interpreter ſays, of eight kings of Mexico; 
or eight concubines of Montezuma, &c. 


. 6 his- forwardneſs in writing. Shall we give more faith to a 
Pruſſian philoſopher, who has ſeen only the groſs copies by Purchas, 


than to thoſe who have ſeen and carefully ſtudied many original paint- 


ings of the Mexicans? M. de Paw will not allow the Mexicans to 


have made uſe of hieroglyphics, becauſe he would not have it thougkt 


ye he wy them. any reſemblance. to the ancient Egyptians, Kir- 


cher, | 


ed 


M. de Paw ſhews his ignorance throughout here, * from thence 
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cher, that celebrated enquirer into, and praiſer of Egy ptianantiquities, in 
his work entitled Oedipus Egyptiacus, and Adrian Walton in his pre- 
face to the Polyglott Bible, are of the ſame opinion with M. de Paw; 
but their opinion has no other ſupport than the ſame copy by Purchas : 


but Motolinia, Sahagun, Valades, Torquemada, Arrigo, Martinez, 


Siguenza, and Boturini, who knew the Mexican language, converſed 


with the Indians, ſaw and diligently ſtudied many ancient paintings, 


was compoſed, had many ſecret and myſterious fignifications. Acoſta, 


ſay, that among the different modes practiſed by the Mexicans to re- 
preſent objects, that of hieroglyphics was one, and that of ſymbolical 


pictures another. The ſame point is atteſted by Acoſta and Gomara, in 


their hiſtories; by Eguiara, in the learned preface to the Mexicana Bibli- 
otheca; and by thoſe learned Spaniards who publiſhed, with new ad- 
ditions, the work of Garcia on the Origin of the Indians, Kircher was 
ſtrongly refuted by Siguenza in his work entitled Theatre of Political 
Virtues. It is certain that Kircher contradicts himſelf openly ; for in 
the firſt volume of the Oedipus Egyptiacus, where he compares the 
religion of the Mexicans with that of the Egyptians, he freely con- 
feſſes that the parts of which the image of the God Huitzilopochtli 


whoſe hiſtory is juſtly eſteemed by M. de Paw, in the deſcription 
which he gives of that image, ſays, all this ornament which we have 
<© mentioned, and the reſt, which was conſiderable likewiſe, had its 
* particular fignifications, according to what the Mexicans declared :” 
and in the deſcription of the idol of Tezcatlipoca expreſſes himſelf 
in theſe terms: © His hair was tied with a golden cord, from the ex- 
«*« tremity of which hung an ear-ring of the ſame metal, with clouds of - 
<< ſmoke painted upon it, which ſignified the prayers of the afflicted and 
* ſinners, who were liſtened to by that God when they recommended 
* themſelves to him. In his left hand he had a fan of gold, adorned 
4 with beautiful green, blue, and yellow feathers, ſo bright that it ſeemed 
4 a mirrour; by which they intimated, that in that mirrour he ſaw every 
thing which happened in the world. In his right hand he had four 
«« arrows to ſignify the puniſhment he gave to criminals for their miſ- 
« deeds.” What are all thoſe, and other inſignia of the Mexican 


idols, of which we have made mention in the ſixth book of this hi- 


ſtory 9 
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ftory, but ſymbols and hieroglyphics, very ſimilar to thoſe of the DIES 


Egyptians ? 
M. de Paw fays, that the Mexicans did nothing elſe to repreſent : a 


tree but paint a tree: but what did they to repreſent day and night, the 
month, the year, the century, the names of perſons ? How could they 
repreſent time and other things which have no figure, without making uſe 
of ſymbols or characters ? © The Mexicans,” ſays Acoſta, ** had 
their figures and hieroglyphics, by which they repreſented things in 
this manner; that is, thoſe things which had. a figure were repreſented. 
« by their proper figures; and for thoſe. which had no proper image 
they made uſe of other characters to ſignify them; thus they repre- 
e ſented whatever they would; and to mention the time in which. 
« any event happened, they employed painted wheels, each of which. 
« comprehended a century of fifty-two years, &c. {f/}” 


But here we have another piece of inſult from. the ignorance of 


M. de Paw. He ridicules the ſecular wheels of the Mexicans, the ex- 
planation of which he ſays Carreri ventured: to give, in imitation of a: 
Caſtilian profeſſor. called Congara, who did not dare to publiſh the work. 
which he had promiſed on this ſubject: becauſe his. relations and friends 

aſſured him that it contained. many errors. It would appear that M. 


de Paw cannot write without committing errors. That profeſſor whom 


Carreri or Gemelli imitates, was. not a: Caſtilian, but a Creole, born in 


the city of Mexico; nor was he called Congara, but Siguenza and Gon- 


gora : he did. not print. his Mexican ciclography, which was the work 


- Gemelli made uſe of, not becauſe he feared any. cenſure from the public, 


but becauſe of the. exceſſive expences of printing in thoſe countries; 


which have alſo prevented the publication of many other excellent 
Works, not only of Siguenza, but: other moſt learned authors. To. 


 fay that the relations and friends of Siguenza diſſuaded him from the 
publication of that work becauſe they found many errors in it, is not 


a a mere miſtake occaſioned by inattention, but appears a fiction deviſed. - 
to abuſe and miſlead the public.. Who. has. communicated to M. de 


Pas fo ſtrange an anecdote which: is altogether unknown to New 
Spain, where the memory and fame of that great man is fo celebrated, 


J Star, Nat. æ Mor. lib. vi. cap» 7. 


and. 
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DISSERT. and where the learned lament the lofs of that and many other works 
4 of the ſame author? What could Siguenza fear from the publication 


the Spaniſh writers reſpecting the communion of the Mexicans is not to 


of the Mexican wheels, publiſhed already by Valades in Italy a cen- 
tury before him, and deſcribed by Motolinia, Sahagun, Gomara; 
Acoſta, Herrera, Torquemada, 'and Martinez, all Europeans, and 
by the Mexican, Acolhuan, and Tlaſcalan hiſtorians, Iztlilxochitl, 
Chimalpain, Tezozomoc, Niza, Ayala, and others? All thoſe au- 
thors are agreed with Siguenza in that which reſpects the Mexican 
wheels of the century, the year, the month, and only differ reſpecting 


the beginning of the year, and the name of ſome months, for the rea- 


ſons which we have mentioned in the ſixth book of this hiſtory. Be- 
fides, all authors who have wrote on this ſubject, both Spaniſh and 
American, who are many in number, agree in ſaying that the Mexi- 
cans and other nations of thoſe countries made uſe of ſuch wheels to 
repreſent their century, their year, and their month; that their cen- 
tury conſiſted of fifty-two years, their year of three hundred and ſixty- 
frye days, divided into eighteen months of twenty days each, and five 
days which they called nemontemi; that in their century they counted 
four periods of thirteen years, and that the days alſo were counted by 
periods of thirteen ; that the names and characters of the years were 
only four, that is thoſe of the rabbit, the cane or reed, the flint, and the 
houſe, which without interru ption were alternately uſed with different 
numbers. 1 

This cannot be, ſays M. de Paw, becauſe i it would ſuppoſe them to. 
have made a long ſeries of aſtronomical obſervations, and thereby, at- 
tained a knowledge ſufficient to enable them to regulate the ſolar year, 


and theſe could not happen to be united with that profound ignorance . | 


which thoſe people were immerſed. How could they perfect their 
chronology while they had no terms to count a higher number than - 
three? Therefore, if the Mexicans had really that method of re- - 


gulating time, they ought not to be called barbarians and ſavages, 


but rather a cultivated and poliſhed people; becauſe a nation muſt be 
moſt cultivated which has made a long ſeries of accurate obſervations 
and acquired exact knowledge in aſtronomy. But the certainty of 
the regulation of time among the Mexicans is ſuch as not to ad- 
mit of the ſmalleſt doubt : becauſe, if- the unanimous teſtimony of 


be 
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-be doubted, which M. de Paw himſelf ſays is not /g, how can we 
doubt of the method which thoſe nations had to compute years and 
centuries, and its conformity to the: ſolar courſe, both facts being at- 
teſted unanimouſly by the Spaniſh, Mexican, Acolhuan, and Tlaſca- 
lan hiſtorians? Beſides, the depoſition of the Spaniards in this matter is 
of very great weight, as they were, as M. de Paw ſays, rather inclined 
to degrade the nations of America ſo far as even to doubt of their 
rationality. It is neceſſary, therefore, to believe what hiſtorians ſay of 
thoſe wheels, and to confeſs that the Mexicans were not immerſed in 
that profound ignorance which M. de Paw pretends. With regard to 
-what he ſays of the ſcarcity of words to expreſs numbers in the Mexi- 
can language, we ſhall, in another place, demonſtrate his error as well 
as his ignorance. 
It cannot be known, reſumes M. de Paw, * was contained i in the 
Mexican paintings; becauſe the Spaniards themſelves could not under- 
ſtand them, until they were explained by the Mexicans, and none of the 
latter have known hitherto enough to be able to tranſlate a; book ! In 
order that the Spaniards ſhould have underſtood the Mexican paintings, 
It was not neceſſary that the Mexicans ſhould know the Spaniſh lan- 


-guage, becauſe it was ſufficient that the Spaniards comprehended the 


Mexican; nor is there ſo much neceſſary to explain a picture as to 


tranſlate a book. M. de Paw ſays, that on account of the roughneſs 
of the Mexican language, no Spaniard has ever learned to pronoun it, 
and that, from the incapacity of the Mexicans, none of them have yet 
learned the Spaniſh tongue: but both the one and the ether aſſertion 
are far from being true. Of the Mexican language we ſhall treat in its 
Place. The Caſtilian has always been very common among the Mexi- 
cans, and there are many amongſt them who can' ſpeak it as well as the 
Spaniards. Many of them have wrote their ancient hiſtory in Caſti- 
lian, and alſo that of the Conqueſt of Mexico; ſome of whom we 
have mentioned in the Catalogue prefixed to this hiſtory. Others have 
tranſlated Latin books into Caſtilian ; Caſtilian into Mexican, and Mexican 


(s) es Te vag avoue que le 3 de tous les Hiſtoriens Eſpagnols ne permet guete 
4 de douter que ces deux peuples Americains-(the Mexicans and Peruvians) n'euſſant dans la 
« ſurmme immenſe de leurs ſuperſtitions, groffieres, de quelques uſages qui ne differoient pas 


44 beaucoup de ce qu'on nomme la Commuguun perm. nous. 2 Tom. II. LEW T. 
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the light and ſhade, or rules of perſpective. Nor was f 
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into Caftilian : amongſt others deſerving of mention, are D. F. Ixtlit- 


xochitl, whom we have ſo often cited; D. A. Valerianes, of Azca- 
pozalco, the maſter in- the Mexican language to the hiſtorian Tor- 
quemada, &c. We know from the Hiſtory of the Conqueſt, that the 
celebrated Indian donna Marina, learned with great quickneſs and faci- 
lity the Caſtilian language, and that ſhe ſpoke the Mexican, and alſo 
the Maya language well, which are more different from each other than 
the French, the Hebrew, and the Illyrian. There having been at all 
times, therefore, very many Spaniards who have learned the Mexican, 


as we ſhall thew, and very many Mexicans who have learned the Spa- 


niſh, why might not the Mexicans have been able to inſtru8.the Spa- 
niards in the ſignifications of their pictures? 


With reſpect to the copies of the Mexican paintings, publiſhed by 


Purchas and Thevenot, it is true that the proportions, or laws of per- 
: ſpective, are not obſerved in them; but thoſe groſs coarſe copies hav- 
ing been cut in wood, theſe ava have poſlibly increaſed the defects 
of the originals; nor ought we to wonder if they have omitted ſome 
things contributing to the perfection of thoſe pictures; as we know 

khat they omitted the copies of the twelfth and twenty-ſecond paint- 
ings of that collection altogether, and the images of the cities in moſt 
of the others; and beſides, they. change the figures of the years cor- 
6 reſponding to the reigns of Ahuitzotl and Montezuma II. as we have 
already mentioned.. Boturini, who ſaw in Mexico the original paint- 
- ings of thoſe annals, and of the regiſter of the tributes which were 
contained in the copies publiſhed. by Purchas and Thevenot, laments 
the great defects of thoſe editions. It is ſufficient to compare the co- 
pies publiſhed i in Mexico, in. 1770, by Lorenzana, with thoſe pub- 


liſhed in London by Purchas, and in Paris by Thevenot, to perceive and 


know the great difference there is between copy and original. But we. 


do not mean to maintain the perfection of the original, copied by Pur- 
chas ; we rather doubt not that they have been imperfect, as all the 


hiſtorical paintings were, in which the painters contented themſelves 


with outlines, regardleſs of the proportions or colouring of objects, 
Doftble they 


fhould obſerve thoſe laws of the art, on account of their extraordinary 


expedition in making pictures, as Cortes, Diaz and other eye- witneſſes 


9 have 
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have atteſted. But'let us obſerve the concluſions M. de Paw deduces 
from thence. His arguments are theſe : the Mexicans did not ob- 
ſerve the laws of perſpective in their paintings; they could not there- 
fore, by means of them, perpetuate the memory of events: the Mexi- 
cans were wretched painters, therefore they could not be good hiſte+» 
rians ; but at the ſame time that he makes uſe of this ſpecies. of logic 
he ought alſo to have ſaid, that all thoſe who in writing do not make 
good characters cannot be. good hiſtorians ;..for. that which letters are 
to our hiſtorians, were the figures of the Mexican hiſtorians ; and as 
good hiſtories may be written with a bad character, ſo may facts be 
well repreſented by coarſe . ; it is n that * hiſtorian 
make himſelf underſtoodd. 1 F. 
But this is what Mr. de Paw Sant find * the tapia as by: | 
Purchas. He declares that having compared the figures of them in dif- 
ferent manners with the interpretations: annexed; He could never diſcover 
any connection between them; that which they interpret to be eight kings 
of Mexico, they might equally well interpret to be eight conoubines of; 
Montezuma. But the ſame thing might be ſaid by M. de Paw, if the book. 
Ghun-yum of the philoſopher; Confucius written in Chineſe! characters, 
was preſented to him, with the interpretation in French beſide it. He 
would compare in various modes thoſe characters with the interpretations, 
and ſuppofing that he could not find any connection between them, he 
might ſay, that as they interpret that book of the nine qualifications which 
a good emperor ought to have, they might alſo interpret it of nine con- 
cubines, or nine eunuchs of ſome ancient emperor, becauſe he under 
ſtands almoſt full as much of the Chineſe characters as of the Mexican 
figures: If we had an interview with M. de Paw, we could explain to 
him what connexion theſe figures have with their interpretation; but, 
as he does not know it nim. He voght to take * judgment ag te 
who unc erſt ind them. „fe noone Moods nn 
He believes, or nich ks: us beliebt tit thoſe eng 5 8 
which 'Purchias copied, were ſaved from the burning made by the firſt» 
miſſionaries; but this is moſt erroneous, as we have already made ap- 
pear againſt Robertſon in the beginning of the firſt volume. Fhe paint- 
ings ſaved: from that: burning were ſo. many in number, that chey ſup⸗ 
i the: materials for the ancient hiſtory of Mexico, nat only to the 
| ee Spaniſh 
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; Spaniſh writers, but alſo to:the: Mexicans: themſelves: All the :works' 


of- don Ferdinand Alba Ixtlilxochitl; of don Dominic Chimalpain, , 
and others named in the catalogue of rwriters, at the beginning of this 
hiſtory, have been compoſed by the aſſiſtance of a great number of an- 
cient paintings. 'The indefatigable Saliagun, conſulted an infinity. of 
paintings for his. hiſtory of New Spain. Forquemada often cites the 
pictures which he examined for his work. Siguenza inherited the 
manuſcripts and paintings of Ixtlilxochitl, andi procured many others 
at a great expence, and after having made his extracts from them, left 
them at his death, together with his valuable library, to the college of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, of the Jeſuits of Mexico; in which library we 

faw and ſtudied ſome of thoſe paintings. Duringithe two laſt centu- 


ries, ancient paintings were frequently produced at tribunals by the 


Mexicans; as titles of property, and the poſſeſſion of lands; and on that 
account, interpreters {killed in the fignifications of ſuch paintings were 
conſulted. Gonzalez Oviedo makes mention of that cuſtom at tribu- 
nals in the times of Sebaſtiano Ramirez de Fuenleal, preſident of the 
royal audience of Mexico; and as tho knowledge of ſuch titles was of 
great importance to the deciſion of ſuits, there was formerly a profeſ- 
ſor in the univerſity. of Mexico, appointed to teach the ſcience of 
Mexican paintings, hieroglyphics, and characters. The many pic- 
tures collected a few years ago by Boturini, and mentioned in the Ca- 
talogue of his Muſeum, publiſhed at Madrid, in 1746, demonſtrate, 
that not quite ſo few as M. de Paw and ot Robertſon i umagane, have 
eſcaped the burning by the miſſionar ies. ä 
In ſhort, to confirm what we have written in this hitary, and: 
let M. de Paw underſtand the variety of. Mexican: paintings, we ſhall 
mention here briefly what Dr. Eguiara has written in his learned Pre- 
face to his Bibliotheca Mexicana. There were, he ſays, among. 
* the Mexican pictures thoſe of the lunar courſe; called by them 70 
«© nalamatl, in which they publiſhed their prognoſtics reſpecting the 
changes of the moon. One of -thoſe pictures is introduced by Si- 
« guenza, in his Ciclographia Mexicana, as he himſelf acknowledges: 
* in his work, entitled, Libra Affronomica. Others contained the 
„ horoſcopes of children, in which they repreſented their names, the 
ow Gy and ſign of their birth, and: their fortune. Of this ſort of 
*« paint= 
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8 painting, mention is made by- Jerom Roman, in his Republic of the DISSERT.. 


* World, Part II. Tom: ii. Others were dogmatical, containing the 
& ſyſtem-of their religion; others hiſtorical, others geographical,” &c. 
It is true,” adds the fame author, © that thoſe paintings which were 

* made for familiar and common ule, were clear and intelligible to 
every one: but thoſe which contained the ſecrets of religion were. 
« full of hieroglyphics, the meaning of' which could not be compre- 
* hended by the vulgar. There was great difference in their paintings, 
* both with reſpect to their authors, and the method of doing them, 
and the deſign and uſe of them. Thoſe which were made for the: 
« ornaments of the palaces were perfect; but in others containing 
« ſome ſecret meaning, particular characters, and ſome monſtrous and. 
*< horrible figures were employed. The painters were numerous; but: 
% the writing of characters, the compoſing of annals, and the treat- 
<< ing of matters concerning religion and politics, were: —— 
* ' peculiar to the prieſts:” So far Eoviarka. 


M. de Paw will pleaſe to know therefore, that among; the Mexichn. 


paintings ſome were mere images of: objects; they had alſo charac-- 
ters not compoſing words as ours do, but ſignificative of things like 


Ae thoſe of aſtronomers and algebraiſts. Some paintings were- ſolely; in- 


tended to expreſs ideas or conceptions, and, if we may ſay ſo; to write ;. 
but in theſe they paid no regard to proportion or beauty, becauſe they 
were done in haſte, and for the purpoſe of inſtructing the mind, not of 
pleaſing the eye: in thoſe, however, where they ſtrove to imitate na- 


ture, and which they executed with. that leiſure which works: of ſuch 
kind require, they ſtrictly obſerved the diſtances, proportions, attitudes, 


and rules of the art, though not with the perfection which we admire 


in the good painters of Europe. In ſhort, we wiſh. M. de Paw would. 


ſhew us ſome rude or half - poliſned people of the old continent which. 
has exerted ſo much induſtry and diligence as the Mariens to perpe 


tuate the memory of events. 
Dr. Robertſon, where he treats of the culture of the Mexicans in 


the ſeventh book of his Hiſtory, explains the progreſs which human 
induſtry makes to arrive at the invention of letters, by the combinations. 


of which are expreſſed all the different ſounds of diſcourſe. This ſucceſ- 
Give progreſs, according to him, proceeds from actual painting to fim-. 


7 | ple: 
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DISSERT. ple hieroglyphic, from it to allegorical ſymbols, from thence to ar- 
= - bitrary characters, and laſtly to the alphabet. If any perſon would 
wiſh to know from his hiſtory to what degree the Mexicans were arrived, 
he certainly will not be able to find it ; as that hiſtorical reaſoner ſpeaks 
with ſo much ambiguity, that Cotnjatinies it appears that he believes 
they were hardly arrived at the ſecond degree, that is ſimple hiero glyphic ; f 
and ſometimes it ſeems that he judges them arrived at the fourth de- 
gree or at arbitrary character. But, independent of what he ſays, it is 
certain, that all the above mentioned ways of repreſenting ideas, except 
that of the alphabet, were uſed by the Mexicans. Their numeral cha- 
rafters, and thoſe ſignifying night, day, the year, the century, the hea- 
vens, the earth, the water, &c. perhaps were not truly arbitrary cha- 
raters. The Mexicans were arrived then as far as the famous Chineſe, 
after many ages of civilization, There is no difference between the . 
one and the other, except that the Chineſe characters are multiplied . 
to ſuch exceſs, that a whole life-time is not enough to learn them, . 
Dr. Robertſon, far from, denying, like Mr. de Paw, the ſecular 
wheels of the Mexicans, confeſſes their method of computing time, 
and ſays, that their having obſerved, that in oightegn months, of 
twenty days each, the courſe of the ſun was not completed, they added 
the five days Nemontemi. This near approach to philoſophical accu- 
« racy is a remarkable proof that the Mexicans had beſtowed ſome 
attention upon enquiries and ſpeculations to which men in their rude 
« ſtate never turn their thoughts ().“ What would he have ſaid had 
he known, as appears from the chronology of the Mexicans, that they 
not only 'counted three hundred ſixty- five days to the year, but alſo 
knew of the exceſs of about fix hours in the ſolar over the civil year, 
and remedied the difference between them by means of thirteen inter- 


calary . which they added to their century of fifty- two years. 


(50 Hiſt, of l ws vii. 
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| On the Arts of the Mexicans. 


MR. de Paw, after having given a contemptuous deſcription of Peru, 
and the barbarity of its inhabitants, ſpeaks of Mexico, of which ſtate, 
he ſays, there are as many. falſities and miracles related as of Peru; but 
it is certain, he adds, that thoſe two nations were upon an equality ; 
whether we conſider their government, their arts, or their inſtruments. 
Agriculture was abandoned by them, and their architecture moſt 

wretched : their paintings were coarſe, and their arts very imperfect ; 
their fortifications, their palaces, and their temples, are mere fictions 
of the Spaniards. If the Mexicans, he ſays, had had fortifications, 
they wo uld have ſheltered themſelves from the muſketry, and . thoſe 
fix poor pieces of cannon, which Cortes carried with him, would 
not have overthrown in a moment ſo many baſtions and entrench- 
ments. Nhe walls of their buildings. were only great ſtones, laid 
looſely, one u pon another. The boaſted palace, where the kings of 
Mexico reſided, was a mere hut; on which account, F. Cortes, find- 
ing no ſuitable habitation in all the capital of that ſtate, was obliged 
to erect a palace for himſelf in haſte, which ſtill exiſts. It is not eaſy 
to enumerate the abſurdities thrown out by M. de Paw on this ſubject: 
omitting, however, what belongs to Peru, we ſhall examine what he 
has written againſt the arts of the Mexicans. 

Of their agriculture we have {| poken in other places, where we have 
ſhewn, that the Mexicans not only cultivated moſt diligently all the 
lands of their empire, but likewiſe by wonderful exertions of induſtry, 
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created to themſelves new territory. for cultivation, by forming thoſe 


floating fields and gardens on the water, which have been ſo highly ce- 
lebrated by all the Spaniards and foreigners, and are (till the admiration 


of all who fait upon thoſe lakes. We have demonſtrated that nat only 


all the plants which were neeeſſary for food, for clothing and medi- 
cine, but likewiſe the flowers and other vegetables which contributed 
folely to. luxury and pleaſure; were all moſt plenteouſly cultivated 


dy denn Cortes, 1 in. his letters to. Charles V. and Bernal Diaz, ſpeak_ 
with. © 
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DISSERT: with aſtoniſhment of the famous gardens of Iztapalapan and Huax- 
. tepec, which they ſaw; and they are alſo mentioned by Hernandez, in 


j 


— 
— — 


his Natural Hiſtory, who ſaw theſe gardens forty years after. Cortes, 
in a letter to Charles V. of the zoth of October, 1 520, ſpeaks thus: 
„ The multitude of inhabitants in thoſe countries is ſo great, that there 
is not a foot of land left uncultivated.” It is being very obſtinate 
to refuſe faith to the unanimous teſtimony of the Spaniſh authors. 

We have ſet forth, on the ſupport of the ſame teſtimony, the 
great {kill of the Mexicans in bringing up anirals, in which kind of 
magnificence Montezuma ſurpaſſed all the kings of the world. The 
Mexicans could not have bred up ſuch an infinite variety of quadru- 
peds, reptiles, and birds, without having great knowledge of their na- 
tures, their inſtinct, their habits of life, &c. 

Their architecture is not to be compared with that of the Euro- 


peans, but it was certainly greatly ſuperior to that of moſt of the peo- 
ple of Aſia and Africa. Who would form a compariſon between the 
-houſes, palaces, temples, Haſtions, aqueducts, and roads of the ancient 


Mexicans, with the miſerable huts of the Tartars, Siberigns, Arabs, 
and other wretched nations, which live between the Cape de Verd, 


and the Cape of Good Hope; or the buildings of Ethiopia, of a great 
part of India, and the Aſiatic and African iſles, except thoſe of Japan? 


M. de Paw ſays, the boaſted palace of Montezuma was nothing elſe 
than a mere hut. But Cortes, Diaz, and the anonymous conqueror, who 
ſawy this palace ſo often, affirm the direct contrary. He had, ſays Cor- 
tes, talking of Montezuma, © in this city of Mexico, ſuch houſes for 


* his habitation, ſo deſerving of admiration, that I cannot ſufficiently 


«© expreſs their grandeur and excellence; I ſhall therefore only ſay, that 
< there are none equal to them in Spain.” Thus writes this conqueror 
to his king, without fear of being contradicted by his officers or ſoldiers, | 
who had alſo themſelves viewed the palaces of Mexico. The anony- 
mous conqueror, in his curious and faithful relation, ſpeaking of the 
buildings of Mexico, writes thus: There were beautiful houſes be- 
4 Jonging to the nobles, ſo grand and numerous in their apartments, 
« with ſuch admirable gardens to them, that the fight of them filled us 


s yith aſtoniſhment and delight. I entered from curioſity four times 


« into a palace belonging to Montezuma, and having pervaded it until 
« ] was 
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P was weary, I came away at laſt without having ſeen it all. Around DIS re 
ea large court they uſed to build ſumptuous halls and chambers; but — . 


* there was one above all ſo large that it was capable of containing up- 
* wards of three thouſand perſons without the leaſt inconvenience : it 
« was/ſuch, that in the gallery of it alone a little ſquare was formed, 
* where thirty men on horſe-back might exerciſe.” It is certain from 
the affirmation of all the hiſtorians of Mexico, that the army under 
Cortes, conſiſting of fix thouſand four hundred men and upwards, in- 
cluding the allies, were all lodged in the palace formerly poſſeſſed by 
king Axajacatl ; and there remained ſtill ſufficient lodging for Monte- 
Zuma aid his attendants, beſides the magazine of the treaſures. of king 
Axajacatl. The fame hiſtorians atteſt the moſt beautiful diſpoſition of 
the palace of birds; and Cortes adds, that in the apartments belonging 


to it two princes might-have been lodged with all their ſuit, and mi- 
nutely deſeribes its porticos, lodges, and gardens. He ſays alſo to 
Charles V. that he lodged in the palace of Nezahalpilli, at Tezcuco, 
with {ix hundred Spaniards, and forty horſes, and that it was ſo large 


it could eaſily have lodged fix hundred more. He ſpeaks in a ſimilar 
manner of the palaces of Iztapalapan, and other cities, praiſing their 
ſtructure, their beauty, and — Such were the Bure of the. 


kings and chiefs of Mexico. 
M. de Paw ſays, that Cortes made a palath be eee in haſte "R 


his own habitation, becauſe he could not find any one in all that capi- 


tal ſufficiently commodious ; but M. de Paw is in a great miſtake, or ra- 
ther he aſſerts without truth, and condemns without reaſon. It is 
true that Cortes, during the ſiege of Mexico, burnt and demoliſhed: 
the greater part of that great city, as he himſelf relates; and for that 


end he had demanded and obtained from his allies ſome thouſands of 
country people, who had no other employment. than to pull down and 
deftroy the houſes and buildings as the Spaniards advanced into the 


city, that there might not remain behind them any houſe from which 
the Mexicans could annoy them. It is therefore not very wonderful 


that Cortes did not find a convenient habitation for himſelf i in 4 city 


which he had himſelf deſtroyed ; but the ruin of it was not ſo ge- 


neral, but that there remained a conſiderable number of houſes in the 


diviſion of Tlatelolco, where the Spaniards might have lodged con- 
83 D d d veniently, 
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veniently, with a good number of allies. ** Since it has pleaſed our 
Lord,” fays Cortes in his laſt letter to Charles the V. that this great 
city of Tlatelolco ſhould be conquered, 1 have not thought proper 
ce to reſide in it on account of many inconveniences ; I have therefore: 
e gone, with all my people, to ſtay at Cuyoacan,” Had what M. de 
Paw fays been true, it would have been ſufficient for Cortes to have 
ſaid that he did not remain in Mexico becauſe there were no hoyſes 
left fit to be inhabited. The palace of Cortes was erected in the ſame 
place where formerly that of Montezuma ſtood. If Cortes had not 
ruined this palace, he might have lodged conveniently in it, as that 
monarch had done, with all his court. It is falſe that the palace e- 
rected for Cortes is ſtill in exiſtence; it was burnt in the time of a 
popular fedition, in 1692. But it is ſtill falſer that the walls of the 
Mexican houſes were only looſe ſtones laid one upon another without 
any cement, as the contrary is proved by the teſtimony of all hiſtorians, 
and by the remains of aneient buildings, of which we ſhall ſpeak in 
their place. From hence it appears, that the whole paige above cited 
from M. de Paw, is idle and fictitious. 

M. de Paw, not contented with annihilating the houſes of the Mexi- 
cans, engages alſo with their temples ; and in anger againſt Solis, 
becauſe he affirms that the temples of Mexico were not leſs than two 
thouſand in number, including large and ſmall, writes thus, There 
% never has been ſo great a collection of houſes in any city from Pe- 
« kin. to Rome, on which account Gomara, leſs raſh or more diſ- 
«« cerning than Solis, ſays, that computing ſeven chapels, there were not 


„ more than eight places deſtined for the repoſitories of the idols of 


Mexico.“ In order to ſhew the unfaithfulneſs of M. de Paw in cit- 
ing authors, we ſhall inſert the paſſage from Gomara to. which he al- 
ludes. There were,” fays Gomara, in chapter eighty of his. 
Chronicle of New Spain, many temples in the city of Mexico, 
« ſcattered through the different diſtricts, that had their towers, in. 
« which were the chapels and altars for the repoſitories of the idols 
They had almoſt all the fame form, ſo that what we ſhall fay of the 
principal temple will ſuffice to explain all. the others. And after 
making a minute deſcription of that great temple, of which he boaſts. 


the ys largeneſs, and beauty, he adds, © Beſides thoſe towers, 


« which. 
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* which were formed with their chapels above the pyramid, there were — 
* more than forty other towers, great and ſmall, in other ſmaller . 


Teocalli (i), which were within the incloſure of that principal tem- 


* ple, all of which were the ſame in form . . . There were other Teo- - 


* calli or Cues in other places of the . . All thoſe temples had 
*© houſes belonging to them, their prieſts, and their -gods, 0 
« with every thing neceſſary for their worſhip and ſervice.” 80 
that Gomara, who, according to M. de Paw, does not enumerate in 
Mexico more than cight places deſtined for the repoſitories of the idols, 
including ſeven chapels, reckons clearly more than forty temples, withig 
the incloſure of the principal temple, beſides many. others ſcattered 
| through the other diſtricts of the city. Can we give any faith to M. 
de Paw after fo manifeſt a falſification 3 

It is true that Solis was inconſiderate in aſſerting that number of tem- 
ples for a certainty which the firſt hiſtorians mentioned only from con- 
jecture. But M. de Paw ſhews himſelf not very diſcerning in including g 
amongſt the public buildings thoſe chapels alſo which the 8 paniards 
call temples. Of theſe the quantity was innumerable ; all thoſe who 
faw that country before the conqueſt teſtify unanimouſly, that not 
only in the inhabited places, but on the roads and mountains they 
faw ſuch kinds of buildings, which, although ſmall and totally 
different from our churches, were yet called temples, becauſe they 
were conſecrated to the worſhip of the idols. From the letters of 
Cortes, as well as from the hiſtory of Diaz, we know. that the con- 
querors hardly went a ſtep in their, expeditions without meeting with 
ſome, temple or chapel. Cortes ſays he numbered more than four 
hundred temples in the city of Cholula alone. But there was a great 
_ difference in the ſize of the temples. Some were nothing elſe than 
ſmall terrafles of little height, upon which was a little chapel for the 


he | peaks of the greater temple of Mexico, declares to the emperor, 
that it is difficult to deſcribe its parts, its grandeur, and the thin gs 
contained in it; that it was ſo large, that within the incloſure of that 
ſtrong wall which ſurrounded i it, a village of five hundred houſes might 


(i) Teocalli, the houſe of God, v was the name which the Mexicans gave to their temple. 
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tutelar idol. Others were of ſtupendous dimenſions. - Cortes, where 
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be contained. This and the other temples of Mexico, Tezcuco, Cho- 
lula, and other cities, are ſpoken of in the ſame ſtile by B. Diaz, the 
anonymous conqueror, Sahagun, and Tobar, who ſaw them, and the 
Mexican and Spanith hiſtorians, who wrote after them and inform- 
ed themſelves accurately on the ſubject. Hernandez deſcribed one 
by one, the ſeventy-eight parts of which the greater temple- was 
compoſed. Cortes adds, that among the high towers which adorned 
that great capital were forty, fo elevated that the ſmalleſt of them was 
not inferior in height to the famous Giralda (t) of Seville. D. F. de 
A. Ixtlilaochitl makes mention -in his manuſerip ts of the tower of 
nine floors, that his famous anceſtor Nersbudfilb, errected to the 
Creator of heaven, which appears to have been that famous teraple of 
Tezcutzinco, ſo much extolled by Valades in his work. | 
All this cloud of witneſſes depoſe againſt M. de Paw. \ Notwith- 
ſtanding he cannot believe in that great multittide of temples in Mexi- 
co, becauſe he ſays Montezuma I. was he who gave the form of a 
city to that village: from the reign of this monarch until che arrival 
of the Spaniards, no more than forty-two years elapſed, which ſpace 
of time is not ſufficient to build two thouſand temples. | Theſe 13 
aſſertions, make, as is uſual with this author, as many e errors. I. It 
is falſe that Montezuma I. gave the form of a city to Alec, be- 
cauſe we know from hiſtory that that court had the form of a city 
from the time of Acamapitzin the firſt king. 2. It is falſe, beſides, 
that there intervened but forty- two years between the reign of Mon- 
tezuma and the arrival of the Spaniards. ' Montezuma began to reign, 
as we have ſhewn in Differtation ſecond, in the year 1436, and died i in 
1465, and the Spaniards did” not come to Mexico before 1519. 
Therefore, from the beginning of that reign until the arrival of the 
Spaniards elapſed eighty- three years, and From the death of that king 
till then fifty- five. 3. M. de Paw diſcovers his total ignorance- of 
the ſtructure of the Mexican temples, nor does he know what mul- 
titude of workmen aſſembled for the conſtruction of the public edifices, 
and what expedition they made in building. In thoſe times a whole 
village has been raiſed, though compoſed of huts of wood, covered 


(#) The very lofty and famous ſteeple of the Dome of Seville. 
| Tn 
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or thatched with hay or ſtraw, and the new ſettlers have conducted . 
their families, their animals, and all their other property to it, in one 


ſingle night. 


As to their fortifications it is certain and indubitable, from the 
depoſitions made by Cortes and all thoſe: who ſaw the ancient cities of 
that empire, that the Mexicans, and all the other neighbouring nations 
living in ſocieties, raiſed walls, baſtions, paliſades, ditches, and intrench- 
ments for their defence. But without the atteſtations of thoſe eye- wit - 
neſſes, the ancient fortifications which ſtill exiſt in Quaubtocheo or Gua- 
atuſco, and near to Malcaxac, would be ſufficient to ſhew the error of M. 
de Paw. It is true that ſuch fortifications were not comparable to thoſe 
of the Europeans, becauſe neither was their military architecture per- 
fected, nor had they occaſion to cover themſelves from artillery, of 
which they had no experience or conception: but they gave plain proofs. 
of their induſtry in inventing many different kinds of expedients to defend 
themſelves from their native enemies. Whoever will read the unani- 


mous depoſition of the conquerors, will not entertain a doubt of the great 


difficulty they found in taking the ditches and intrenchments of the: 
Mexicans during the ſiege of that capital, although they had ſuch an ex- 
ceſſive number of troops of allies, and the advantages of fire arms, and 
the brigantines. The terrible defeat the Spaniards met with when 
they meant to have retired in ſecret from Mexico, will not ſuffer 
a doubt to remain concerning the fortifications of that capital. It was 
not ſurrounded by walls, becauſe its ſituation was rendered ſecure by 
ditches which interſected all the roads by which an enemy could ap- 
proach; but other cities which were not placed in fo advantageous a 
_ fituation, had: walls and other means of defence. Cortes hinvelf gives. 
an exact deſcription of the walls. of Quauquechollan, 

But it is not neceflary to conſume time in accumulating teſtinionics 
and other proofs of the architecture of the Mexicans, while they have: 
left, in the three roads which they formed upon the lake itſelf, and 


the very ancient aqueduct of C hapoltepec, an immortal monument af 


their induſtry. 
The fame authors who atteſt the architectural {ſkill of the Mei- 


cans, witneſs alſo the ingenuity. of their gold- ſmiths, their weavers, 


their gem-cutters, and their artificers of works of feathers. Many: 
| | Europeans; 
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Europeans who faw ſuch kind of works were aſtoniſhed at the abilities 
of the American artiſts, Their art in caſting metals was admired by 
the goldſmiths of Europe, as many European writers, then living, have 
ſaid; and amongſt others the hiſtorian Gomara, who had the works 
in his hands, and heard the opinion of the Sevillian gold-ſmiths con- 
cerning them, who deſpaired of ever being able to imitate them. 
When ſhall we find any one capable of making thoſe wonderful works 
already mentioned by us, in Book viii. Sect. 51. of this hiſtory, and atteſt- 
ed by many writers, namely that, ſor inſtance, of caſting a fiſh, which 
ſhould have its ſcales alternately, one of gold and the other of filver ? 
Cortes ſays, in his ſecond letter to Charles V. that the images made 
of gold and feathers were ſo well wrought by the Mexicans that no 


workman of Europe could make any better; that in reſpec to jewels, | 


hc-could not comprehend by what inſtruments their works were made ſo 
perfect; and their feather-works could not be imitated neither by wax 
nor filk. In his third letter, where he ſpeaks of the plunder of Mexi- 
co, he ſays, that among the ſpoils of Mexico he found there certain 
wheels of gold, and feathers, and other labours of the ſame matter, fo 
wonderfully executed, that being incapable to convey a juſt idea of them 
in writing, he ſent them to his majeſty that he might be aſſured hy his 


own fight of their excellence and perfection. We are certain that 


Cortes would not have ſpoke in that manner to his king of thoſe works, 
which he ſent him in order that he might view them, if they had not 
been ſuch as he repreſented. Bernal Diaz, the anonymous conqueror, 
Gomara, Hernandez, and Acoſta, and all thoſe authors who ſaw ms | 
of them in the ſame Manner. 

Dr. Robertſon (/) acknowledges the — of the ancient 
Spaniſh hiſtorians, and believes that they had no intention to deceive 
us ; but he affirms that they were all induced to exaggerate from the 
illufion of their ſenſes produced by the warmth of their imagination. 
Such a ſolution might be made uſe of to deny faith to all human 
hiſtorians. All therefore muſt have been deceived, without excepting 
even the celebrated Acoſta, or the learned Hernandez, the gold-ſmiths 
of Seville, king Philip II. or Pope Sextus V. who were all admirers, 


(7) Hiſtory of America, book vii, 
and 


HISTORT OF MEXICO: 
and praiſed thoſe Mexican labours (n) their imaginations were all 
heated, even thoſe who wrote ſome years after the diſcovery of Mexi- 
co! Robertſon the Scotſman, and de Paw the Pruſſian, after two cen- 
turies and a half have alone that temperance of imagination which is re- 
quired to form a juſt idea of things, perhaps, becauſe the cold of their 
climes has checked the heat of their imaginations. ** It is not from 
* thoſe deſcriptions,” adds Robertſon, * but from conſidering ſuch ſpe- 
© cimens of this art as are ſtill preſerved, that we muſt decide concern- 
* ing their degree of merit . . . Many of their ornaments in gold and 
* filver, as well as various utenſils employed in common life, are de- 
* poſited in the magnificent cabinet of natural and artificial produc- 
*© tions, lately opened, and I am informed, by perſons on whoſe judg- 
ment and taſte I can rely, that theſe boaſted efforts of their art are 
“ uncouth repreſentations of common objects, or very coarſe images 
* of the Hunan and ſome other forms, deſtitute of grace and pro- 
« priety.” And in a note he ſays, © in the armory of the royal palace 
of Madrid are ſhewn ſuits of armour, which are called Montezu- 
* ma's. They are compoſed of thin lackered copper-plates. In 
e the opinion of very intelligent judges they are evidently eaſtern. 


The forms of the filver ornaments upon them may be conſidered as | 
« a confirmation of this. They are infinitely fuperior in point of work 
* manſhip to any effort of American art. The only unqueſtionable- 


_ « ſpecimen of Mexican art that I know of in Great Britain, is a cup 
* very fine gold, which is ſaid to have belonged to Montezuma. 
« A man's head is repreſented on this cup. Onone fide the full face, 
* on another the profile, and on a third the back. parts of the head. 
The features are rude, but very tolerable, and certainly too rude 
« for Spaniſh workmanſhip. This cup was purchaſed by Edward 


« Earl of Oxford, while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz.” Thus far 
Robertſon, to whom we anſwer, firſt, That there is no reaſon” to be- 


lieve that thoſe rude works are really Mexican ; ſecondly, That neither 
do we know whether thoſe perſons in whoſe judgment he could confide, 

may be perſons fit to merit our faith: becauſe we have obſerved that 
Robertſon truſts frequently to the teſtimony of Gages, Corral, Ibagnez, 


(n) See our Seventh, book ſect. 51. 
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and other ſuch authors, who are entirely undeſerving of credit, 
Poſſibly thoſe perſons who gave their judgment of ſuch labours had 
their imaginations heated alſo ; as it is eaſier, according to the ſtate of 
of our degenerate nature, to feel the imagination heated againſt a na- 
tion than in favour of it. Thirdly, It is more probable that thoſe 
arms of copper, believed by intelligent judges to be certianly orien- 
tal, are really Mexican, becauſe we are certain, from the teſtimony of 
all the writers of Mexico, that thoſe nations uſed ſuch plates of cop- 
per in war, and that they covered their breaſts, their arms, and thighs 
with them, to defend themſelves from arrows; whereas we do 
not know that ſuch were ever in uſe among the inhabitants of the 
Philippine iſles (z), or among any other people who had commerce 
with them. The dragons repreſented 1 in thoſe arms, inſtead of con- 
firming,' as Robertſon thinks, the opinion of thoſe who think them 
oriental, rather ſtrengthen our opinion, becauſe there never was any 
nation in the world which uſed the images of terrible animals on 
their arms ſo much as the Mexicans. Nor is it matter of wonder 
that they had an idea of dragons while they had ideas of griffins, 
as Gomara atteſts (o), Fifthly, That although the images formed 
in theſe works of gold and ſilver are rude, they might ſtill be ex- 
cellent, wonderful, and inimitable ; becauſe in thoſe works two diſ- 
tin& points ought to be conſidered; that of the deſign, and that of 
the caſting ; ſo that the fiſh, of which we have made mention above, 
might be ill formed as to figure, and yet wonderful and ſurpriſing in that 
alternation in the ſcales of gold and filver, done by caſt work. Sixth- 
ly and laſtly, The judgment of ſome perſons entirely unknown upon 
thoſe few doubtful works which are in the royal cabinet of Madrid, 
ſhould not avail againſt the unanimous depoſitions of all ancient wri- 
ters, who certainly ſaw innumerable labours of this kind which were 
really Mexican. 
From what we have ſaid, it is manifeſt that M. de Paw has done 
the greateſt injuſtice to the Mexicans, in believing them inferior in in- 
duſtry and ſagacity to the rudeſt people of the old continent. Acoſta, 


( Dr. Robertſon ſays, that the Spaniards had thoſe arms poſſibly from the Philippine 


iſles, 
(2) Chronicle of New Spain, chap, xxi. 


where 
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when he treats of the induſtry of the Peruvians ſpeaks thus: 4 If thoſe . 
men are beaſts, let who will judge; ſince I am certain, that in tat 
* to which they apply themſelves, they excel us.” This ingeni- 
-ous confeſſion of a European of ſo much criticiſm, ſo much experi- 
ence; and ſo much impartiality, is certainly of more weight than the 
airy ſpeculations of any Pruſſian philoſopher, or all the reaſoning of a 
Scottiſn hiſtorian; the one and the other ill informed in the affairs of 
America, or prejudiced againſt it. But although we ſhould grant to 
M. de Paw, that the induſtry of the Americans in the arts is inferior 
to that of other people in the world, he can infer nothing from 
them againſt the talents of the Americans, or the clime of America; 
as it is certain and indubitable, that the invention and progreſs of arts 
are generally more owing to chance, avarice, and neceſſity, than genius. 
The men the moſt induſtrious are not always the moſt ingenious in 
arts, but often the moſt neceſſitous, or eager for gold, are ſo. The 
barrenneſs of the earth, ſays Monteſquieu, makes men induſtrious (P). 
It is neceflary that they procure to themſelves that which the earth does 
not yield them. The fertility' of a country from the facility with 
which he is ſupported, begets indolence in man. Neceſſity, ſays 
;Robertſon, '** is the ſpur and guide of the human race to inventions.” 
The Chineſe certainly would never have been fo induſtrious, if the ex- 
ceſſive populouſneſs of their country had not rendered their ſupport 
difficult; nor would Europe have made ſuch progreſs in the arts, if 
artiſts had not been, encouraged by rewards, and the, hopes of acquiring 
fortune. Nevertheleſs, .zhe Mexicans could boaſt of many inventions 
worthy, of immortalizing their name, ſuch as, beſides thoſe of caſting 
metals and moſaic! works of feathers. and ffiells, the art of making pa- 
per (q) ; thoſe of dying with indelible colours, ſpinning and weav- 
ing the fineſt hair of the rabhets and hares; making razors of Itztli (7) ; 
breeding ſo induſtriouſly the cochineal to make ule of its colours; 
making cement for the Fe of theit houſes) and Kin others 
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"i 70 Esprit des Loix, liv. 2 xviii, . 1 
(% The invention of paper is certataly more ancient in America than in : Egypt, from : 
whence it was communicated to Europe; it is true, that the paper of the Mexicans was not ; 
com parable to. the paner of the Europeans; ; but! it ought 10 to be err ves. that the former did not | 
N Fae theirs-ſor writing bat painting. Ws | 
(r) See Book VII. ſect. 56, of this hiſtory, reſpeding that art, 
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the Antilles uſed to do. This art alone, of which Oviedo (7), Gomara, 
and other authors make mention, would be ſufficient to refute the 
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not leſs valuable, as may be known from the works of the hiſtorians 
of Mexico. But where is the wonder that ſuch inventions were found 
among thoſe civilized nations, while, amongſt other people of America, 
' leſs poliſhed, arts of the moſt ſingular nature have been diſcovered ? 
What art more wonderful, for example, than that of taming ſea-fiſh, 
and employing them to chace other larger fiſh, as the inhabitants of 


charge of want of induſtry among the Americans. 


TEE 
_ Of the Languages of the Americans. 
« THE languages of America, ſays M. de Paw, are fo limited, and 


4 ſo ſcarce of words, that it is impoſſible to expreſs any metaphyſical 


« jdea in them, In no one of thoſe languages can they count above 
« the number three (7). It is impoſſible to tranſlate a book either in- 
* to the languages of the Algonquines, or Paragueſe, or even into 
«thoſe of Mexico or Peru, on account of their not having ſufficient 
e plenty of proper terms to expreſs general ideas.” Whoever reads | 
thoſe dogmatical deciſions of M. de Paw, will be perfuaded, undoubt- 

edly, that he determines after having travelled through all America, 


after having had commerce with all thoſe nations, and after having exa- 
mined all their languages? But it is not ſo. M. de Paw, without 


moving from his cloſet at Berlin, knows the things of America better 
than the Americans themſelves, and in the knowledge of their different 


languages even excels thoſe who ſpeak them. We have learned the 


Mexican, and have heard it hes by the Mexicans for many years ; 


(s) Oviedo Stor. Gener, e Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 10. Sommario della Stor. &c. cap. 8. ' Go- 
mara Storia Gener. cap. 20. The ſpecies of fiſh which the Indians trained to chace large 
fiſh, as they train hawks in Europe, to chace other birds was rather ſmall, called by them 
Guaican, and by the Spaniards Reverſo, Oviedo explains. the manner in which they made 
uſe of the fiſh to chace others. 

(i) In the ſame ſection i. of the 5th part of the 1 Philoſophiques, f in which he 


affirms, that no language of America had terms to count more than three, he ſays the Mexi- 


cans could conut as high as ten, 


but 
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but never knew that it was deficient in numerical terms, and n Dr. 
ſignifying univerſal ideas, until M. de Paw gave us that information. 


We know that the Mexicans gave the name of Centzontli (four hun- 
dred), or rather that of Centzontlatale (he who has four hundred words), 


to that bird which is ſo renowned for its ſweetneſs and matchleſs va- 


riety of ſong. We know belides that the Mexicans-anciently counted 


by Xiguipilli, and the nuts of the cacao, in their commeree, and in 


numbering their troops of war; that Xqiuipilli was eight thouſand ; ſo 
that when they ſaid that an army conſiſted of forty thouſand, they ex- 


prefled that it had five Xiguipilli. We know laſtly, that the Mexicans 


had numeral words to expreſs as many thouſands, or millions, as they 


pleaſed ; but M. de Paw knows the direct contrary; and there is not a 


doubt but he knows better than us; becauſe we had the misfortune to 
be born under a clime leſs favourable to the operations of the intellect. 


Nevertheleſs, we ſhall ſubjoin, to ſatisfy the curioſity. of our readers, 
the ſeries of numerical terms which the Mexicans have always em- 
* Wh” It will PIO Mn that thoſe who 1 not, according. 


to- 


— Es Numeral Terms of the Mexican Language. | 


Ome ' 2. | Mocuilli 8.  Chicuei Chat 15. 5 
jei 3. Chicuace 6. Chiuenahuĩi . r 22 


With theſe 1 terms differently combiued together with theſe three following, | 
Pobralli or Poalli.20, Txontli 400, and Xiquipilli 8000, they expreſs any quantity, thus : 


20 4 Nauhpoalli 4 8 
| r N * f 5 100 
Epoalli _ 60 | Chicuacempoallio | 120, l 
- Matlacpoalli ten times 0 „ Lids: e | „ « (4 ($45 
Caxtolpoalli fifteen times. 20 1 181 300 
Thus they proceed until chey come to 400. ü | : 
Centzontli TRE er biel 400 | Nachtzontli 1605 
Ontzontli - | [3 800 cane 3 2000 
nan... : -: - 1200 | Chicuacentzontli 2400, &c. 
Matlaczontli ten times 400 1 * | . 
Caltoltzontli fifrcen times 400 | f 8 
Thus they go on to 8000. EY | = 
Ce- xiquipilli gcoo | Nauhziquipilli 32, oo 
Ouxiquipiſi 16000 | Macuilxiquipilli 40,000 
Exiquipilli le a 24000 Chicuacenxiquipilli 48,000, &c. 
Matlacziquipilli ten times $000 - | 80,000 
Caxtolxiquipilli fifteen times 8000 3 5 1 
Cempoalxiquipilli twenty times 8000 5 165,000 


E e e 2 Ompoal - 
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to M. de Paw, numeral words to count above three, had, in ſpite 
. of his. ignorance, words to count to at leaſt, forty-eight millions. In 
like. manner, we could expoſe t the error of M. Condamine and M. de 
Paw, in many other languages of America, and even in thoſe. which, 
are reckoned. the moſt barbarous ;, as; there are in Italy at prefent, per- 
ſons; acquainted with, the ne world, and. capable of giving an ac- 
count of, more than ſixty American languages. Among the materials 
we collected for this work, we have the numeral words of the Araucan 
language, which although it is a more waghke than civilized nation; 
has words to expreſs millions.. 

M. de Paw: is not leſs wrong in affirming, that the N of Ame. 
rica-are ſo poor, that they cannot expreſs a metaphyſical :idea;;. which 
opinion M. de Paw has learned of M. Condamine. Time, ſays this 
philoſopher, treating of the languages of America, duration, ſpace, 
being, ſubſtance, matter, body, all theſe words, and many others, 


have no equivalents to them in their languages; and not only the; 


names af metaphyſical beings, but alſo thaſe of matal beings cannot 
be expreſſed, unleſs imperfectly and by long circumlocutions. But 
M. Condamine knew as much of the language of America as M. de 
Paw; and he certainly gained his information from ſome ignorant 
perſon, which is a uſual caſe with travellers. We are perfectly fare 
that many American languages have not that poverty Mr. Condamine 
aſcribes to them; but without attending to that we ſhall examine the 
ſtate of the Mexican. 
1 t is very true, that the Mexicans had no words to expreſs fack« con- 
ceptions, as matter, ſubſtance, accident, and the like; but it is equal. 
ly ſo, that no language of Aſia, or Europe, had ſuch words before the 
Greeks began to refine and abſtract their ideas, and to create new terms 
to expreſs them. The great Cicero, who knew the Latin language ſo 
well, and flouriſhed in thoſe times when it was at its en perfeo- 


Ompoalxiquipilli forty times 8coo | | ; 320,000, Gee. 
Centzonxiquipilli four hundred times 8000 BE 6 | 3,200,000 
Ontzonxiquipilli eight hundred times g 1 6,400,000 
Matlactzonxiquipilli four thouſand times 8000' 32,000,000 
Caltoltzonxiquipilli fix thouſand times 8000  _ . 48,000,000, &. 


We mentioned that they had words to count as far as fory-eigh millions at leaſt, but thoſe * 


| * are ſufficient to confute M. de Paw. 


tion, 
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tion, although he eſteemed it more copious than the Greek, is often 
at the greateſt dithculty in his philoſophical works, to find words cor- 
reſponding to the metaphyſical ideas of the Greeks. How often was 
he conſtrained to create new terms equivalent in ſome manner to thoſe 
of the Greek, becauſe he could not find any ſuch in uſe among the 
Romans; but even at this day, after that language has been enriched 
by Cicero, and other learned Romans, who, after his example, ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy, many terms are wanting to 
expreſs metaphyſical notions, unleſs recourſe i ts had to the barbarous 
Latin of the ſchools. None of thoſe languages which are ſpoken by 
the philoſophers of Europe, had” words ſignifying matter, ſubſtance, 
accident, and other ſimilar ideas; and therefore it was neeeſſary that 
philoſophers ſhould adopt the words of the Latin, or the Greek. The 


ancient Mexicans, becauſe they had no concern with the ſtudy of me 


taphyfics, are very excuſable for not having invented words to expreſs 
thoſe ideas; their language, however, is not wanting in terms fignify-- 
ing metaphyſical and moral things, as Condamine affirms thoſe of 
South America to be; we, on the contrary, affirm, that it is not eaſy 
to find a language more fit to treat on metaphyſical ſubjects than the 
Mexican; as it would be difficult to find another which abounds ſo 
much as it in abſtract terms; for there are few verbs i in it from which 
are not formed verbals correſ ponding with thoſe in i2 of the Romans; 
and but few ſubſtantive or adjective nouns from which are not form- 

ed ahſtracts expreſſing the being, or as they fay in the ſchools, the 


quiddity of things : equivalents to which we cannot find in the He- 


brew, in the Greek, in the Latin, in the French, in the Italian, in 
the Engliſh, in the Spaniſh, or Portugueſe ; of which languages, we 
preſume, at leaſt, to have ſufficient knowledge, to make a compa- 
zifon. In order to give ſome ſpecimen of this language to the curious 
among our readers, we ſubjoin ſame words fignifying metaphyſical and 
moral ideas , which are underſtood by the rudeſt Indians (x). 


(#) Specimen of words in the Mexican lan guage Kgaltying moral and metaphy ca] con- 
ceptians... 
Tlamantli ; | King | Nejolnonotzaliatli Reflexion 
Jeliztli Eſſence | Tlachtopaittaliztli Foreſight 
alloti Goodneſs | Nejoltzotzonaliztli Doubt 
Neltiliztli Truth Tlalnamiquiliztli — 
| ett». 
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The exceſſive abundance of words of this nature has been the rea- 
ſon that the deepeſt myſteries of religion have been explained in the 
Mexican language without great difficulty, and that ſome books of 


the Holy Writings have been tranſlated into it ; among which are thoſe 
of the Proverbs of Solomon, and the Apoſtles ; which like thoſe of 


Thomas Kempis, and.others, tranſlated into Mexican, could not have 


been done into thoſe languages which are wanting in terms of meta- 


phyſical and moral ideas. The books publiſhed in Mexico on religion 


are ſo numerous, that of them alone might be formed a large library. 


what we have advanced. 
What we have ſaid of the Mexicans, we may, in great part, affirm 
alſo.of the ather languages ſpoken in the dominions of Mexico ; as 
there are Dictionaries and Grammars of them, as well as of 'the £ 
Mexican, and treatiſes in religion have been publiſhed in them all. 


* 


To this Diſſertation we ſhall add a ſhort catalogue of the principal 
Mexican authors, in gratitude to their labours, as well as to illuſtrate. 


Ceitizen Unity | Tlalcahualitzli F orgetfulneſs 
Ometiliztli Binĩty Tlazotlaliztli Love 
Jeitiliztli Trigity, c.] Tlacocoliztli . Hatred 
Teotl God ] Tlamauhtiliztli Fear 
Teojotl : Divinity Netemachiliztli Hope 
Tloque } He who has every thing | Necocoliztli Pain 

Nahuaque J within himſelf. . | Nejoltequipacholiztli Repentance 
Ipalnemoani Him by whom we live { Ellebutlizth Deſire 
Amaoicacaconi- Incomprehenſfible Qualtihuani Virt 
Cemicacjeni Eternal Jectihuani alan 
Cenmancanjelitzli Eternity |] Aquallotl Malice 
Cahuitl Time Tolckicahualiztli Strength 
Cenjocojani Creator of all Tlaixjejecoliztli Temperance 
Cenhuelitioi Omnipotent {| Jollomachiliztli Phudence- * 

Cenhueliciliztli Omnipotence Tlamelahuacachicahualiztli Juſtice 
Tlacatl Perſon ] Jolhuecilizth Magnanimity 
Tlacajatl Perſonality Tlapaccaihijohuiliztli Patience 
Tajorl Fatherhood f Tlanemadiiliztl Liberality 
Nanjotl Motherhood | Paccanemiliztli Gentleneſs 
Tlalticyaftlacajorl Humanity Tlatlacajotl Benign'ty. 
Tejolia Soul Necnomatiliztli Humility 
Terxtlamatia Mind Tlazocamatiliztli Gratitude 
Tlamatilizth Wiſdom Nepohualizili Pride 
Ixtlamachiliztli Reaſon Teojehuacatiliztli Avarice 
Ixaxiliztli Comprehenſion Nexicolitli | Envy 

 Thaixtmarilizii Knowledge Tlatzihwiliztli . - Sloth 
'Tlanemiliztli Thought | 


Thaſs 
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- Thoſe Europeans who have learned the Mexican tongue give it the m— 
higheſt praiſes, and equal it to the Latin; ſome to the Greek, as we 


have already obſerved. Boturini affirms, that in urbanity, politeneſs, 
and ſublimity of expreſſions, no- language- can be compared with the 
Mexican. This author was not a Spaniard,. but Milaneſe, learned and 
critical. He knew at leaſt the Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, 
and of the Mexican ſo much as to be able to make. the comparative 
judgment. Let M. de Paw, therefore, obſerve his error, and learn 
not to decide on matters of which he is ignorant. 

Among the proofs on which count de Buffon would: reſt his ſyſtem 
of the recent organization of the matter of the new world, he ſays, that 
the organs of the Americans were rude, and their language barbarous. 
« Obſerve,” he adds the liſt of their animals, their names are ſo difficult 
** ta be pronounced, it is wonderful that, any European ever took. the- 


% trouble of writing them; but we do not ſo much wonder at their 


taking the trouble of writing them as at their negligence in. copying 
them. Among all the European authors who have written the natural 
and civil hiſtory of Mexico, in Europe, we meet with no one who has- 
not ſo much altered the names of perſons, animals, and cities, that. ĩt is 


impoſſible to gueſs at what they mean. The hiſtory of the animals of 
Mexico paſſed from the hands of Hernandez to N. A. Recchi, who 


knew nothing of the Mexican; from Recchi, to the Lincean academi- 
cians at Rome, who have publiſhed it with notes and diſſertations; 
and count. de Buffon made uſe of this edition. Among the hands of 


ſo many Europeans ignorant of the Mexican language, the names of 


the animals could not at leaſt eſcape alteration. To ſhew the altera- 
tions which they have ſuffered in the hands of count de Buffon, it will 


be ſufficient to compare the Mexican names in the hiſtory of that 


philoſopher, with thoſe of the Roman edition of Hernandez. It is 
eertain, that the difficulty which we find to pronounce a language to 
which we are not. accuſtomed, and. particularly if the articulation of it 
is different from that. of our own, is no proof that it is barbarous. 

The fame difficulty which count de Buffon finds to pronounce the 
Mexican names, would be felt by a Mexican who would pronounce: 
the French names. Thoſe. who are accuſtomed to the Spaniſh lan- 
Svage, find great difficulty to pronounce the German and Polich, 
and- 
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and eſteem them the moſt tough and harſh of all languages. The 


Mexican language has not been our mother tongue, nor did we 


learn it in infancy ; yet the Mexican names produced by count de Buf- 
fon as an argument of the barbarity of that tongue, appear to us be- 
yond compariſon more eaſy to be pronounced than many others taken 
from other European languages, which he adopts in his Natural 
Hiſtory (y) ; and, perhaps, will appear ſo to many Europeans who 
are not uſed to either of the languages; and there will not be wanting 
perſons who will wonder that count de Buffon has taken the trouble 


to write thoſe names which are capable of terrifying the moſt 
courageous readers. In ſhort, with reſpect to the American languages, 


he ought to repoſe in the judgment of thoſe Europeans who have 
known them, rather than in the opinion of thoſe who have not. 


. 
Of the Laws . the Mexicans. 


MR. de Paw, defirous of oppoſite that antiquity which Gemelli 
by miſtake, has attributed to the court of Mexico, alledges the anarchy 
of their government, and the ſcarcity of their laws ; and treating of the 
government of the Peruvians, ſays, that there cannot be laws in a 
ſtate of deſpotiſm ; and although they may have once been; it is impoſſible 
to make an analyſis of them, becauſe we do not know them; nor can 
we know them, becauſe they were never written,' and the memory of 
them neceſſarily terminated with the death of thoſe who. knew them. 

No body has made mention of the anarchy of the kingdom of Mexi- 
co till M. de Paw came to the world, whoſe brain ſeems to have a 
particular organization to underſtand things in a manner contrary to all 
other men. No perſon is ſo ignorant of the hiſtory of Mexico, as 
not to know that thoſe people were ſubjected to particular ny and 


(y) The reader will leafs to read and compare the following names which the count 5 
Buffon has adopted with thoſe which he has taken and altered from the Mexican language: 


Baurd manet-jes Miſzorzechovva | Niedzvviedz.- 
Brand hirts | | Stachel-ſchvvein Przavviaſha _ 
Chemik-ſkarzecſek. I Scebeuſchlafer | Meer-ſchvvein 
E diur e Sezutez, &c. 
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the whole ſtate to a chief who was king. of Mexico. All hiſtorians  DISSERT- 
record the great authority of that ſovereign, and the high reſpect his — 


vaſſals bore him: if this i is anarchy, then all the * of the world 
are ſurely anarchiſed. 

Deſpotiſm was not introduced into Mexico until the hiſt years of 
the monarchy : in prior times the kings had always reſpected the laws 
eſtabliſhed by their. anceſtors, and attended zealouſly to the obfervance 
of them. Even in the reign of Montezuma IJ. who was the only 
truly deſpotic king, the magiſtrates governed according to the laws, 
and Montezuma himſelf puniſhed tranſgreſſors ſeverely ; and abuſed 
his power only in ſs which ſerved to increaſe his wealth and his 
authority. 

Thoſe laws were never written, 505 thay were perpetuated ; in the 
memories of men, not only by tradition but alſo by paintings. No ſub- 


Jet was ignorant of them, becauſe fathers of families did not fail to in- 


ſtru& their children in them, that they might avoid tranſgreſſion, and 
eſcape puniſhment. The copies of the paintings of the laws were un- 


queſtionably infinite in number, becauſe, although they underwent a 


furious perſecution from the Spaniards, we have ſeen many of them. 
The underſtanding of thoſe paintings is not difficult to any perſon, who 


has a knowledge of the manner in which the Mexicans uſually repreſented * 


things, the characters which they made uſe of, and their language; but 
to M. de Paw they would be as unintelligible as thoſe of the Chineſe ex- 

preſſed in the proper characters of that nation. Beſides, after the con- 
queſt many intelligent Mexicans wrote in European characters the laws 
of Mexico, Acolhuacan; Tezcuco, Michuacan, &c.; amongſt others, 
D. F. de Alba Ixtlilxochitl, wrote in Spaniſh the eighty laws former- 
ly publiſhed by bis anceſtor king Nezahualcojotl, as we have already 
mentioned. The Spaniards afterwards inyeſtigated the laws of thoſe 
nations with more diligence than any other part of their hiſtory, be- 
cauſe the knowledge of them was eſſentially requiſite to the chriſtian, 
government civil and eccleſiaſtical ;. particularly in reſpect to mar- 
riages, the privileges of the nobility, the conditions of vaſſalage, and of 
ſlaves. They gained information from the mouths of the Indians who 


were the beſt inſtructed, and they ſtudied their ancient paintings. 
Beſides the firſt mmiſlionaries, who laboured ſucceſsfully i in this under- 
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taking, D. A. Zurita one of the principal judges of Mexico, learned 
on the fubject of the law, and acquainted with thoſe countries, made 
diligent enquiry, by order of the catholic king, into their government 
and compoſed that very uſeful work, which we have mentioned in our 
catalogue of writers of the'ancient hiſtory of Mexico. Thus the laws 
of the Mexicahs came to be known although they were never written, 

But what ſort of laws ? Many of them worthy,” ſays Acoſta, 
© of our admiration, | and according to which thoſe nations ſhould ſtill 
ebe governed in their Chriſtianity” :- The conſtitution of their ſtate, 
with ref; pect, to the ſucceſſion to. tlie crown, could not have been 


better framed, as by means of it theyi nt only avoided the inconveni- 


encies of hereditary ſucceſſion, but thoſe of election alſo. An indi- 


vidual of the royal family was always: choſen king, both to preſerve 


the dignity and ſplendour of the crown, and to hinder the throne 


from ever being occupied byi a man of low birth. As. a ſon did not 


ſucceed but a brother, there was no: danger of ſo high and important 


- a charge being expoſed to the indifcretion of a Ws ot the Rratagrms 


of an ambitious regent. 1 

If the brothers had ſucceeded a, to is order of their birth; 
the crown would neceſſarily have ſometimes fallen to a perſon unfit. to 
govern ; and it could have happened beſides, that the preſumptive . heir 
might plot againſt the life of the ſovereign. Both thoſe ineonveni- 
encies were obviated by the election. The electors choſe firſt among 
the brothers of the deceaſed kings; and on failure of brothers, among 


the ſons of former kings, the | fitteſt perſan for the command of 


the nation. If it had been in the power of the king to have named. 
the electors, he could have choſen: thoſe. who would: have been moſt 

favourable to his ' deſigns, and (procured their votes in favour of, that; 
brother who was moſt dear to him, or perhaps in favour of a ſon, 
without adhering to the fundamental laws of the ſtate; but it was 
otherwiſe, for the electors themſelves were elected by the body of the, 
nobility, which included the ſuffrages of the whole nation. If the 
office of the electors had been perpetual, they might, by an- Sa of 
their authority, have become the patrons of the monarchy; but as their 
electoral power finiſhed with the firſt election, and other new electors 
were choſen for: the next claction, it was not eaſy for ambition to uſurꝑ 
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authority. Laſtly, To avoid other inconveniences, the real electors were 
not more than four in number, men of the firſt nobility, of known pro- 
bity and prudence. It is true, that after all thoſe precautions, diſor- 
ders could not always be avoided: but what government 3 amon 305 men 
has not been expoſed to greater eyils? | f 
The Mexican nation was warlike, and required a chief who was in- 
tepid, and experienced in the art of war; What cuſtom, therefore, 


army and of not crowning him WhO had not; after bis election, taken 


himelf the victims which, according to their ſyſtem, gf)religion, were 


to be ſacrificed at the feſtival of his: coronation. 0 leb off 1} 


The ſpeed with. which the Mexicans threw off the Tepanecan yoke, | 


and the glory: they acquired by: their atms-irj-the.conqueſt of -Azcapo- 
zalcd, naturally excited the rivalſhip and jealouſy of their neighbours, 
and particularly the king of Acolhuacan, who had been, and was at 


that time, the greateſt king'of all that land: but the throne of Mexico 


being ſtill in a tottering condition, required a. fim prop to ſupport 
it. The king ef Acolhuacan, who had recently recovered; by the aid 


of the Mexicans, that crown which had) been uſurped, by the tyrant, 


Tezozomoee;' hid feaſon to apprehend ſome: powerful ſubject, following 
the ſteps of that tyrant, might excite a rebellion in his kingdom, and 
deprive him, like his father, of his crown and his life. The king of 
Tlacopan, who was bn a newly eſtabliſhed throne not very power- 
ful had ſtill more to fear. Each of thoſe: kings by himſelf was in 
no ſtate of ſecurity, and had reaſon to be difffdent of the other two.; but 
dy uniting together,” they could form an invincible power. They 
therefore made a triple alliance, which: rendered each of them ſecure 


with reſpect to the other two, and all three ſo. with regard. to their 


ſubjects. This was the alliance which fortified;the, thrones, of Acol- 


huican and Tacuba; and paved tlie wav for the conqueſts of che Mexi- 


cars ; an alliance ſo rm und well concerted, that it laſted until the 
arrival of the Spaniards,” This fingle political arrangement is ſuf- 
fie = to evince the diſcernment and:ſagacity.of thoſe nations. IT 

he fudicidt fornls of the Mexicans: and ''Tezcucany affors mzny 


ata Da Ihe Aicerſity df rank! inthe magiſtrates, 200 x 
Loy  Fff2 tributed 


could be more conducive to ſuch end, than that of not glefjng any one 
King who had not, by his merits, obtained the charge of general of the 
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* tributed to good order; their attendance in the tribunals, from the break 
ol day until the evening ſhortened the proceſs of cauſes, and prevented 
many clandeſtine practices which might have intereſted their de- 
cifions: The capital puniſhments preſcribed againſt prevaricators of 
Juſtice, the punctuality of their execution, and the vigilance of the 
ſovereigns, kept the magiſtrates in check; ſand that care which was 
J taken to ſupply them with every neceſſary at the expence of the king. 
' rendered afiy miſconduct in them inexcuſable. Thoſe aſſemblies which 
ö were held before the ſovereign every twenty days, and particularly that 
general aſſembly of the whole of the magiſtrates every eighty days, to ter- 
minate all cauſes then depending, beſides avoiding all the eyils occa- 
ſioned by the delay of juſtice, were productive of a communication 
between the magiſtrates of their different lights, made the king 
Z know thoſe whom he had conſtituted the delegates of his authority, 
| innocence had more reſources, and the form of judicature rendered 
f juſtice ſtill more reſpectable. That law which permitted an appeal 
1 | from the tribunal of the Tlacatecatl to that of the Cihuacoatl in cri- 
3 minal but not in civil cauſes, evinces that the Mexicans, reſpecting 
the laws of humanity, diſcerned, that there was more required to 
prove a man guilty of ſuch crimes than to declare him a debtor. In 
the trials of the Mexicans they admitted no other proof againſt 
the accuſed than that of witneſſes. They never made uſe of the 
torture to make the innocent declare themſelves guilty, nor thoſe 
barbarous proofs by duel, fire, boiling-water, and ſuch like, that were 
formerly ſo frequent in Europe, and which we now read of in hi- 
ftory with amazement and abhorrence. There will be no perſon 
„ho will not wonder,” ſays Monteſquieu, ſpeaking zn this ſub- 
ject, that our anceſtors made the fame, fortune, and property 
« of citizens depend on certain things which belonged leſs to law and 
* reafon than to chance, and that they ſhould have uſed conſtantly 
e thoſe proofs which were neither connected with innocence nor 
« ouilt: what we now fay of thoſe proofs poſterity will ſay of the 
torture, and will never ceaſe to wonder that ſuch a kind of proof 
% was generally in uſe, for ſo. many centuries, in the moſt enlighten- 
4+ ed part of the world.” An oath was of great weight in the trials 
| of the Mexicans, as we have already faid : becauſe, as they were con- 
| ; vinced 
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vinced of the terrible puniſhments inflicted by the gods on thoſe who DISSERT. 
perjured themſelves, they conceived no one would dare to offend C.,.y 


againſt them ; but we do not know that this kind of proof was permit- 
ted to the proſecutors againſt the accuſed, but only to the accuſed to 
clear himſelf from the crime imputed to him, 

The Mexicans puniſhed with ſeverity all the crimes which are par- 


ticularly repugnant to nature, or prejudicial to a ſtate, ſuch as high 


treaſon, murder, theft, adultery, inceſt, and other exceſſes of this 
kind ; facrilege, drunkenneſs, and lying. So far they conducted them- 
ſelves wiſely in puniſhing miſdeeds ; but they erred in the meaſure of 


the puniſhment, which in ſome caſes was exceſſive and cruel, We. 


do not attempt to palliate the failings of that nation, but neither can 


we avoid obſerving, that the moſt famous people of the old continent. 
have afforded ſuch examples of error and vice in their legiſlature, as. 
make the laws 'of the Mexicans appear comparatively more mild 
and conformable: to reaſon. *©* The celebrated laws of the Twelve 
Tables are full,” ſays Monteſquieu, of the moſt cruel ordina-. 
tions; attend to the puniſhment of fire, and other ſentences, . 


* which are always capital.” Yet this is that moſt famous com- 


pilation which. the Romans made from the beſt they found among 
the Greeks, If then the beſt laws of greatly poliſhed Greece were 
ſuch, what muſt thoſe have been which were not ſo good? What 
ſdrt of legiſlature muſt thoſe people have had whom they called 


barbarous ? What can be more inhuman and cruel than that.law of 


the Twelve Tables which permitted creditors to divide the body of a 


debtor who did not pay, and each creditor to take a portion. of in ſatis- 
faction of his debt? This law was not publiſhed in the rude be- 


ginning of that renowned city, but three hundred years after its 


foundation. What could be more iniquitous than that law of 


the famous legiſlator Lycurgus, which permitted theft to the Lacede- 
monians? The Mexicans puniſhed this pernicious crime, but not: 


capitally, except where the thief was unable to pay for the offence 
with his liberty or with his goods. But this law was not the ſame in 
caſes of robbery from the fields; becauſe, theſe lying more expoſed to 
be plundered, required to be more guarded by the laws : but this very 
law which preſcribed capital puniſhment againſt the perſon. who rob- 
: bed 
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bed a certain quantity of fruit or maize, permitted neceſſitous travel - 
lers to eat as much as was neceſſary to ſupply preſent want. How 
much more reaſonable and juſt was this law than that of the Twelve 
Tables, which condemned without diſtinction every perſon to be hang- 
ed who ſtole any thing from the field of another. 

Lying, that pernicious crime to ſociety, was left unpuniſhed in moſt 
countries of the old continent, but in. Japan was frequently puniſhed 
with death. The Mexicans kept at an equal diſtance from both ex- 
tremes. Their legiſlators, who diſcerned the genius and turn of the 
nation, perceived, that if they did not preſcribe a heavy pain, againſt 
lying and drunkenneſs, truth would be wanting at trials of Juſtice, 
and faith diſregarded in contracts. Experience has ſhewn how pre- 
N impunity in thoſe two crimes has been to thoſe nations. 

But in the midſt of their ſeverity the Mexicans were cautious not to 
involve the innocent in puniſhment with the guilty, Many laws of Eu- 
rope and Aſia preſcribed the fame puniſhmentagainſt,thoſe guilty of high 
treaſon, and their families. The Mexicans made the crime capital; they 
did not, however, deprive the relations of the traitor of life, but only 
of liberty ; and not all of them neither, but only thoſe, who, con- 
ſcious of the treaſon,” had not made a diſcovery, and thereby. made 
themſelves criminal. How much more hnmane is this than the law 
of Japan. Thoſe laws,” ſays Monteſqueu; © by which they puniſh 


«© a whole family for a ſingle crime, or a whole diſtri ; thoſe laws 


«* which do not diſcriminate the innocent where there are any guilty.” 
We do not know that the Mexicans preſcribed any puniſhment againſt 
thoſe who ſpoke ill of the government; it appears that they did not 
pay much regard to that liberty of ſpeech in the ſubjects, which is ſo 
much feared in other countries. | = 

Their laws concerning marriage were 8 more 1 
and becoming than thoſe of the Romans, the Greeks, the Perſians, 
the Egyptians, and other people of the old continent. The Tartars 
marry their daughters; the ancient Perſians and Aſſyrians took their 
mothers to wife; the Athenians and Egyptians their ſiſters. In 
Mexico every marriage was forbid between perſons connected in the 
firſt degree of conſanguinity or affinity, except thoſe between brothers 
and ſiſters in law, where the brother in dying left a fon. That. pro + 
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hibition ſhews, that the Mexicans judged more juſtly of matrimony D1S 
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than all the above mentioned nations. That exception demonſtrates — 


their humanity of ſentiments. If a widow married a ſecond time, ſhe 
had frequently the diſpleaſure of ſeeing her children little beloved by a 
father who did not give them birth: the new huſband little reſpected 
by his children, who conſidered him as a ſtranger ; and the children of 
each marriage as diſcordant among themſelves, as if they were born of 
different mothers. What better meaſure could thoſe nations have 
adopted, than that of marrying widows with their brothers-in-law. 


Many ancient nations of Europe, imitated by not. a few of the 


modern people of Aſia and Africa, bought their wives; and, on that. 
account, exerciſed over them an authority greater than the Author of na- 
ture has intended, and treated them more like ſlaves than companions. 
The Mexicans did not obtain their wives but by lawful and honour - 
able pretenſions ; and though they preſented gifts to the parents, thoſe 
were not given as a price for the daughter whom they courted, but 
merely a piece of civility to gain their good will, and diſpoſe the pa- 
rents to the contract. The Romans, although they did not ſcruple 
to lend their wives (z), had, notwithſtanding, a right by. law to takg 
away their lives whenever they found them out in adultery. This ini- 
quitous law, which made the huſband judge and executioner in his 
own cauſe, inſtead of hindering adulteries, increaſed. parricides. A- 
mong the Mexicans, that infamous commerce with wives was not per- 


mitted ; nor had they any authority over their lives. He who took 


away his wife's life, was, although he caught her in adultery, pu- 
niſhed with death. This, they ſaid, was to uſurp the authority of 
the magiſtrates, to whom it belonged to take cogniſance of crimes, and 
to chaſtife criminals according to law. Before that law Julia de Adul- 
teriis was made by Auguſtus, we do not know, ſays Vives (a), thatsa 
Fauſe of 'adultery was ever tried in Rome; as much as to ſay, that 
that celebrated' nation failed! in Wee in a point of this ith portanes for 


ſeven centuries: | ADR GIN WD 1 _ = 
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(xz) In Rome, ſays Monte ſquleu- the huſband was nerniitted: to- lend FT wife to 2 Tl 
a It is known that Cato lent his * to eee and Ur was s incapable of vio- 
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If, after making a compariſon of the laws, we ſhould alſo compare 
the nuptial rites of the two nations, we ſhould find in them both 
a great deal of ſuperſtition ; but in other reſpects a ſtrong difference 
between them; thoſe of the Mexicans were decent and becoming, 
thoſe of the Romans indecent and reproachable. 

In regard to the laws of war, it is ſeldom we meet with them juſt, 


among a warlike people; the great eſteem of valour and military glory, 


creates enemies of thoſe who are not otherwiſe hoſtile; and ambition 


to conquer inſtigates them to treſpaſs on the limits preſcribed by juſ- 
tice. Nevertheleſs, in the laws of the Mexicans, traits appear which 


would do honour to more cultivated nations. They never declared 
war until they had examined the motives for it in full council, and 


received the approbation of the high-prieſt. Beſides, they generally 


endeavoured by embaſſies and meſſages, to thoſe on whom war was de- 
ſigned, to bring about what they wiſhed by peaceable meaſures, before 


they proceeded to a rupture. Thoſe kinds of delay gave their enemies 
time to prepare themſelves for defence; and beſides, the juſtification 
of their conduct, contributed to make it attended with honour ; as it 


- was eſteemed very baſe to make war on an unguarded enemy without 
Having firſt challenged them, that victory might never be aſcribed to 


any thing elſe than their bravery. 
It is true, that theſe laws were not always obſerved, but they were 
not therefore leſs juſt ; and if there was any injuſtice in the conqueſts . 


of the Mexicans, it was certainly not leſs in thoſe of the Grecians, 


Romans, Perſians, Goths, and other celebrated nations. One of the 
great evils attending on war is that of famine, from the waſte com- 
mitted by enemies on the fields. It is not poſſible totally to prevent 
this evil ; but if there ever has been any thing capable of moderating - 
it, it was certainly that uſage of the Mexicans, and other nations of 
Anahuac, of having in every province a place appointed for the Held 
of battle. The other cuſtom which they had of making every fifth 
day, in time of war, a day of truce and repoſe, was not leſs dictated 
by humanity than reaſon. | 
Thoſe nations had formed a ſpecies of jus gentium; by virtue of 
which, if the chief, the nobility, and people, rejected the propoſitions 
made them by another people, or nation, and left the deciſion of a paint 
3 
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to arms; if they were conquered, the chief loſt his ſovereign power; 


the common people were ſubjected to perſonal ſervice; and all thoſe who 
had been made ptiſoners. in the heat of battle were, gua/; ex delicto, de- 
prived of liberty, and the right of life. This is certainly contrary to 


our ideas of humanity ; but the general agreement of thoſe people in 
ſuch cuſtoms rendered their inhumanity leſs culpable, and examples 


much more barbarous among the moſt cultivated nations of the old con- 
tinent, diffipate the horror which on firſt conſideration is occaſioned by 


teſcquieu (a), the inhabitants of a city taken by force of arms loſt their 
liberty, and were ſold as ſlaves. Certainly, the inhumanity which the 
Mexicans ſhewed to the priſoners of their enemy, is not to be com- 
pared; with that which the Athenians uſed towards their own citizens. 
Alawof Athens, fays the ſame author, ordained, that whenever the 
city:was: beſieged, all uſcieſs people ſhould be put to death. We ſhall 


not find among the Mexicans, er any other poliſhed' nation of the new 


world, a law ſo barbarous as this of the moſt cultivated people of an- 
cient Europe. The greateſt anxiety, on the contrary, of the Mexicans, 


and other people of Anahuac, whenever any of their cities was be- 
ſieged, was to lodge their women, children, and invalids, in a place of 


ſecurity; by ſending them to other cities, or into the! mountains. By 


theſe means, they protected the defenceleſs members of the com- 


munity from the fury of the ebm, and prevented all * 
conſumption of proviſions. 


tant, and the laws which enforced them were tyrannical; but thoſe 


ple, by the emperor Anaſtaſius, Who laid a tax eyen on e ; 
« Ut uttiſquiſque pro hauſtu æris pendat. 1 88 
(a L'Eſprit de loix, Liv, xx. ch. 14. 


Vol. II. 6g g | But 


the cruelty-of thofe people of America. Among the Greeks; ſays Mon- 


The tribute which they paid to the king of Anabuas:: was . | 


laws were the effects of deſpotiſm, introduced in the laſt years of the 
Mexican monarchy ; which, at its greateſt height, never reached that 
exceſs of monopolizing the lands of an empire, and the property of 
the ſubjects, which we juſtly condemn in Aſiatic monarchs; nor were 
there ever laws publiſhed reſpecting tributes fo extravagant and ſe- 
vere as thoſe which have been publiſhed in the old world; as for exam 
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But if we cenſure the tyrannical ambition of thoſe monarchs in the 
laws on tributes, we cannot at leaſt but admire and praiſe the refine- 
ment of thoſe nations, and the prudence of their legiſlators in the laws 


of commerce. 'They had, in every city or village, a public place or 
ſquare, appropriated for the traffic of every thing which could ſupply 


the neceſſities and pleaſures of life; where all merchants aſſembled for 


the more ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs, which they tranſacted under the 
eyes of inſpectors, or commiſlaries, in order that frauds might be pre- 
vented, and all diſorder in contracts avoided. Every merchandize had 


its particular place, which preſerved order and convenience to thoſe 
who wiſhed to make purchaſes. The tribunal of commerce, eſta- 


bliſhed in the fame ſquare, to determine diſputes between dealers, 


and to puniſh inſtantaneouſly every offence committed there, pre- 


ſerved the rights of juſtice inviolate, and ſecured the public tran- 


quillity. To theſe wiſe diſpoſitions was owing that wonderful order, 
which, in the midſt of ſuch an immenſe crowd of merchants and. 


merchandize, raiſed the admiration of the firſt Spaniards. 


2 


Laſtly, in the laws reſpecting ſlaves, the Mexicans were ſuperior to 


greateſt humanity and reſpect to the laws of nature. We do not ſpeak 
here of priſoners of war. What could be more humane than that law 
which made men born of ſlaves free; which allowed a ſlave a property 
in his goods, and in whatever he acquired with his own induftry and toil.; 

which exacted of the owner to. treat his ſlaves like men, and not like 


beaſts ; which gave him no authority over his life, and even deprived 
him of the power of ſelling him at market, unleſs it was after he had, 


in a lawful manner, declared him intractable and incorrigible: how 


different were the Roman laws? They, from the high authority grant- ' 


ed to them by the laws, were not only owners. of all the property of 
their llaves, but likewiſe of their lives, of whach (5). they W 


(3) T is not wonderful that the AE granted that barbarous authority to owners over 


their flaves, ſince they granted it to fathers over their lawful children: Endo liberis juftis jus 


vitæ; — venumdandique poteſtas Patri. 


them 


all the moſt cultivated nations of ancient, and perhaps, modern Eu- 
rope. If we compare the laws of the Mexicans with thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, Lacedæmonians, and other celebrated people, we ſhall perceive : 
in the latter a barbarity that is ſhocking and cruel; in the former, the 
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them at pleaſure; treated them with the greateſt inhumanity, and PRSERT: 
made them ſuffer the moſt cruel torments; and what ſtill ſhews Coy 
more ſtrongly the inhuman diſpoſition of this nation, while they en- 

larged the authority of owners of ſlaves, they reſtrained whatever was 

in their favour. The law Fuſia Caninia, forbid owners to free by will 

more than a certain number of ſlaves. By the Silanian law it was or- 
Gered, that wheriever a an owner was killed, all-the ſlaves who inhabit- 

ed the fame houſe ſhould be put to death, or in any place near where 


they could hear his voice. If he was killed on a journey, all the ſlaves 
ho were. with him, and alſo all thoſe who fled, however manifeſt their 


innocence, were put to degch. The Aquilian law made no diſtinction 
between the wound given to a ſlave, and that given toa beaſt. So far 


was the Barbatiry of the very poliſhed Romans carried. The laws of 
ne, which Permitted no ſlave 


to 15 et 1 be 2 thoſe who Te Ited « of In le him. | 


3 appear Gar th the latter did not inſtru their fn he ſo Tea 
in the arts and ſciences as the Mexicans tau ght their children' the 
cuſtoms of their nation. The Greeks endeavoured to inform the 
mind, the Mexicans to form the heart. The Athenians proſtituted 
their youth to the moſt execrable obſcenities in thoſe very ſchools which 
were deſtined for their inſtruction in the arts. The Lacedæmonians 5 
tutored their children accordin g to the preſcriptions of Lycurgus, in 
ſtealing, in order to make them crafty and active, and whipped them 
ſeverely when they caught them in any theft; not for the theft, but 
for their want of dexterity, and being detected. But the Mexicans 
taught their children, together with. the arts, religion, modeſty, . ho- 
neſty, ſobriety, labour, love of truth, and reſ pect to ſuperiors. | 

Thus we have given a ſhort but true picture of the progreſs in refine- 
ment of the Mexicans taken from their ancient hiſtory ; from their, paint- 
ings, and the accounts of the, moſt correct Spaniſh hiſtorians. Thus were 
thoſe people governed whom M. de Paw thinks the moſt ſavage i in the 
world. Thus were thoſe people governed who are | inferior. in induſtry 
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thoſe. peo ple governed of whoſe entjopalite; ſome. Buropeaps have 
doubted. 
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OF SOME 


European and Creole AvTuoRs, * have written on the DoeTrINES 
of CyRIisTIANITY and MoRALITY, in the LANGUAGES of 
New Spain. 


A. ſtands for Auguſfinian. D. for Dominican. 2 he Franciſcan: J. for Jeſuit. P. for Kr 
cular Prieft ; and (*) denotes, that the Author fins ſome of bis. _— 


IN THE Mexican LANGUAGE. 5 Juan de Ayora, F . Spaniard, | 
As. de Betancurt, F. Creole. Juan Battiſta, F. Creole. | 
Al..de Eſcalona, F. * 7 Juan de 8. Franciſco, F. span. 

Al. de Herrera, F. Spanjard. Jean Focher, F. Frenchman. 


* Al. Molina, F. Spaniard. * Juan de Gaona, F. Spaniard. 


* Mijangos. 
Al. Rangel, F. Spaniard. | * Juan Mijango 
Al. de Truxillo, F. Creole. | Juan de Ribas, F. Spaniard. 


And. de Oimus, F. Spaniard. Juan de Romanones, F. Sp. 


* de Torquemada, F. 81 
Ant. Davila Padilla, D. Creole. Juan rqu „F. 8p. 
* 14 ele. Juan de Tovar, J. Creole. 


Ant. de Tovar Montez. P. Cr. 
Arn. Baſſace F. Frenchman. Jerom Mendieta, F. Spaniard. 
® Jof. . e 


Baldaſſare del Caſtillo, F. SP. 
Bald. Gonzalez, ]. Creole. * Ign. de Paredes, J. Creole. 
Barn. Paez, A. Creole. * Louis Rodriguez, F. 75 
Barn. Vargas, P. Creole. * Mart. de Leon, D. Creole. 
Bart. de Alba, P. Creole. * Mat. Gilbert, F. F renchman. 

Ben. Fernandez, D. Spaniard, | Mich. Zarate, F. 

Ber. Pinelo, P. Creole. * Pierre de Gante, F. Fleming. 

* Ber. de Sahagun, F. Spaniard. Pedro. de Oroz, F. Spaniard. 

* Car. de Tapia Centeno, P. Cr. | * Toribio de Benavente, F. Sp. 
Fil. Diez. F. Spaniard. IN THE OToMEE LANGUAGE. 
Fran. Gomez, F. Spaniard. Al. Rangel. 

Fran. Ximenez, F. Spaniard. Barnaba de Vargas 

Garcia de Ciſneros, F. Spaniard-| * Fran. de Miranda, J. Creole. 

Juan de la Anunciacion, A. Sp. Gio. di Dio Caſtro, J. Creole. 
Orazio 


6 


Orazio Carochi, J. Milaneſe. 
Pedro Palacios, F. Spaniard. 
Pedro de Oroz. 
Seb. Ribero, F. 
N. Sanchez, P. Creole. 

In THE TARASCAN LANGUAGE. 

* Mat. Gilbert. | 
Juan Battiſta Lagunas, F. 

* Angelo Sierra, F. Creole. 

Is THE ZaroTECAN LAx- 

AOR. 
Pernando de Albuquerque D. Sp. 
and biſhop of Guajaca, | 

Al. Camacho, D. Creole. 
Ant. del Pozo, D. Creole. 
Criſt, Aguero, D. Creole. 

In THE MizTECAN LANGUAGE. 
Ant. Gonzalez, D. Creole. 

* Ant. de los Reyes, D. Span. 
Ben. Fernandez, D. 8 paniard. 
Is THE Maya LANGUAGE. 

Al. de Solana, F. Spaniard. 
And. de Avendano, F. Creole. 
Ant. de Ciudad Real, Span. 
Bern. de Valladolid, F. Span. 


Car. Mena, F. Creole. 
Joſ. Dominguez, F. Creole. 


Is THE TO TON ACAN LAx- 
GUAGE. * 


And. de Olmos. 
Ant. de Santoyo, P. Creole. 


Criſt. Diaz de Anaya, P. Creole. 
IN THE PoroLUCAN LANGUAGE. | . 


| 


Fran. Toral, F. Sp.bp. of Yucatan. 
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Is THE MATLAzINCAN LAx- DISSEAT. 


GUAGE, 
Andrea de Caſtro, F. Span. 


[IN TAE HuAxc EAN LAN- 


GUAGE. 
And. de Olmos. 


|. * Car. de Tapia Centeno. 


In THE Mixe LANGvace. 
* Ag. Quintana, D. Creole. 


In Taz KICHE LANGUAGE. 
Bart. de Anleo, F. Creole. 
Ag. de Avila, _ 


Is Tae Carciquai Lax- 
| GUAGE. 
Bart. de Anleo. 0 
Alv. Paz, F. Creole. 
Ant. Saz. F. Creole. 
Ben. de Villacañas, D. Creole. 


In THE TARAUMARAN * 


J. 


| GUAGE. 
Ag. Roa, J. Spaniard. 


THE TEPEHUANAN Lan- 
| - GUAGE. 
Beo. Rinaldini,, G. Neapolitan. 


7 hows are many other languages, 


as alſo many other writers; but 
we omit mentioning any but 
thoſe whoſe works have been 
printed, or at leaſt particularly 

eſteemed by the learned. 


A. 
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N. Sanchez, Dict. 


r SF ME XI C o. 


AUTHORS of GRAMMARS and DICTIONARIES of 
Yes the above mentioned Languages. 


Or THE Mzxz1can. 


FRAN. Rimenes, Gram. d 
_.-- 
And. de Olmos, Grieh! and Dia. 
Bern. de * Gram. and 
r | 
* Al. de Molina, Gram. and Dict. 
* Car, de Tapia Centeno, Gram. 
BR 
Al Rangel, Gram. 
* Ant. del Rincon, J. Cr. Gram. 
* Orazio Carochi, Gram. 
Bern. Mercado, J. Cr. Gram. 
Ant. Davila Padilla, Gram. 
* Ag. de Betancurt, Gram. 
Barnaba Paez, Gram. 
Ant. de Tovar Montezuma, Gra. 


* Ign. de- Paredes, Gram. 


* Ant. de Caſtelu, P. Cr. Gram. 
Joſ. Perez, Gram. 
Gaetano de Cabrera, P. Cr. Gram. 


* Ag. de Aldana y Guevara, P. Cr. 


Gram. 
Jean Focher, F. Frenchm. Gram. 


Ant. Cortes Canal, Indian Prieſt, 


Gram. 


Or THE OTOMEE. 
Juan Rangel, Gram. 

Pedro Palacios, Gram. 

Orazio Carochi, Gram. 


5 


— 


Seb. Ribero, Dict. 
Gloy. di Dio Caſtro, Gram. and 
_  - 


Or THE TARASCAN. 

* Mat. Gilbert, Gram. and Dict. 
* Ang. Sierra, Gram. and Dict. 
Joan, Battiſta-de Lanes, Gram. 


Or THE Zaroric AN. 


Ant. del Pozo, Gram. 
Criſt. Aguero, Did. 


E ' Or THE MizTECAN. | 
Ant. de los Reyes, Gram. _ 


Or Tur MIT. 


And. de Avendaño, Gram. and Dict. 
Ant. de Ciudad Real, Dit... 
Louis de Villanpando, Gram. and 
Dia. | 

Pedro Beltran, F. Cr. Grim. | 


Or THE ToTONACAN. 
And. de Olmos. Gram. and Dict. 
Criſt. Diaz de Anaya, Grain. and 

Diet. 


. 
" * 
74 

— 
6 — 

- 


Or THE PoPULUCAN. 
Franc. Toral, Gram. and Dict. 


OF THE MArLAzINc AN. 


| And. de Caſtro, Gram. and Dict. 


Or 
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Or THE HUAxXTECAN. 
And. de Olmos, Gram. and Dict. 


Car. de Tapia, Gram. and Dict. 


Or Taz Mix E. 
Ag. Quintana, Gram. and Dict. 


Or ' THE CAKCHIQUEL. 


Ben. de Villacafias, Grim. and Dict. 


Or THE TARAUMARAN, DESSERT. 


Jerom Figueroa, J. Cr. Gram, and * 
Dict. | —— 


Ag. de Roa, Gram. 


OF THE TEPEHUANAN. 


Jerom Figueroa, Gram. and Dict. 
Tom. de Guadalaxara, ]. Cr. Gram. 
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DISSERTATION VII. 


Of the Boundaries and Population of the Kingdoms of Anabuac. | 


HE miſtakes of many Spaniſh authors concerning the bounda- 

ries of the Mexican empire, and the romantic notions of M. de 
Paw, and other foreign authors, ref; pectin g the population of thoſe 
countries, have compelled us to engage in this Diſſertation to aſcertain 
the truth ; which we ſhall do as briefly as poſlible. 


8 E C . ; | I . 
Of the Boundaries of the Kingdoms of Anahuac. 


SOLIS, following ſeveral ill-informed Spaniſh authors, affirms that 
the Mexican empire extended from the iſthmus of Panama to the 
cape of Mendocina in California; Touron, a French Dominican, de- 
ſitous, in his General Hiſtory of America, of enlarging thoſe bounda- 


ries, ſays, that all the diſcovered countries in North America were 


ſubject to the king of Mexico; that the extent of that empire, from 


eaſt to weſt, was 500 leagues, and from north to ſouth 200, or 250 
leagues : that its boundaries were on the north, the Atlantic ocean ; 
in the weſt, the gulf of Anian; in the ſouth, the Pacific Ocean ; 


and in the eaſt, the iſthmus of Panama; but beſides the geographical 


errors of this deſcription, there is alſo a contradiction in it ; becauſe, 
if it ever were true, that that empire extended from the iſthmus of 
Panama to the gulf or ſtrait of Anian, the extent of it would not be 
only 500, but 1000 leagues, as it would not comprehend leſs than 
50 degrees. 

The origin of this error is, that thoſe authors were perſuaded that 
there was no other ſovereign in Anahuac, but that of Mexico: that 
the kings of Acolhuacan and Tlacopan were his ſubjects, and that the 
Michuacaneſe and Tlaſcalans, alſo depending on that crown, had lat- 

r 
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terly rebelled. But none of thoſe ſtates ever belonged to the king- DISSERT. 


dom of Mexico. This appears evident from the teſtimony of all the 


Indian hiſtorians, and all the Spaniſh writers who received their in- 
formation from them; namely, Motolinia, Sahagun, and Torquema- 


da. The king of Acolhuacan had always been the ally of Mexico, 


from the year 1424, but was never the ſubject. It is true, that when 


the Spaniards arrived there, the king Cacamatzin appeared to depend 
on his uncle Montezuma ; becauſe, on account of the rebellious ſpirit 


of his brother Ixtlilxochitl he required the protection of the Mexicans. 


The Spaniards afterwards ſaw Cacamatzin come as ambaſſador from the 
King of Mexico, and ſerve him likewiſe in other capacities. They faw 
him alſo led priſoner to Mexico, by order of Montezuma. All this ren- 
ders the errors of the Spaniards, . in great meaſure, very excuſable; but 
it is certain, that thoſe demonſtrations of ſervices towards Montezuma 
were not thoſe of a vaſſal to his king, but thoſe of a nephew to his 
uncle; and that Montezuma, in ordering him to be taken to pleaſe the 
Spaniards, arrogated to himſelf an authority which did not belong to 
him, and did that king a heavy 1 injury, of which he afterwards repented. 
As to the king of Tlacopan, it is true, that he was created a ſovereign 
by the king of Mexico, but he had abſolute and ſupreme. dominion 

over his ſtates, on the ſingle condition of being the perpetual ally of 
the Mexicans, and of giving them aſſiſtance with his troops whenever it 
was neceſſary. The king of Michuacan, and the republic of Tlafcala, 
were always rivals and profeſſed enemies of the Mexicans, and there 


is no memory that either the one or the other was ever een to the 


crown of Mexico. 
We. - ſame thing might be faid of many other countries which the 


iſh hiſtorians believed to be provinces of the Mexican empire. 
_ was it poſſible that a nation, which was reduced to a ſingle city, 
under the dominion of the Tepanecas, ſhould, in Jeſs than a century, 
ſubdue ſo many people as were between the iſthmus of Panama and 
California? What the Mexicans really did, though far Heſs than the 
above mentioned authors report, was truly ſurpriſing, and would not 
be credible, if the rapidity of their conqueſts had not been confirmed 
by inconteſtible proof. Neither in the narratives of the Indian hiſto- 
rians, nor in the enumeration of the ſtates conquered by the kings of 

Vor. II. H h h Mexico, 
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Mexico, which is found in the collection of Mendoza, nor in the re- 
giſter of the tributary cities explained in that collection, can We find 
any foundation for aſſenting to that arbitrary enlargement of the Mexi- 


can dominions; but, on the contrary, it is entirely contradicted by 


Bernal Diaz. He, in the xciii* chapter of his hiſtory ſays, the great 


« Montezuma had ſeveral garriſons and people of war on the frontiers 


44 f his ſtdtes. Hethad one in Soconuſco, to defend himſelf on the 
e ſide of Guatimala and Chiapa; another to defend himſelf from the 
« Panucheſe, between Tuzapan and that place, which we call Almeria; 
0 another in Coatzacualco, and another in Michuacan (c).“ iy 

We are certain, therefore, in the firſt place, that the Mexican do- 
minions did not extend in the ſouth beyond Xoconocho, and that none 
of all the provinces which at preſent are comprehended in the dioceſes 
of Guatimala, Nicaragua, and Honduras, belonged to the Mexican 
empire. In our iv® book we have ſaid, that Tiiltototl, a celebrated 
Mexican general, in the laſt years of king Ahuitzotl, carried his vio- 


torious arms as far as Guatimala; but there we alſo add, that it is not 


known that that country remained ſubject to the crown of Mexico; 


the contrary appears rather from hiſtory to-. be the truth. Torquemada, 


in book ii. c. 81. makes mention of the oonqueſt of Nicaragua by the 
Mexicans, but what he affirms there of an army of the Mexicans in the 
time of Montezuma, is in book 111. c. 10. attributed by him to a colony 
which had: gone out many years before, by order of the gods, from 


the neighbourhood of Xoconochoz: wherefore his account is not to be 


depended upon. 


Bernal Diaz, in chap. clxvi. expreſſly affirms, that the Chiapaneſe 
were never ſubdued by the Mexicans ; but this is not to be underſtood 
of their whole country, but of a part only; becauſe we know from 
Remezal, Chronicler of that province, that the Mexicans had a garri- 
ſon in Tzinacantla; and it is certain from the tribute liſt, that.Tocht- 
lan, and other cities of that country, were tributaries of the Mexicans; 

In the north, the Mexicans did not advance farther than Tuza-- 


pan, as we are told in the laſt: quoted paſſage of Diaz; and we know 
for certain, that the Panacheſe were never ſubjected to them. In 


(c) What we have to ſay of the boundaries of the kingdoms of Anahuac will be beiter vo- 
derſtood by conſulting our chart. | 


od 
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the caſt, we have already fixed their boundaries at the river Coatzacu'- 
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alco. Diaz fays, that the country of Coatzacualco was not a province Wynn 


of Mexico; on the other hand we find, among the tributary ci- 
ties of that crown, Tochtlan, Michapan, and other places of that 
province. We are, however perſuaded, that the Mexicans poſſeſſed 
all that was to the weſt of the river Coatzacualco, but not that which 
was to the eaſt of it; and that this river was their boundary in that 
quarter. Towards the north, their poſſeſſions were bounded by the 
country of the Huaxtecas, who were never ſubdued by the Mexicans: 
Towards the north-weſt, the empire did not extend beyond the province 
of Tulba; all that great tract of land which was beyond this province, 
was occupied by the barbarous Otomies and Chechemecas, who had 


no - ſociety, nor obeyed any ſovereign. In the welt it is known that the 


empire terminated at Tlaximalojan, the frontier of the kingdom of Mi- 
chuacan ; but on the ſea-coaſt is extended as far as the weſtern extre- 
mity of the provinee of Coliman; and no farther. In the catalogue of the 
tributary cities, Coliman, and other places of that province appear, but 
none that are beyond it: nor are they mentioned in the hiſtory of Mexico. 
The Mexicans had nothing to do with' California, nor could they ex- 
pect any advantage from the conqueſt of a country-ſo diſtant, ſo un- 
peopled, ard miſerable. If that dry arid rocky peninſula had ever 
been a province of the Mexican empire, ſome population would have 
been found there; but it is certain, that there was not a ſingle houſe met 
with upon it, nor the Ieaſt remains or traces of inhabitants. Laſtly, in 
the ſouth, tlie Mexicans had made themſelves maſters of all thoſe great 
| fates, which wete between the Vale of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean: 
The greateſt length of their dominions Was on che ea coaſt 28 785 Xo- 
conochco to Coliman. ** 10 | 

1 7 Robertſon fays, that the territories belod ging to the eb 65 of 
Tezcuco and Facuba, ſcarcely yielded in extent to thoſe of the .o. 


vereign of Mexico (4). But this is very far from being true, and . 


contrary alſo to what all the hiſtorians of Mexico ay. The kitipdbity 


of Tezcuco, or Acolhuacan, was bounded on the welt TOY" by My | 


. 36 411 42 
27 There were three aides * ee of Toebltan, (called by the Spaniards, Tec, * 
firſt in the province of Cbiapa, che ſecond 1 in > Xoconogho, - Soconuſco, 11 "the third 1 12 co. 
atzacualctoo 2 BOLD 4° 1 221 
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lake of Tezcuco, partly by Tzompanco, and other Mexican ſtates; 
and in the eaſt, by the dominions of Tlaſcala; ſo that it could. not 


extend from weſt to eaſt, above ſixty miles; on the ſouth it was bound- 


ed by the ſtate of Chalco, belonging to Mexico ; and in the north by 


the independent ſtate of the Huaxtecas. From the frontier of this 
country to that of Chalco, the diſtance is about two hundred miles, 
which is the whole extent of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, but does 
not make one eighth part of that of the Mexican dominions. The ſtates 
of the petty king of Tlacopan, or Tacuba, were. ſo ſmall, that they did 
not merit the name of a kingdom; for from the Mexican lake in the 
eaſt, to the frontier of the kingdom of Michuacan in the weſt, the extent 
was not more than eighty miles ; nor from the valley of Toloccan in the 
ſouth, to the country of the Otomies in the north, more than fifty. 
The compariſon therefore made by-Robertfon, of the dominions of 

Acolhuacan and Tacuba, with thoſe of Mexico, is'erroneous. 
The republic of Tlaſcala, ſurrounded by the Mexican and Tezcu- 
can dominions, and by the ſtates of Cholula and Huexotzinco, was ſo | 
confined, that from eaſt to weſt it had ſcarcely fifty, and from ſouth to 
north not above thirty miles of extent. We have met with no author who 
gives a greater latitude to this ſtate except Cortes, who ſays, that the 
dominions of this republic were ninety * in circumference; but 

this is a manifeſt error. | 

With reſpect to the kingdom of Michuacan, no one, as 1 as we 
know, has mentioned all its ancient boundaries except Boturini. This 
author ſays, that the extent of that kingdom, from the valley of K- 
tlahuacan, near Toloccan, to the Pacific Ocean, was five hundred 
leagues; and from Zacatollan to Xichu, one hundred and fixty leagues; 
and that in the dominions of Michuacan, were comprehended the pro- 
vinces of Zacatollan, Coliman, and that Province which the Spaniards 
called Provencia d Avalos, ſituate to the north-weſt of Coliman. But 
this author was wholly deceived in his account ; for it is certainly known, 
that the kingdom of Michuacan had not its boundaries in Ixtlahuacan, 
but Tlaximalojan, where the Mexican dominions reached. We know 
from the liſt of tributes, that the maritime provinces of Zacatollan 
and Coliman, belonged to Mexico. Laſtly, the Michuacaneſe could 
not extend their dominions as far as Nichu, without ſubduing the bar- 
barous 
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barous Chechamecas, who occupied that quarter; but we know that DIssERT. 


the laſt were not ſubdued till many years after the conqueſt by the 
Spaniards. The kingdom of Michuacan, therefore, was not fo large 
as Beturini believed it; its extent did not comprehend more than three 
degrees of longitude, and about two of latitude. 

What we have ſaid hitherto, tends to ſhew the exactneſs of our de- 
ſcription, and of our geographical charts with reſpect to the boundaries. 


of thoſe kingdoms, founded on the hiſtory of them, the regiſter of the 


tributes, and the W of the ancient writers. 


8 E 1 1. II. 
On the Population 7 TER 


WE do not propoſe here to treat of the population of all Auen 5 
that would be too large a ſubject and foreign to our purpoſe; but ſolely 
of that of Mexico which belongs to this hiſtory. There were and there 


are in America, many populous countries, and there are alſo vaſt 


dͥeſerts; ; and they are not leſs diſtant from the truth who imagine the 
countries of the new world as populous as thoſe of China, than they 
who believed them as unpeopled as thoſe of Africa. The calculation 
of P. Riccioli is as uncertain as thoſe of Suſimilch and M. de Paw. 

Riccioli gives three hundred millions of inhabitants to America. 
The political arithmeticians, ſay M. de Paw, do not reckon more than 
one hundred million. Suſimilch, in one part of his work, computes 
them at one hundred, and in another at one hundred and fifty millions. 

M. de Paw, who mentions all theſe calculations, ſays, there. are not 
of real Americans, more than from thirty to forty millions. But we muſt 
repeat, that all thoſe calculations are moſt uncertain as they are not 
founded on any proper grounds ; ; for if we do not know hitherto the 
population of thoſe countries in which the Europeans have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, ſuch as thoſe of Guatimala, Peru, Quito, Terra Firma, 
Chili, who is capable of gueſſing the number of inhabitants of the 
numerous countries little or not at all known to. the Europeans, ſuch. 
as thoſe which are to the north and north-weſt of Coahuila, New 


Mexico, California; and the x river Colorado, or Red River, in North 
Ame- 
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he does not know the number of provinces and nations which it con- 


tains? Leaving aſide therefore ſuch calculations which cannot be under- 


taken with the leaſt degree of certainty, we ſhall content ourſelves 2 
with examining what M. de TW and Dr. Robertſon 0 on the popu-. 


lation of Mexico. 


*« 'The population af Mexico aud WR five: M. 4 "EY e has 
*.undoubtedly been exaggerated by the Spaniſh writers, who are uſed. 
* to repreſent objects with immoderate proportions. Three years after 


* the conqueſt of Mexico, the Spaniards had occaſion to bring ſome 

people from the Lucayos, and afterwards from the coaſt of Africa, to 
people the kingdom of Mexico. If this monarchy contained in 
* 1518, thirty millions of inhabitants, why in 1521 was it depopu- 


e pulated?” We ſhall never deny, that among the Spaniſh writers there 


are many addicted to exaggerating, as there are alſo among the Pruſſians, 
the French, the Engliſh, -and other people; becauſe the immoderate 


defire to magnify things which they deſcribe is a paſſion common to all 
nations in the world, from which, M. de Paw himſelf is not free, as he 


demonſtrates through the whole of his work : but to cenſure all the 
Spaniards together is an .indiſcriminate charge moſt i injurious to that na- 


tion, which, like every other, has a mixture of good and bad in it. 
After having read, at leaſt, the beſt hiſtorians of the cultivated nations 
of Europe, we have not found two who appear comparable as to ſince- 
rity with the two Spaniards Mariana and Acoſta, who are highly 


eſteemed therefore, and extolled by all writers. Among the anci- 
ent hiſtorians of Mexico, there have been ſome, ſuch as Acoſta, 
Diaz, and Cortes himſelf, of whoſe ſincerity of relation there is no. 
doubt. But although each of theſe authors had not been poſſeſſed af 


24 «' 


- thoſe qualities which are required to merit our belief, nevertheleſs, the 


uniformity of their teſtimonies would be an undeniable proof of the 


fidelity of their accounts. Authors of little. veracity diſagree among, 


themſelves, except when they copy each other; but this does not 
happen to thoſe hiſtorians, who, intent only on relating what they have 
themſelves ſeen, or found probable from information, did not regard 
what others had written; on the contrary, it appears from their works; 
that at the time they they were writing, they had not the writings of 


"others 
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others under their eyes. M. de Paw himſelf V/, ſpeaking in one of * 
his letters of that rite of the Mexicans of conſecrating and eating t... 


ſtatue of paſte of Huitzilopochtli, by him called Vitgilipultxi, and of 
the rite among the Peruvians at their feſtival Capac-raime, writes thus 
to his correſpondent : *©* I: confeſs to you, that the unanimous teſtimony 
of the Spaniſh writers does not allow us to doubt of it.” If the 
conſent then of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, concerning what they did not 
ſee, does not allow us to doubt of it, how ſhould he doubt of. that. 
which they depoſe as eye-witnefles?  _ 

Let us enquire therefore what the ancient Spaniſh writers ſay of the 
population of America. All agree in affirming, that thoſe countries 
were well. peopled, that there were very many large cities, and an infinite 
number of villages and hamlets ; that many thouſands of merchants aſſem- 
bled at the markets of populous cities: that they muſtered moſt nume- 
tous armies, &c. Cortes, in his letters, and the anonymous conqueror, 
Alfonſo de Ojeda, and Alfonſo de Mata, in their memoirs, Las Caſas 
in his work entitled, the Deęſtructian of the Indies; B. Diaz, in his 
hiſtory, Motolinia, Sahagun, and Mendieta, in their writings; all eye- 
witneſſes of the ancient population of America: Herrera, Gomara, 
Acoſta, Torquemada, and Martinez, are all of the ſame opinion with 
reſpect to the great population of thoſe countries. M. de Paw cannot 
produce a ſingle ancient author who does not confirm it by his teſti- 
mony; whereas, we can cite ſeveral authors who do not make any 
mention of that ſu perſtitious rite of the Mexicans, namely, Cortes, 
Diaz, and the anonymous conqueror, the three moſt ancient. Spaniſh 
writers on Mexico. Notwithſtanding M. de Paw affirms, that we can 
not doubt of ſuch-a rite, becauſe. of the unanimous teſtimony of the 
Spaniards ;- who then would doubt of the great population of Mexico, 
or rather deny it fo ſtrongly againſt the uniform depoſitions of all the 
ancient hiſtorians ?. But if the population of Mexico was fo. great. in: 
1818, why in 1521 was it neceſſary to bring people there. from the 
Lucayos, and afterwards from the coaſt: of Africa, to people it? We 
confeſs in genuoully we cannot. read this objection of M. de Paw, with 
out my TY offended at his . with ſachs hardineſs, that 
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* which is directly falſe, and contrary to the accounts of authors. Where 
1 has M. de Paw read that it was neceſſary to tranſport people from the 
Lucayos to people Mexico? We defy him to produce a ſingle author 
who ſays ſo; we know rather the contrary from many writers. We 
know from Herrera and others, that from 1493, when the Spaniards 
eſtabliſned themſelves in Dominica, to 1496, the third part of the in- 
habitants of that large iſland periſhed in war, and through other diſ- 
treſſes. In 1 50%, there did not remain more than the tenth part of 
the Indians which were in 1493, according to Las Caſas, an eye-wit- 
neſs ; and from that time the population of that iſland diminiſhed to 
ſuch a degree, that in 1540, there hardly remained two hundred In- 
dians; on which account, from the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the Spaniards began to tranſport thouſands of Indians from 'the Lu- 
cayos, to recruit the population of Hiſpaniola; but thoſe having like- 
wiſe died, they began before the conqueſt of Mexico to carry people 
from Terra Firma, and other countries of the continent of America, 
=: according as they diſcovered them. It is known from a letter written 
| to the council of the Indies by the firſt biſhop of Mexico, ſent by Las 
= Caſas to the emperor Charles V. that the cruel governor of Panuco, 
| Nugno Guzman, ſent from thence twenty-eight veſſels loaded with 
| Indian flaves to be fold in the iſlands : fo that it is far from being true, 


that the Spaniards carried people from the iſlands to inhabit the con- 
tinent of North America ; that on the contrary they carried people from 
the continent to inhabit the iſles, which the above authors expreſſly relate. 
It is true, that after the conqueſt of Mexico, ſlaves were imported 
there from Africa; not becauſe there was any want of people ; but 
becauſe the Spaniards required them to ſerve in the making of ſugar, 
and to work in the mines, to which they could not compel the Ame- 
ricans, on account of the laws then recently publiſhed: it is, there- 
fore falſe, and contrary to the depofition of thoſe above mentioned au- 
thore, that Mexico was depopulated three years after the conqueſt; or 
that it was neceſſary to bring people there from the Lucayos and Africa 
to recruit its inhabitants. We are rather certain, that ſome colonies 
were ſent a few years after the conqueſt, from the countries ſubject to 
the king of Mexico, and the republic of Tlaſcala, to people other 
lands, namely, Zacatecas, Suis, Potoſi, * &c. &c. 

8 But 
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But let us ſee what thoſe ancient writers fay i in particular of this D'SSERT. 
population of Mexico. We do not know that any one of them has hae 


the boldneſs to expreſs the number of the inhabitants of Mexico ; whe- 
ther it did or did not contain thirty millions, could have been known 


from the kings of Mexico and their miniſters ; and although the Spa- 


niards might have informed themſelves from them of this particular, we 
do not find that any one of them has done ſo. That which ſeveral of 
them affirm is, that among the feudatories of the king of Mexico were 


thirty who had each about an hundred thouſand ſubjects, and other three 


thouſand lords who had a ſmaller number of vaſſals. Laurentius Surius 
affirms / that this is certain from records which were in the royal ar- 
chives of the emperor Charles V. Cortes, in his firſt letter to that em- 
peror, ſpeaks thus: The multitude of inhabitants in thoſe countries is 


0 ſo great; that there is not a foot of ſoil left uncultiyated ; but notwith- 


cc ſtanding | there are many who, for want of bread, go begging through 


« the ſtreets and markets. B. Diaz, the anonymous conquetor, Mo- 
tolinia, and other eye - witneſſes, give us ſimilar ideas of the population 


of Mexico. To come to the particular countries of Anahuac, we are 
certain, from the depoſitions of the above mentioned, and almoſt all 
the ancient authors, of the great population of the Mexican vale, of 
the countries of the Otomies, of the Malatzincas, Tlahuicas, Cohuix- 
cas, Miztecas, Zapotecas, and Cuitlatecas; of the province of Coat- 
zacualco; of the kingdoms of Acolhuacan, and Michus auen. and the 
ſtates of Tlaſcala, Cholula, Huexotzinco, &c. | 11 
The vale of Mexico, although that a great part of it was ent 
by the lakes, was at leaſt as well peopled as the moſt populous coun- 
try of Europe: It contained forty conſiderable cities, which, we have 
already named, and are mentioned likewiſe by the ancient writers. The 
other inhabited places of it were innumerable, the names of which we, 


could alſo give, if we were not afraid of tiring our readers. The very 


fincere B. Diaz, deſcribing, in chap. viii. of his Hiſtory, what he faw 
in his way through the vale towards the capital, ſpeaks thus; When 
« we beheld things ſo wonderful we knew not what to ſay, nor whe- 
8 ther the objects before our ”" were real ; we ſaw ſo many great cities 


J) Surius in Commentario brevi rerum in \ orbe geſtarum ab anno 1500. 4 1868. 
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DISSERT. „ ſituated on the main land, and many others in the lake, and an in- 

. finity of little veſſels upon it.” He ſays farther, that ſome ſoldiers, 
his companions, in wonder beyond meaſure at ſeeing ſo great and 
beautiful a territory, were in doubt whether what they ſaw was the 
effect of a dream, or inchantment. Thoſe and many other can- 
did confeſſions of Diaz are ſufficient to anſwer Robertſon, who avail- 
ed himſelf of certain words of that author, which he did not well com- 
prehend, to make his readers believe that the population. of Mexico 
was not ſo great as it certainly was. 2 

Concerning the population of the ancient capital there are various 

| opinions; nor can the: caſe be otherwiſe where an attempt is made to 

l judge of the populouſneſs of a great city by the eye: but all the writers. 

| who ſaw it, or were informed by eye-witneſſes, are agreed in ſaying that 

| it was very great. Herrera ſays it was twice as large as Milan. Cortes 

| affirms that it was as large as Seville and Cordova; Surius citing 

| certain. records which were in the royal archiveg of Charles V 

fays, that the population of Mexico amounted to an hundred and 

| 15 thirty thouſand houſes. Torquemada, following Sahagun and other 

Indian hiſtorians, reckons an hundred and twenty thouſand houſes; 
and adds, that in each houſe were from four to ten inhabitants. 

| The anonymous conqueror ſpeaks thus of it: © this city of Temiſ- 

l titan may be about two leagues and a half or near three leagues, more 
or leſs, in circumference ; the greater part. of thoſe who have ſeen. 
* it judge that there are upwards of ſixty thouſand fires in it, and ra- 
ther more than leſs.” This calculation, adopted by Gomara and. 
Herrera, appears to us to. come neareſt the truth, conſidering the ex- 
tent of the city, and the manner of dwelling of thoſe people. 

Hut the whole of this is contradicted by M. de Paw. He. calls the 
deſcription exoeſſiue and exaggerated, which is given of this city of 
America ; ** which contained, according to ſome authors, ſeventy thou- 
4 fand houſes in the time of Montezuma II. ſo. that at that time it muſt 
have had three hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants; whereas it is 
* notorious, that the city of Mexico, conſiderably increaſed. under the 
% dominion of the Spaniards, has not at. preſent above: ſixty. thouſand 
inhabitants, including twenty thouſand negroes and mulattoes.” This 
is another paſſage of the Recherches. Philaſophigues which will. make 
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the Mexicans ſmile. But who can avoid ſmiling when they ſee a DISSERT. 
VI 


Pruſſian philoſopher, ſo bent 6n diminiſhing -the populouſneſs of that 
American city, and angry at thoſe who repreſent it greater than he 


wiſhes it? Who will not be ſurpriſed to hear that the number of 


the inhabitants of Mexico is notorious in Berlin, when it is not many 


years ſince it has been known to the eccleſiaſtics, who every year make 
an enumeration ; we ſhall therefore give M. de Paw ſome certain in- 
formation concerning that city of America, that he may in future 


avoid thoſe errors into which he has fallen in ſpeaking of its popu- 
louſneſs. 


Mexico, he muſt know, is the moſt populous city of all thoſe 
which the catholic King has in his vaſt dominions. From the 


bills of mortality publiſhed daily in the cities of Madrid and Mexico, 


it appears that the number of the inhabitants of Madrid is a fourth 
leſs than that of Mexico; for example, if Madrid has a hundred 


and ſixty thouſſhd inhabitants, Mexico has without doubt two hun- 


dred thouſand. There has been a great difference of opinions reſpect—- 


ing the number of ſouls of the modern city of Mexico, as there was 
alſo reſpecting the ancient city, and all other cities of the firſt rank; 

but there being an enumeration made with great accuracy of late years, 
partly by the prieſts, and partly by the magiſtrates, it has been found 
that the inhabitants of that capital exceeded two hundred thouſand, 
although they have not aſcertained how much more. We may form 
ſome idea of its populouſneſs from the quantity of pulgue (9) and to- 
bacco which is daily conſumed there (7). . Every day are brought into it 
apwards of ſix thouſand. arrobas of pulque, that is a hundred and ninety 
thouſand Roman pounds; in the year 4774, there were two millions, 
two hundred and fourteen thouſand - two hundred and ninety-four and 
Raids abt, z but! in this computation we do not comprehend. what 
as; AER by ſmuggling, nor that which the Indians who are Pri- 


( 2) Palme] is i the uſual wine, or rather batt, Ur the Mexicans, made of the fertbiented juice 
of the Maguei, This liquor will not oP above one day, and therefore what is made i is daily 


conſumed. 
(4) Our account of the daily 3 of pu ve and tobabeo i in Mexico is 8 from 


the letter of one of the chief accomptants of that 3 of che. 23d of February, 1775. 
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vileged, ſell in the principal ſquare of the city. This amazing quan- 
tity of pulque is almoſt ſolely conſumed by the Indians and Mulattoes, 
the number of which is ſurpaſſed by that of the Whites and Creoles, 
few of whom make uſe of this beverage. The tax upon it amounts 
annually, in the capital alone, to about two hundred and eighty thou- 
fand crowns (peſos fuertes), The daily conſumption of tobacco for 
ſmoaking, in that capital, is reckoned at one thouſand, two hundred 
and fifty crowns, or thereabouts ; which in one year makes the ſura 
of four hundred and fifty thouſand, crowns and more. But. it is ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood, that among the Indians very few uſe tobacco:; 
among the Europeans and Creoles very many do not uſe it, and ſome 
of the Mulattoes do not. Who will put greater faith in the calcula- 


tions made by M. de Paw than in the regiſters of the capital? or who 


will place more value on the judgment of a modern Pruſſian, who is 
fo extravagant reſpectin g the ancient populouſneſs of chat city. than 
on that of ſo many ancient writers who ſaw it. * 
With regard to the city and court of Tezcuco, we TIOR from the 
letters of Cortes to Charles V. that it contained about thirty thouſand 
houſes ; but this ought to be underſtood ſolely of the court; for in- 
cluding the other three cities of Coatlichan, Huexotla, and Atenco, 
which, as Cortes atteſts, appeared to form a ſeparate population, it was, 
by a great deal, larger than Mexico. Torquemada, following Saha- 
gun, and the accounts of the Indians, affirms, that the population 
of thoſe four cities, contained an hundred and forty thouſand houſes ; ; 
from which number, although we deduct an half, a conſiderable 
population would remain. No hiſtorian has told us the populition of 
Tlacopan, although all affirm it was eonſiderable. Of Xochimilco 
we know, that next to the three royal reſidences it was the largeſt 
of all. Of Iztapalapan, Cortes affirms, it had from twelve to fifteen. 
thouſand fires ; of Mixcoac, he fays, that it had about ſix thouſand ; 
Huitzilopochco from four to five thouſand ; Acolman and Otompan 
each four thouſand ; and Mexicaltzinco, three thouſand. Chalco, 
Azcapozalco, Cojoacan, Quauhtitlan, were, without compariſon, larger 


than theſe laſt mentioned cities. All theſe, and a great many others, 
were comprehended in the vale of Mexico alone: the fight of which 


cauſed 
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cauſed no leſs admiration than fear to the Spaniards when they firſt DISSERT. 


obſerved them from the top of the mountains of that delightful valley. 
They felt the fame aſtoniſhment when they ſaw the population of 
Tlaſcala. Cortes, in his letter to Charles V. ſpeaks thus of. that city ; 
It is ſo large and wonderful, that although I omit a great deal of 
* what I could fay, I believe that little which I fay will appear incre- 
« dible; for it is much larger and more popylous than Granada when 
it was taken from the Moors, more Krang, has as good buildings, 
* and more abundance of every thing.” 

The anonymous conqueror ſpeaks of i it in the ſame manner, There 
« are,” he ſays, great cities, and among others that of Tlaſcala, 
* which, in ſome reſpects, refembles Granada, and in others, Sego- 
via, but it is more populous than either.” . Of Tzimpantzinco, a city 
of the republic, Cortes affirms (i), that the enumeration of the houſes 
having been made at his deſire, there were found to be twenty thou- 
ſand. Of Huejotlipan, a place of the ſame republic, he ſays, that it 


had from three to four thouſand fires. Of Cholula Cortes affirms, 


that it had about twenty thouſand houſes, and as many in the neigh- 
bouring villages, which were like its ſuburbs. Huexotzinco and Te- 
peyacac were the rivals of Cholula in greatneſs. Theſe are ſome of 
the peopled places which the 8 paniards faw. before the conqueſt; we 
omit many others, of the greatneſs of which we are certified by the 
teſtimony of theſe and other authors. 


We are not leſs convinced of the population of thoſe c countries from 


the innumerable concourſe of people which were ſeen at their mar- 
kets, from the very numerous armies which they raiſed whenever it 
was neceſſary, and the ſurpriſing number of baptiſms immediately af- 
ter the conqueſt, With reſpect to the numbers at their markets, and 


of their armies, we have ſaid enough in our hiſtory on the faith of 


many eye - witneſſes. We might ſuſpect, that the conquerors had ex- 


n aggerated the number of the Indian troops, in order to make their 


conqueſt appear more glorious, but this would appear only Link they 
reckoned the number of the troops of the enemy, not v when t they 
counted their own allies, as the more the number of the; latter. Was 


| G 5 Qs ſpeaks of this ly without naming it, but it appears from the context to have 


been the fame ; and Torquemads 1 mne it 1 . 5 : 
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increaſed, their conqueſts became the leſs difficult and glorious. The 
conqueror Ojeda, however, numbered an hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men among the allied troops of Tlaſcala, -Cholula, Tepeyacac, and 
Huexotzinco, in the review which was made of them in Tlaſcala, 
as they were going to the ſiege of Mexico. Cortes himſelf affirms, 
that the allied troops who accompanied him to the war of Quauque- 
chollan exceeded an hundred thouſand, and that thoſe. which aſſiſted 
him in beſieging the capital, exceeded conſiderably two hundred thou- 
ſand in number. On the other hand, the beſieged were ſo numerous, 
that although an hundred and fifty thouſand died during the ſiege, 
as we have already ſaid, when the capital was taken by the Spaniards, 


and it was ordered that all the Mexicans ſhould leave it, for three ſuc: 


ceſſive days and nights the ſtreets and roads were filled with people 
who were leaving the city to take refuge in other places, according to 
the teſtimony of B. Diaz, an eye-witneſs. With reſpect to the num- 
ber of baptiſms, we are aſſured, by the teſtimony of the religious 
miſſionaries themſelves, who were employed in the converſion of thoſe 
people, that the children and grown perſons baptiſed by.the Franciſcan(#) 
fathers alone, from the year 1524-to the year 1540, were upwards of 
fix millions in number; who were, for the moſt part, inhabitants of 
the vale of Mexico and the circumjacent provinces. In this number 
are not comprehended thoſe who were baptiſed by the prieſts, Domi- 
nicans, . and Augultinians, amongſt whom, and the F ranciſcans, were 
divided thoſe moſt abundant harveſts; and beſides, it is certain that 

the Indians were innumetable who rectalicd obſtinate in their pagan- 
iſm, or did not receive the Chriſtian faith till many years after the 
conqueſt. We know alſo, from the noiſy. controverſies excited there 
by ſome religious, and reported to the pope Paul III. that on account 
of the extraordinary and 'before unſeen multitude of catechumens, the 
miſſionaries were obliged to omit ſome ceremonies of the baptiſm, and 
amongſt others the uſe of their ſpittle, becauſe, from doitig/it ſo much 
they dried up and almoſt Excoriited wes mouths; their hens wb _ 


their t throats. N 19 290073 ge 51 
From the diſcovery of Mexico till now- he hilar oof dhe Ladiana 


has been gradually. diminiſhing... Beſides the many WN which 
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(4): Motplinia, one of the religious Sian baptiſed more than fo "banded obe 


Indians ; ; an account of which he left:in writing. 
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periſhed by the firſt contagion of the ſmall-pox, carried there in 1 520, 
and in the war of the Spaniards, in the epidemic of 1545 eighty 
thoufand periſhed, and in that of 1576 upwards of two millions, in 
the dioceſes alone of Mexico, Angelopoli, Michuacan, and Guaxaca, 
which is known by the bills of mortality preſented by every curate to 
the viceroy. Notwithſtanding Herrera, who wrote towards the end 
of the ſixteenth century, reports, on the faith of authentic documents 
fent him by the viceroy of Mexico, that in the dioceſes alone of 
Mexico, Angelopoli, and Guaxaca, and in thoſe provinces of the 
dioceſe of Mexico which were circumjacent to the capital, there were, 
at that time, fix hundred and fifty-five principal ſettlements of In- 


dians, and innumerable other ſmaller ones dependent upon them; in. 


which were contained ninety thouſand Indian families of tributaries, 
But it is neceffary to be known, in thoſe are not included the nobles, 


nor the Tlaſcalans, and other Indians who afliſted the Spaniards in 


the conqueſt ; for in reſpect to their birth, or the ſervices which they 
rendered the conquerors, they were exempted from tributes: Herrera, 
who was well informed on this ſubject, affirms, that in thoſe times, four 
- thouſand Spaniſh families, and thirty thouſand Indian houſes were: 


counted in the capital. From that time the number of Indians has. 


gradually been diminiſhing, and the number of the Whites or Spa- 
niards has been increaſing. 

M. de Paw will anſwer according to his ſtyle, that A the proofs. 
which we have adduced to demonſtrate the population of Mexico, are 
of no weight, for they are obtained from. ſoldiers. who: were-rude and. 
illiterate, or from ignorant and ſuperſtitious eccleſiaſtics ; but if this was 
the character of all the writers we have quoted, their teſtimony. would: 
be ſtill of great. force becauſe of their uniformity. Who. can. believe. 


that Cortes, and the other officers who ſubſcribed his letters, ſhould. | 


degeive their king, where they could have been. ſo eaſily detected by 
hundreds of witneſſes, 'and not a few enemies? is it poſſible that ſo- 


many Spaniſh. and Indian writers ſhould all agree to exaggerate the: 
population of thoſe countries, and not one amongſt them ſhew ſame. 


reſpect for poſterity} Of the. veracity of the firſt miſſionaries there: 


can be no doubt. They were men of exam plary life, and much learn- 


ing, ſelected from amongſt many to promulgate the goipel in the new 
8 world. 
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world. Some of them had been profeſſors in the moſt celebrated uni- 
verſities of Europe; had obtained the firſt rank in their orders, and 
merited the favour and confidence of the emperor Charles V. Thoſe 
honours which they reſigned in Europe, and thoſe which they never 
received in America, clearly demonſtrated their. diſintereſted zeal; 
their voluntary and rigid poverty, their continual treaty with the great 
Bein g of nature, their incredible fatigues in ſo many long and dith- 
cult journeys on foot, without proviſions, in laborious, ſervice, and 
fill more their exceſſive. charity, mildneſs, and compaſſion, towards 
thoſe afflicted nations, will make their memory ever venerated i in that 
kingdom. In the writings of thoſe immortal men, ſo many cha- 
racters of ſincerity are diſcovered, that we are not permitted to inter- 
tain the leaſt doubt of their accounts. It is true, they committed a 
heavy ſin, in the judgment of M. de Paw, in burning the greater 
part of the hiſtorical paintings of the Mexicans, becauſe they thought 
them full of ſuperſtition. We valued ſtill more than M. de Paw 
thoſe paintings, and lament their loſs ; ; but we neither deſpiſe. the 
authors of that unfortunate burning, nor curſe their memory; becauſe 


the evil which their intemperate and heedleſs zeal made them commit 


is not to be comparrd with the good which they did; beſides, they 
endeavoured to repair the loſs by their works, particularly Reni 
nia, Sahagun, Olmos, and Torquemada. 
M. de Paw has gone ſo far to leſſen the population of thoſe coun- 
tries, that he has dared to affirm (who. could believe it) in a deciſive 
magiſterial tone, that in all thoſe regions there was no city but Mexico. 
Let us attend to him purely for amuſement. So that as there are 
not,“ he ſays, © the leaſt voſtiges of the Indian cities in all the 
* kingdom of Mexico, it is manifeſt that there was no more than 


4% one place which had any APPEAAFANcEe of a city, and this was Mexi- 


co, which the Spaniſh writers would call the Babylon of the Indies, 
« but it is now a long time ſince they have been able to deceive us 
«« with: the r names they ow. to the miſerahle hamlets of 
% America.“ N 

But all the authors wha have written.on Mexico unanimouſly 1 3 


that all the nations of that vaſt empire lived in ſocieties; that they had 


many wWell- peopled. large, well-laid out ſettlements ; z name the cities 
ebony ie which 
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which they ſaw; and they who travelled through thoſe regions two DISSERT. 


centuries and a half after the conqueſt, ſaw the ſame ſettlements in the 
places mentioned by thoſe writers ; ſo that M. de Paw is either pet- 
ſuaded that thoſe writers prophetically announced the future popu- 
lation of thoſe places, or he muſt confeſs that they have been from 
that time where they are at preſent. It is true that the Spaniards 
founded many ſettlements, ſuch as the cities of Angelopoli, Guada- 
laxara, Valadolid, and Veracruz, Zelaja, Potoſi, Cordova, Leone, 
&c. but the ſettlements made by them in the diſtricts of the Mexican 
empire with reſpect to thoſe made by the Indians are as one to a thou- 
ſand. The Mexican names given to thoſe ſettlements are ſtill preſerv- 
ed to this day, and demonſtrate that the original founders of them 
were not Spaniards but Indians. That thoſe places of which we have 
made frequent mention in this hiſtory were not miſerable villages, but 
cities, and large well formed ſettlements, ſuch as thoſe of —_ 
certifie> by the united teſtimony of all writers who-ſaw them. 

M. de Paw is defirous of being ſhewn the veſtiges of thefs ancient 
cities ; but we could ſhew him more than that, the ancient cities now 
exiſting. However, if he chuſes to fee traces of them he may go 
to Tezcuco, Otumba, Flafcata, Cholula, Huexotzinco; Cherips- 
alla, Tulla, &c. where he will find ſo many that he will have nd 
doubt of the ancient greatneſs of thoſe Ameriean cities. | 

This great number of towns and inhabited places, although ſt many 
thouſands periſhed annually in the facrifices and continuaf wars of thoſe 
nations, gives us elearly to underſtand the vaſt population of the 
Mexican empire, and the other countries of Anahuac; but if all this 
which we have ſaid is not ſufficient to convince M. - Paw, in ern 
we adviſe him to enter into an hofpital. 

What we have applied againſt M. de Paw may ſerve likewiſe to re 
fute Dr. Robertſon, who, ſeeing ſo many eye- witneſſes contraty to him 


in opinion, recurs to a ſubterfuge fimilar to that of the'warmth of the 


imagination which he made uſe of to deny faith' to the Spaniſh hiffo . 
rians reſpecting what they ſaid of the excellence of the Mexican la- 
Bours of caſt metal. Treating of the wonder which the fight of the 
cities of Mexico cauſed to the Spaniards'in his ſeventh book, he ſays, 


n the firſt fervour of their imagination, they compared Chempoalla, 
vox. II. K K* « though 
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e though a town only of the ſecond or third ſize, to the cities of 
« preateſt note in their own country. When afterwards they viſited 
© jn ſucceſſion Tlaſcala, Cholula, Tacuba, Teſcuco, and Mexico itſelf, 
« their amazement was ſo great that it led them to convey ideas of their 
* magnitude and populouſneſs bordering on what is incredible... For 
« this reaſon ſome conſiderable abatement ought to be made from their 


calculation of the number of inhabitants in the Mexican cities; and 


« we may fix the ſtandard of their population much lower than they 

have done. | 
Thus Robertſon commands, but we are not diſpoſed to obey him, 

If the Spaniards had written their hiſtories, letters, or relations in the 


firſt fervour of their admiration, we might then juſtly ſuſpect that 


ſtupefaction had led them to exaggerate ; but it was not ſo; for Cortes, 
the moſt ancient of thoſe writers, did not write his firſt letter to 
Charles V. till a year and an half after his arrival in that country ; the 
anonymous conqueror wrote ſome years after the conqueſt ; B. Diaz, 
after forty years continual reſidence in thoſe countries, and the others 
in like manner. Is it poſſible that this fervour of their admiration ſhould 


endure for one, twenty, and even forty years afterwards ? But whence 


aroſe ſuch wonder in them ? Let us hear it from Dr. Robertſon himſelf. 
The Spaniards, accuſtomed to this mode of habitation among all 
the Indians with which they were then acquainted, were aſtoniſhed, 


on entering New Spain, to find the natives reſiding in towns of 


„ ſuch extent as reſembled thoſe of Europe.” But Cortes and his 
companions, before they went to Mexico, knew very well that thoſe 


people were not ſavage tribes, and that their houſes were not huts ; 


they had heard from thoſe who, a year before, had made the ſame 
voyage with Grijalva, that there were beautiful ſettlements there, con- 
fiſting of houſes of ſtone and lime, with high towers to them; as 
Bernal Diaz atteſts, who was an eye-witneſs. That, therefore, was 
not the occaſion of their wonder, but it was the real largeneſs and 
multitude of the cities which they ſaw. It is not ſurpriſing, then, 
adds Robertſon, ** that Cortes and his companions, little accuſtomed to 
* ſuch computations, and powerfully tempted to magnify, in order to 
* exalt the merit of their own diſcoveries and conqueſts, ſhould have been 


I betrayed into this common error, and have raiſed their deſcriptions. 
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* conſiderably above truth.” But Cortes was not ſo weak, and ſaw DISSERT, 
very well that the exaggeration of the number of his allies, fac from wu 


raiſing the merit, ſerved rather to diminiſh the glory of his conqueſts. 


He often confeſſes that he was aſſiſted in the fiege by eighty, and 


ſometimes an hundred, and two hundred thouſand men; and as theſe 
ingenuous confeſſions diſcover his fincerity, in the ſame manner thoſe 
numerous armies demonſtrate the population of thoſe countries. Be- 
ſides, Dr. Robertſon ſuppoſes, when the Spaniſh writers wrote con- 
cerning the number of the houſes of the Mexican cities, it was only 
expreſſed by conjecture, and the judgment which they had formed 
by the eye; but this was not the caſe, for Cortes affirms, in his firſt 
letter to the emperor Charles V. that he ordered the houſes, which be- 
longed to the diſtrict of Tlaſcala to be numbered, and found there was 
an hundred and fifty thouſand, and in * ſingle * of Tlaſcala more 
than twenty thouſand. 
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DISSERTATION VIII. 


On the Religion of the Mexicans. 


E have nothing to fay in this Diſſertation as we had in the others 
to M. de Paw, as he ingenuouſly acknowledges the reſem- 
blance there is between the delirium of the Americans, and that of 
other nations of the old continent in matters of religion. © As,” he 
fays, © the religious ſuperftitions of the people of America {/) have 
had a fenfible reſemblance to thoſe which other nations of the old con- 
* tinent have entertained, he has not ſpoken of thoſe abſurdities, but 
* to make a compariſon of them, and in order to obſerve that, not- 
*« withſtanding the diverſity of climes, the weakneſs of the human 
„ ſpirit has been conſtant and unvariable.” If he had delivered him- 


ſelf with the ſame judgment in other reſpects, he would have ſaved 


much contention, and preſerved his work from thoſe heavy cenſures 
which have been made on it by many wiſe men of Europe. We di- 
rect this Diſſertation, therefore, to thoſe who, from ignorance of what 
has paſſed and paſſes at preſent in the world, or from want of reflection, 
have made much wonder in reading in the hiſtory of Mexico at the cru- 
elty and ſuperſtition of thoſe people, as if ſuch things had been never heard 


of among mortals. We ſhall make their error conſpicuous, and ſhew 


that the religion of the Mexicans was leſs ſuperſtitious, leſs indecent, 
leſs childiſh, and leſs unreaſonable than that of the moſt cultivated 
nations of ancient Europe; and that there have been examples of cru- 
elty, perhaps more cruel, amongſt all other nations of the world. 
The ſyſtem of natural religion depends principally on that idea 
which is formed of the Divinity. If the ſupreme Being. is conceived. 
to be à Father full of goodneſs, whoſe providence watches over his 
ne, n and reſpect will appear. in the exerciſe of ſuch reli gion. g 


G ) In the preface to TIRE Philoſophiques, - 1 ie” 
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If, on the contrary, he is imagined to be an inexorable tyrant, his DISSERT. 


worſhip will be bloody. If he is conceived to be omnipotent, vener- 
ation will be paid to one alone ; but if his power is conceived to be 
confined, the objects of worſhip will be multiplied. If the ſanctity 
and perfection of his being is acknowledged, his protection will be 
implored in a pure and holy ſervice; but if he is ſuppoſed ſubject 
to imperfections, and we vices of men, religion itſelf will ſanctify 
crimes. 

Loet us compare the idea, therefore, which the Mexicans had of 
their gods with that which the Greeks, Romans, and other nations 
from whom they learned their religion, had of their deities, and we 
ſhall diſcover the ſu periority of the Mexicans, in this matter, over all 
thoſe ancient nations. It is true, that the Mexicans divided power 
among various deities, imagining the juriſdiction of each to be reſtrict- 
ed, I do not doubt,” Montezuma uſed to fay to Cortes, in their 
conferences on religion, I do not doubt of the goodneſs of the God 
© whom you adore, but if he is good for Spain our — are equally 
* ſo for Mexico. 

„ur God Camaxtle, the Tlaſcalans uſed to * to „Sure, 

grants us victory over our enemies; our goddeſs Matlalcueje ſends 
ce the neceſſary rain to our fields, and defends us from the inunda- 
« tion of Zahuapan. To each of our gods we are indebted for a part 
* of the happineſs of our life. But they never believed their gods ſo 
impotent as the Greeks and Romans believed theirs. The Mexicans 
had more than one deity under the name of Centeotl who took care 
of the country and the fields, and although they were ſo fond of theit 
children they had but one god for their protection. The Romans, be- 
fides the goddeſs Ceres, had a crewd of deities for the care of the fields 
alone (in), and for the guard and education of their children upwards of 
twenty, belides-a number which were employed in the generation. and 


1 Sjarwas: charged with the grain which was ; newly ſown, Proſergina with the grain which 


was juſt fprung, Neyotys with the knots on the ſtem, Nolatina vrith the eyes on buds,, Pateluna 
with. the leaves hie were: ſpræad, Flora with the flowers, Segeſta with: the, new grains, Lactan- 
nia with the grain yet milky, Matuta with the ripe grain, Talanas or Tutlina with. the grain in. 
ther grunary:; to all whom we ought tò add the gad Sterculizs h attended the manuring of the- 
fries, Priapus who defended the. grain from the birds, Rubigo who dejended. it from, inſecte, 


2 the nymphs Napiæ wh had che care of us nutritive guicess. . 
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birth of infants (2). Who would believe that they would have occa- 
ſion for their Gods merely to guard their doors? Forculus was char- 
ged with the door poſts, Carna with the hinge, and Lamentinus with 
the threſhold. Ita,” exclaims St. Auguſtin, * ita non poterat, For- 
culus ſimul fores, et cardinem limenque ſervare. So wretched was 
the power of the gods in the judgment of the Romans! Even the 
names by which ſome of them were called ſhew the pitiful conception 
entertained of them by their adorers. What names more unworthy of 
divinity than thoſe of Jupiter. Piſtor, Venus Calva, Pecunia Caca, 
Subigus and Cloacina? Who would ever think that a ſtatue formed 
by Tatius in the principal fink of Rome was to become a goddels with 
the name of Cloacina ? This was certainly a mockery of their religion, 
and renderin g the very gods whom they ncgrod, vile and contempt- 


ible. 
But the Greeks and Romans ſhewed the opinion they had of their 


gods in nothing more ſtrongly than the vices which they aſcribed to 
them. Their whole mythology is a long ſeries of crimes : the whole 
life of their gods was compoſed of enmities, revenge, inceſt, adultery, 
and other baſe paſſions, capable of defaming the moſt degenerate of 
men. Jove, that omnipotent father, that beginning of all things, 
that king of men and of gods as the poets call him, appears ſometimes 
diſguiſed as a man to treat with Alcumena, ſometimes as a ſatyr to enjoy 
Antiope, ſometimes as a bull to raviſh Europa, ſometimes as a ſwan 
to abuſe Leda, and ſometimes in a ſhower of gold to corrupt Danae, 
and at other times aſſumes other forms to accompliſh his guilty de- 
ſigns. In the mean time the great goddeſs Juno, mad with jealouſy, 


thinks of nothing but having revenge of her diſloyal huſband. Of the 


ſame ſtamp were the other immortal gods ; eſpecially the dii majores, 
or ſelect gods, as they were called by them; ſelect, ſays St. Auguſtin, 


(») The goddeſs Opis was charged with giving aſſiſtance to the child which was delivering, 


and to receive it in her lap, Vaticanus to open its mouth to cry, Levana to raiſe it from the 
grou nd, Cunina to watch the cradle, the Carmentes to announce its deſtiny, Fortuna to favour. 
it in all accidents, Rumina to introduce the nipple of the mother's breaſt into the mouth of the 
child, Potina took care of its drink, Educa of its pap, | Faventia wiped its ſlabberings, Yeailia 
had to cheriſh its hopes, Volupia to attend its pleaſures, Agenoria to watch its motions, Stimula. 
to make it active, Strenua to make it courageous, Numeria to teach it numbers, Camena finging, 
Conſo to give it counſel, Senica reſolution, Fuventa had charge of its youth, and Fortuna Har- 
bata was enjoined that important office of making hair grow upon adults n 
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for the ſuperiority of their vices, not for the excellence of their virtues. 
But what good examples could thoſe nations imitate in the gods, who, 
while they boaſted to teach virtue to men, had nothing conſecrated 
but their vices? What merits obtained deification to Leena among 
the Greeks, and to Lupa Faula and Faula among the Romans, but 


that of having been famous courtezans? From. thence ſprung. various 


deities, charged with the moſt infamous and ſhameful employments. 


But what ſhall we ſay of the Egyptians, who were the firſt authors 


of ſuperſtition (o)? They not only paid worſhip to the ox, dog, cat, 
crocodile, hawk, and other ſuch animals, but likewiſe to leeks, oni- 


1 nas 1 which \ was the occaſion of that ſatyrical ſaying of 


C 


not Gontenten with that, they deified likewiſe the moſt indecent things. 


That cuſtom of marrying with their ſiſters was imagined to be author- 
ized by the example of their gods. | 
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The Mexicans entertained very different ideas of their Sin: We f 


do not find, in all their mythology, any traces of that exceſs of depravi- 
ty which characteriſed the gods of other nations. The Mexicans ho- | 
noured the virtues not the vices of their divinites ; the bravery of Huit- | 
zHopochtli, the beneficence of Centeotl, Tzapotlatman, and Opochtli, | 


and others, and the chaſtity, juſtice, and prudence of Qetzalcoatl. 


Although they feigned deities of both ſexes, they did not marry them, 
nor believe them capable of thoſe obſcene pleaſures which were o 
common among the Greeks and Romans. The Mexicans imagined 


they had a ſtrong averſion to every ſpecies of vice, therefore their bra 
ſhip was calculated to appeaſe the anger of their deities, provoked by the 
guilt of men, und: to- procure en | by repentance and b 


gious reſpect. | | 


The rites obſerved by thoſe nations were en tieely cgraiahls to the 
idea they had of their gods. Superſtition was common to them all, 
but that of the Mexicans was leſs, and not ſo puerile ; this the com- 
pariſon of their auguries will be ſufficient to ſlew. The Mexican di- 
viners obſerved the ſigns or characters of the days concerning marriages, 
Journeys,. &c. as the European aſtrologers obſerved the poſition of tho 


(s) Nos in Templa tuam Romana accepimus Iſin. 21 
Semicaneſque Deos et Siſtra moventia luctum. Lacanus. 


ſtars, 
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ſtars, to foretel from thence the fortunes of men. Both of them were 
equally fearful of eclipſes and comets, as they ſuſpected them the 
forerunners of great calamities. This ſuperſtition has been common 
to all the people of the world. They were alſo all afraid of the voice 
of the owl, or any other ſuch bird, Theſe and other ſuch ſuperſtitions 
have been general, and are ſtill common to the vulgar of the old and 
new continents, even in the center of moſt cultivated Europe. But | 
all which we know of thoſe American nations in this matter, is not 
to be compared with that which we are told of the ancient Romans 
by their poets and hiſtorians. The works of Livy, Plmy, Virgil, 
Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, and other judicious authors, which 
cannot be read without ſmiling, ſhew us to what exceſs the childiſh 
ſuperſtition of the Romans arrived. No animal among the quadru- 


. peds reptiles and birds was not employed to foretel future events. If 


a bird flew towards the left hand, if the raven croaked, if they heard 
the voice of the crow, if a mouſe taſted honey, if a hare paſſed acroſs 
the road, all thoſe incidents were prognoſtics of ſome great calamity. 
Formerly there was a luſtration made of all Rome for no other reaſon 
than becauſe an owl entered the Capitol (5). Not only animals, but 
alſo trivial and contemptible circumſtances. were ſufficient to excite ſu- 
perſtitious dread ; as. the ſpilling of wine or falt, or the falling of ſome 
meat from table. Who would not have been amazed to contemplate 
the aruſpices perſons of ſuch high reſpect ſeriouſly occupied in examin- 
ing the movements of the victims, the ſtate of their intrails, and colour 
of their blood, to prognoſticate. from thoſe ſigns the principal events. 
of that famous republic? I wonder,” ſaid the great Cicero, that 
« an aruſpex does not ſmile when he views another of his own profeſ- 

fion.” What can be more ridiculous than that kind of augury. which 
was called tripudium? Who would have imagined that a nation in ſome 
reſpects ſo enlightened, and alſo. ſo warlike, ſhould: carry along with: 
their armies, as the moſt important thing to the ſucceſs. of their arms, 
a cage of chickens, and dare not to begin the battle without conſulting, 
them ?. If the chickens did not. taſte the food which was put before 


(p) Bubo funebris et maxime abeminatus publicis precipue auſpiciis.. . Capitolii cellam ip- : 
fam intravit. Sex, Papellio Iſtro L. Pedanis Cofl, propter, quod nonis partie urbs luſtrata 
eſt eo anno, Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib, Xs cap. 12. 
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them it was a bad omen; if, beſides not eating it, they eſcaped out of DISSERT, 
tlie cage, it was worſe; if, om the contrazy, they eat greedily, the —— 
augury was moſt happy; ſo that the moſt effectual means to ſecure 

victory would have been to * the 2 without food, until 

they were conſulted. ' 

To ſuch exceſſes is the ſpirit of man led, whe reſigned to the ca- 

pricious dictates of paſſion, or ſtimu lated by fears ariſing: from a ſenſe 

of his own weakneſs. 

But Americans, Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians were all ſuper- 

ſtitious and puerile in the practice of their religion; not ſo ho w- 
ever, in the obſcenity of their rites, becauſe we find not the leaſt | 
traces in the rites of the Mexicans, of thoſe abominable cuſtoms which 
were ſo common among the Romans and other nations of antiquity. 
What could be more indecent than the Eleuſinian feaſts which tlie 
Greeks made, or thoſe which the Romans celebrated in honour of Ve= | © = 
nus, in the calends of April, and above all others thoſe very obſcene . | 
games which they exhibited in honour of Cybele, Flora, Bacchus, and | | 
other ſuch falſe deities? What rite could be more obſcene than that 
which was obſerved on the ſtatue of Priapus, among the nuptial cere- 
monies ? How could they celebrate the feſtivals of ſuch inceſtuous and 
adulterous gods but with : Arvs obſcene practices 7 How was it poſſible 
thicy ſhould have been aſfiamed of thoſe vices W "a faw ſane- 


tioned by their own divinities ? 
It is true, that although nothing obſcene mingled with the rites of 


che N s; ſome of them were ſuch, as on the ſuppoſition of the 
| Divinity 'of their gods would have been very indecent, namely that of 
ahointing the lips of the idols with the blood of the victims: but 
would it not have been more indecent to have given them blows, as the 
Romans gave the goddeſs Matuta at the Marral feaſts? Conſiderin g 
the error of both, the Mexicans were certainly more rational by giving 
their gods a liquor to taſte which they imagined was acceptable to them, 
than the Romans by executing an action upon their goddeſs. which has 


been. eſteemed highly inſulting among a all nations of the world. Ee” 
What we have ſaid hitherto, though ſufficient to ſhew that mY re- 


1 glon of. tlie Mexicans was e than that of the Romans, 
Vor. _— LII | © Greeks 
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Wr Greeks, or Egyptians, we are ſenſible that the compariſon between 


—— them ought not to have been ſolely with reſpect to the above articles, 
but rather with reſpect to the nature of their ſacrifices. We confeſs, 
that the religion of the Mexicans was bloody, that their ſacrifices were 
moſt cruel, and their auſterities beyond meaſure barbarous; but when 
| | / ever we conſider what other nations of the world have done, we are 
| ' confounded at viewing the weakneſs of the human mind, and the 
ſeries of errors into which they have fallen from their miſerable __ 
tems of religion. 
There has been no nation in the. world which has not at fs time 
| facrificed human victims to that god whom they adored. We know 
| from the ſacred writings, that the Ammonites burned ſome of their 
' ſons in honour of their god Moloch, and that other people of Canaan, 
did the fame, whoſe example was. followed by the Iſraelites. It ap- 
pears from the fourth book of the Kings, that Achaz and Manaſſeh, 
kings of Judea, uſed that pagan rite of paſſing their ſons through the. 
| fire. The expreſſion of the ſacred: text appears rather to ſignify a mere 
luſtration or conſecration, than a burnt- offering, but the hundred and 
fifth Pfalm does not leave 4 doubt that the Iſraelites ſacrificed their 
children to the gods of the Canaanites. Of the Egyptians we know, 
from Manetho, a prieſt and celebrated hiſtorian, of that nation, cited 
by Euſebius Cæſarienſis, that daily three men were ſacrificed in Elio- 
polis to the goddeſs Juno alone, in like manner as the Ammonites ſa- 
erificed human victims to their Moloch, and the Canaanites to their 
Beelfegor; the Perſians ſacrificed to their Mitra or ſun, the Phenicians. 
and Carthaginians to their Baal or Saturn, the Cretans. to Jove, - the 
Lacedzmonians to Mars, the Phocians to Diana, the Leſbians to. Bac- 
chus, the Theffalians to the Centaur Chiron and Peleus, the Gauls to 
Eſo and 7. eutate i), the Bardi of Germany u to Tut fon, and other na- 


tions 
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( KY A cevtain French author, through a blind attachment to- his native country, hardily 

denies that human victims were ever ſacrificed by the Gauls ; but he adduces no authority to 
confute the teſtimony of Pliny, Seutonius, Diodorus, and in particular Cæſar, who was dv 
acquainted with the Gauls, and knew their cuſtoms, « Natio eſt omnis Gallorum,“ he ſays, 

| «© adrodum dedita religionibus, atque ob eam eauſam qui ſunt affeQi gravioribus morbis, q 
| « quein prælio periculiſque verſantur, aut pro victimis homines.immolant, aut ſe immolaturos 
| ++ yovent, adminiſtris ad ea ſacrificia Druidibus ; qued' pro vita hominis, nifi vita hominis red- 
. «« datur, non 5 aliter deorum immortalium numen placari arbitrantur, publiceque ejuſdem 


® | | genuis 
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tions to their tutelar gods. Philon ſays that the Phœnicians in public 
calamities offered in ſacrifice to their inhuman Baal their deareſt ſons, 
and Curtius affirms that ſuch ſacrifices were in uſe among the Tyrians 
until the ruin of their famous city. The ſame did the Carthaginians 
with their countrymen in honour of Saturn the cruel. We know that 
when they were vanquiſhed by Agathocles, king of Syracuſe, with a 
view to appeaſe their deities, whom they believed incenſed, they ſacrificed 
two hundred noble children, beſides three hundred youths who ſpon- 
taneouſly offered themſelves for ſacrifice, to ſhew their bravery, their 


piety towards the gods, and their love to their country; and, as Ter- 


tullian affirms, who was an African, and lived little latter than that epoch 
of which we are ſpeaking, and therefore ought to know it well, ſacri- 
fices were uſed in Africa until the time of the emperor Tiberius, as in 
Gaul till the time of Claudian, as Suetonius reports. 
The Pelaſgians, the ancient inhabitants of Italy, ſacrificed a 8 of 
their children, in order to comply with an oracle, as is related by D. 
Halicarnaſſeus. The Romans, who were as ſanguinary as they were ſu- 
perſtitious, did not abſtain from ſuch kind of ſacrifices. All the time 
they were under the government of their kings, they ſacrificed yo 1g 
children to the goddeſs Mania, mother of the Lares, for the proſperity 
of their houſes, to which they were directed by a certain oracle of Apollo, 
as Macrobius ſays; and we know from Pliny, that human ſacrifices were 
not forbid until the year 657 of Rome; but notwithſtanding this pro- 
hibition, thoſe examples of barbarous ſuperſtition did not ceaſe; ſince 
Auguſtus, as authors cited by Suetonius affirm, after the taking of Pe- 
ruſia, where the conſul, L. Antony, had fortified himſelf, ſacrificed in 
honour of his uncle Janus Cæſar, who was by this time deified by the 


4 genuis habent infticuta frerificia. Ali immani e ſimulacra habent; quorum con- 
« texta viminibus membra vivis hominibus complent quibus ſuccenſis circumventi ſtamma ex- 
% aminantur homines. Supplicia eorum qui in nto aut 'Latiſcinio aut aliqua noxa fint com- 


66 comprehenli gratiora diis immortalibus eſſe arbitrantur. Sed cum ejus generis copia deficit, | 


etiam ad innocentiam ſupplicia deſcendunt. Lib. vi. de Bello Gallico, cap. 5. From this it ap- 
ars the Gauls were more cruel than the Mexicans, 
(r) DCLVII. demum anno urbis Cn. Corn Lentuto, P. Licinio Coſs. Senat.s conſultum 
factum eſt, ne homo immolaretur. Plin. Hiſt. Nat lib. xxx. cap. 1. 
(5) - Peruſia capta in plurimos animadvertit; orare veniam, vel excuſare ſe conantibus una 
voce occurrens, moriendum eſſe. Ccribunt quidam trecentos ex dedititiis electos utriuſque 
ordinis ad aram D. Julio exſtructam Idib. Maruis victimarum more mactatos. Suetonius in 
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Romans, three hundred men, partly ſenators and partly Roman knights, 
upon an altar erected to that new deity. Lactantius, who was a man 
well inſtructed in the affairs of the Romans, who flouriſhed in the 
fourth century of the church, ſays expreſly, that even in his time, thoſe 
ſacrifices were made to Jupiter Latialis (?). Nor were the Spaniards free 
from this barbarous ſuperſtition. Strabo recounts, in book iii. that the 
Luſitanians facrificed priſoners, cut off their right hand to conſecrate 


it to their gods, obſerved their entrails, and examined them for augu- 


3 ava” * 


ries; that all the inhabitants of the mountains uſed to ſacrifice priſon- 
ers as well as horſes, offering their victims by hundreds at a time to 
the god Mars; and ſpeaking in general, he ſays, it was peculiar to the 
Spaniards to ſacrifice themſelves for their friends. This is not very 
different from what Silius Italicus reports of the Betici, his anceſtors, 
which is, that after they had paſſed the age of youth, grown weary of 
life, they committed ſuicide ; and which he praiſes as an heroic 


action. Who would believe, that ancient cuſtom of Betica would 


be revived at this time in England and France. To come to: later 
times, Mariana, in ſpeaking of the Goths, who occupied Spain, 
writes thus : © Becauſe they were perſuaded that the war would 
never be proſperous when they did not make an offering of human 
« blood for the army, they ſacrificed the priſoners of war tothe god Mars, 
© to whom they were principally devoted, and uſed alſo to offer him 
« the firſt of the ſpoils, and ſuſpend from the trunks of trees the ſkins 
„of thoſe whom they had ſlain.” If thoſe Spaniards who wrote the 
hiſtory of Mexico, had not forgotten this, which happened to their 
own peninſula, they would not have wondered ſo much at the ſacrifices 
of the Mexicans. 

Whoever would wiſh to fee more examples, may conſult Euſebius 


of Czfarea, in book. iv. de Preparatione Evangelica, where he gives a 
long detail of the nations by whom ſuch. barbarous facrifices were prac- 
tiſed: what we have ſaid is enough to ſhew that the Mexicans have 


done nothing but trod in the ſteps of the moſt celebrated nations of the 


old continent, and that their rites were neither more cruel, nor leſs 


rational. It is, perhaps, greater cruelty and inhumanity te ſacrifice 


{, Lactantius, Inſtit. Divin. lib, i, cap. 21. 


| fel- 
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fellow-citizens, children, and themſelves, as the greater part” of if. 
thoſe nations did, than to ſacrifice priſoners: of war as was practiſed 
among the Mexicans. The Mexicans were never known to ſacrifice | 
their own countrymen, unleſs it was thoſe who forfeited their lives by 
their crimes ; or the wives of nobles, that they might accompeny their. 
huſbands to the otlier world. That. anſwer which Montezuma gave to- 
Cortes, who. reproached him for the cruelty. of the Mexican facrifices,. 
ſhews us that although their ſentiments were not juſt, they were leſs in- 
conſiſtent than thoſe of other nations who had fallen. into the ſame ſuper- 

ſtitions. We,” he faid, have a right to take away the life of our 
enemies; we could kill them in the heat of battle, as you do your 

enemies. What injuſtice is there in making them, who. are con- 

„ demned to death, die in bonour of our gods.” 

The frequency of ſuch: facrifices was certainly not leſs in Egypt, I ah, 

Spain, and Gaul, than in Mexico. If in- the city of Eliopolis alone, 

they annually ſacrificed, as Manethò ſays, more than a thouſand victims to 
the goddeſs Juno; how many muſt have been ſaerificed in the other ci- 
tics of Egypt to:the famous goddeſs Iſis, and other innumerable deities,. 
adored by. that moſt. ſuperſtitious nation? How. frequent muſt they. 
have been among the Pelaſgians, who facrificed a tenth part of their 
children to their gods? What numbers of men. muſt have been con- 
ſumed in thoſe hecatombs of the ancient Spaniards? And what ſhall 
we ſay of the Gauls,. who, after having ſacrificed priſoners of war and 
malefactors, made alſo innocent citizens die in facrifice, as Cæſar relates? 
The number of the Mexican ſacrifices has certainly been exaggerated 
by the Spaniſh hiſtorians, as we have already obſerved, _ 

The very humane Romans, who had ſcruples in obſerving human 
entrails, although at the end of fix centuries and a half after the 
foundation of their famous metropolis they forbid. the ſacrifices of 
men, ſtill permitted with great frequency the gladiatorian facri- 
fices.. So we call thoſe barbarous combats, which, as well.as ſervin g. 
for the amuſement of that fierce people, were likewiſe prefcribed by 

their religion. Beſides the great quantity of blood ſpit at the Circenfian 
games, and at banquets, there. was not a little alſo ſhed at the fu- 
merals of wealthy perſons, either of gladiators, or priſoners who were 
put to death to appeaſe the manes of the deceaſed ;. and they were 
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trocinium inſanientium turba eſt. Scucca, lib. De Sup xſtit. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO. 
fo firmly perſuaded of the neceſſity of ſome human blood being ſpllt 


for this purpoſe, that when the circumſtances of the dead could not 


bear the expence of gladiators or priſoners, prefice were paid, that 
they might draw blood from their cheeks with their nails. How many 
victims muſt thus have fallen by the ſuperſtition of the Romans, at 
their funerals, eſpecially as they vied with each other who ſhould ex- 
ceed in the number of gladiators and priſoners whoſe blood was to 
celebrate the funeral pomp ? It was this bloody diſpoſition of the Ro- 
mans which made ſuch havoc on the people of Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, and which, beſides overflowed Rome with the blood of its 
own citizens, eſpecially during thoſe horrid Proſcriptions whach ſul- 
lied the glory of that famous republic. | 

The Mexican were not only inhuman towards their We » but 
hkewife towards themſelves, by their barbarous auſterities mentioned 
in this hiſtory. But the drawing of blood with the prickles of the 
aloes from their tongues, arms, and legs, as they all did, and the bor- 
ing their tongue with pieces of cane, as the moſt auſtere amongſt them 
uſed to do, will appear but ſlight mortifications compared with thoſe 
dreadful and unheard of auſterities executed upon themſelves by peni- 
"tents of the Eaſt-Indies and Japan, which cannot be read without 


horror. Who will ever think of comparing the inhumanities of the 


moſt famous Tlamacaꝛzqui of Mexico, and Tlaſcala, with thoſe of the 
prieſts of Bellona and Cybele (2)? When did the Mexicans tear their 
limbs, or their fleſn, with their teeth, or caſtrate themſelves in honour 
of their gods, as thoſe prieſts did in honour of Cybele? 

Laſtly, the Mexicans, not content with ſacrificing human victims, 
eat alſo their fleſh; We confeſs in this their bm, ſurpaſſed other ; 


1421 


(a) Dex 3 Sacerdotes, d Galli vocabantur, vilitia ſi i 1 & FREELY perciti 
caput rotabant cnltiiſque faciem muſculoſque totius corporis diſſecabant: W qubque fe 
ipſos impetebant. Ang» fr. de Civ. Dei. lib. ii. cap. 7. 


Ille viriles fabi partes amputat, ille lacertos ſecat. Ubi iratos Deos timent, qui fic propitios 
merentur? . .. Tantus eſt perturbatæ mentis & ſedibus ſuis pulſæ furor, ut ſie Dii placentur, 
quemadmodum ne homines quidem ſzviunt tetertimi, & in fabulas traditi crudelitatis Tyranni 


laceraverunt aliquorum membra; neminem ſua lacerare juſſerunt. In regia libidinis 159770 
ſi 


tem caſtrati ſunt quidam ; ſed nemo ſibi, ne vir eſſet, juben'e domino manus intulit. 


in tevplis contrucidant, vulneribus ſuis ac ſanguine ſupplicant. Si eui intueri vacet quz 
faciunt, quæque patiuntur, inveniet tam indecora honeſtis, tam indigna liberis, tam diſſimilia 


ſanis, ut nemo fuerit dubitaturus ſurere eos, fi cum pauctoribus furerent ; ; nune fanitatis pa- 
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nations; but examples of this kind have not been ſo rare even among DESSERT. 


cultivated nations of the old continent, as to make the Mexicans be 


claſſed with nations abſolutely barbarous. That horrible cuſtom, ſays: 
the hiſtorian Solis, of men cating. each other, was ſeen firſt among the 

barbarians in our hemiſphere, as is confeſſed by Gallicia, in his Annals. 

Beſides the ancient Africans, whoſe deſcendants: at this day are in part 
canibals, it is certain, that many of thoſe nations which were formerly 

knowh by the name. of. Scythians, and alſo the ancient inhabitants of Si- 

cily, and the continent of Italy, as Pliny and other authors ſay, were 
men- eaters likewiſe. Of the Jews, who lived in the times of Antio- 

chirs che illuſtriour Appiong an Egyptian, not Greek writer, as M. 
de Paw. ſays, has writteh, that they uſed to keep a Greek priſones 

to eat him at the end of one year. Livy ſays of the famous Hannibal, 
that he made his ſoldiers dat human. fleſh to encourage them to war. 
Pliny: ſeverely-cenfures the Greeks for.,their-:cyſtom. of, eating all the 
parts of the human body, to cure themſelves of different diſtempers (x). 
Is there any wonder then that the Mexicans ſhould do that from a 
motiye of religion, which the Greeks obſerved as a rule of medicine ? 
But we do not pretend. to apologiſe. for them on this bead. Their 
religion, with. reſpect to Canibaliſm, was certainly: more barbarous 
than that of the Romans, Egyptians, or thoſe other cultivated nations; 
but, at the ſame time, in other points, it is not to be denied, that it 
was leſs ſuperſtitious, leſs. abſurd, and leſs indecent. 


| (x)--Quis invenit ſingula membra humans mandere? Qua conjectura inductus? Quam po- 
teſt medicina iſta originem habuiſſe? Vis veneficia innocentiora fecit quam remedia? Eſto,, 
barbari externique ritus  Invenerint ; 1 etiam ne Græci ſuas mo has artos oe. Plin,. 
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DISSERTATION IX, 


On the Origin of the French Evil. 


N the preſent Diſſertation we have not only to difpute with M. 40 
Paw, but alſo with almoſt all Europeans, who are generally per- 
funded that the French evil had its origin in America; for ſome nations 
of Europe having reciprocally accuſed each other of propagating this 
.opprobrious diſtemper, at laſt agreed to charge it upon the new world. 
We ſhould certainly deſerve to be taxed with raſhneſs in combating ſs 

univerſal an opinion, if the arguments which we are to offer, and the 
example of two modern Europeans, did not render our attempt par- 
donable (a). As among the ſupparters of the common opinion, the 
principal, the moſt renowned, and he who has written moſt copiouſſy 


and learnedly upon the ſubject, is Mr. Aſtruc, a learned French phy- 


ſician, he will neceſſtrily be principally oppoſed by us, for which put 
poſe we ſhall make uſe f thaſe "OP" materials * n . 
3 e ; (<2 £5 


The Opinion of t2 the firſt Phys concerning the ' Origire of the ProneÞBoll 


BRING the firſt thirty years after the French evil. began to be 
known in Italy, there was not a ſingle author, as we ſhall mention after- 
wards, who aſcribed the origin of it to America. All the authors 


(a) Theſe two authors are William Becket, a Surgeon of London, and Antonio Ribero San- 
chez. Becket wrote three Diſſertations, which were inſerted in vol. xxx. and xxxi. of the Phi- 
ſoſophical TranſaGions, to prove, that the French evil was known in England as far back as 
the fourteenth century. Rübero wrote a Diſſertation, which was printed in Paris, with this 
title, Difertation ſur POrigin de la Maladie Venerienne, dans la quelle on prouve quell na 
point its portèe de! Amerique. Having read the title of this Diſſertation in the Catalogue of 
Spaniſh; books and manuſeripts, prefixed to Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, we ſought 
for it in Rome, in Genoa, and Venice, but without ſucceſs. 

(3) Ne Morbis Venereis, vol. ii. Venice Edition. 
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who wrote upon it, before 1525, and even ſome of thoſe who wrote 
after, attributed it to different cauſes, the mention of which will ex- 
cite the ſmiles and pity of our readers. 

Some of the firſt phyſicians. then living, namely, Corradino Gillini, 
and Gaſpare Torella, were, perſuaded, according. to the ideas of thoſe 
times, that the French evil was occaſioned by the near conjunction of 
the Sun with Jupiter, Saturn, and Mercury, in the ſign of Libra, 
which happened 1 in 1483. 

Others, in agreement with the opinion of, the celebrated N icolaus 
Leonicenus (c), attributed it to the very abundant rains and inundations 
which happened in Italy that year in which the contagion began. 

G. Manardi, a learned profeſſor of the univerſity of Ferrara, aſcri- 
bed the origin of the evil to the impure commerce of a Valentian 
gentleman who was leprous, with a courtezan; and Paracelſus 
to the commerce of a French perſon who was alſo leprous, with 
a proſtitute: . Antonia Muſa Braſavola, a learned Ferrareſe, affirms, 
that the French evil took its beginning from a courtezan, in the army 
of the F rench in "Ow. who had an abſceſs in the mouth of the 
ulerus. 

Gab. F allopio,: a bene 1 Þ rere. ao that he 
Spanlards; being few in number in the war of Naples, and the French 
extremely numerous, one night poiſoned the water of the wells, of 


which their enemies were to drink, and that from thence, the dif- | 


temper aroſe. * 


Andrea Cefalpino, ' phyſician to Clement. vitt. "lays, he knew from 


thoſe who were preſent at the war of Naples, When the French be- 


ſleged Somma, a place of Veſuyius, where there i is a great abundance of 
excellent Greek wine ; that the Spaniards eſcaped, one night in ſecret, 
leaving behind them a great quantity of that wine, mixed with the 


blood of the ſick of San Lazaro, and: that the Frencfi when they en- 


tered: that place drank of this wine, apt ſoon a . elt the effects of 
:the venereal diſorder, | 


(e) one dicimus, mialum hoc, quod morbum Callicim vulgo appellant inter epideinia ias de- 
bere connumerari , , . Hlud fatis conſtat, eo anno magnam aquarum per univerſam Italiam fy- 
ifle exuberantiam . , . æfſlivam autem ad illam veniſſe intemperiemm calidam ſeilicet & humi- 


dam, &c. Opuſe, de Morbo Galli s. ; * b) 
Vor. II. M mm R 
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Leonardo Fioravanti, a learned Bologneſe phyſician, ſays in his work, 


who had been ſutler to the army of Alfonſo, king of Naples, about 
the year 14 56, that the army of the king, as well as the French, be- 
coming ſhort of proviſions from the length of the war, the ſutler ſup. 
plied them both with dreſſed human fleſh, and that from thence ſprung 
the French evil. The celebrated chancellor Bacon, lord Verulam, 
adds (4), that the fleſh, ſupplied them, was of men killed in Barbary,, 
which they prepared like the tunny fiſh. 

As no body knew, nor could know, who was the firſt in Europe 
that ſuffered that great evil, neither can we know the cauſe of it: but 
let us attend to what may have happened. 


S E C 7. H. 


The French Evil couid be communicated to Europe from other Countries 
of the old Continent. 


10 prove that the French evil could be cenie by means 
of contagion to Europe, from. other countries of the fame continent, 
it is neceſſary, but will be alſo ſufficient to ſhew' that that evil was 
firſt felt in ſome of thoſe countries, and that they had commerce with 
Europe before the new world was diſcovered.. Both of theſe points 
ſhall be fully demenſtrated. 

Vatablo, Pineda, Calmet, and other authors, have halntainet;; * 
among the diſtem pers with which Job was. afflicted, the French. evil 
was one. This opinion is ſo ancient, that as ſoon as that evil appear- 
ed in Italy, ſome called it the evil of Job, as Battiſta Fulgoſio, an au- 
thor then living, atteſts (e). Calmet attempts (// to prove his opinion 
with a great deal of erudition ; but as we know nothing of the com- 
plaints of Job, except what is mentioned in the ſacred books, which 
may eaſily be conceived to ſpeak of other diſtempers then known, or 


of ſome one entirely unknown to us, we can therefore build little on 
this opinion. 


(4) Sylva Sylvarum centur. 1. art. 25, 
(o) In a work entitled, Dita Fadaque Memorabilia, lib, i, c. 46 
(F) Diſſert, in Morbum Jobi. 


Andre 
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Andie Thevet, a French geographer (g), and other authors affirm, DISSERT. 
that the French evil was endemic in the internal. provinces of Africa, — 


ſituate on both ſides of the river Senegal. 
And Cleyer, firſt phyſician of the Dutch colony, in the illand of 


Java, ſays (5), that the venereal diſeaſe was proper and natural to that 


„and as common as the quotidian fever. Th uanus has affirmed 
the ſame thing (i). 

J. Bonzius; phyſician to the Dutch i in the Eaſt-Indies, teſtifies, that 
(4) that diſteniper was endemic in Amboyna and the Maluccas, and 


that it was not, neceſſary to have any previous carnal commerce to catch 
the infection. This was confirmed in part by the account of the com- 


panions of Magellan, the firſt who made the tour of the world in the 
famous veſſel, Victory, who atteſted, as Herrera ſays (1), that they 
found in Timor, an iſland of the Moluccan Archipelago, a great num- 
ber of the iſlanders infected with the French evil; which was cer- 
tainly . carried there by the Americans nor Europeans, previouſſy 
diſeaſed. 


che affairs of China, having been aſked by Mr. Aſtruc (m), if the phy- 
ſicians of China thought the venereal diſtemper originated in their 
country; or brought there from other places; anſwered, that the Chi- 
neſe phyſicians whom he had conſulted were of opinion, that that diſ- 
temper was ſuffered there ſince the earlieſt antiquity; and that the 


them to be ancient, ſaid nothing of the origin of that diſeaſe, but make 
mention of it as a diſtemper very ancient even at that time, in which 
theſe books were written; that alſo it was neither known, nor 
probable, that the diſtemper was carried there from other countries. 
Laſtly, Dr. Aſtruc ſays, according to his opinion (), after having 
examined and weighed the teſtimonies of authors, that the venereal 


(20 Coſmographie Univerſelle, liv. i. cap. 11. (6) Epiſt. ad Chriſt. Mentzalium, 


(i) Hiſt. Sui Temporis, cap. 71. 
(4) In Methodo medendi quo in Indiis Orientalibus oporter uti in cura morborum illic vulgo 


ac popnlariter graſſantium. 


(1) Dec. III. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
(m) Diſſert. de Origine Morborum Venereorum inter Sinias. Ad Calc. tom. i. 


8 De Morbis Venereis, lib, i, cap. 11. | 
Mm m 2 | | diſcaſe 


| Forneau, a French Jeſ uit, learned, accurate, and experienced in 


Chineſe books written in Chineſe characters, which were eſteemed by 


1 
! 
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DISSERT. diſeaſe was not peculiar ſolely to the iſland Haiti, or Hiſpaniola, . but 


Ws alſo common to many regions of the old continent, and, perhaps, to 
all the equinoctial countries of the world in which it prevailed - from 
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antiquity. This ingenuous confeſſion, from a perſon ſo well informed 
on this ſubject, and beſides fo prejudiced againſt America, as well as the 


| teſtimonies above mentioned, are ſufficient to demonſtrate, that although 


we ſuppoſe the French evil to have been anciently exiſting 'in the 'new 
world, nothing can be adduced on this ſubje& by the Europeans againſt 
America, that cannot be ſaid by America againſt many countries of the 
old world, and that if the blood of the Americans was corrupted, as 
M. de Paw would argue, that of the Aſiatics ane Africans was not 


more wholſome. 10 2c 


Dr. Aſtruc adds, that from thoſe countries of Aka ha Africay in 
which the French evil was endemic, it might be communicated by 


commerce to the neighbouring people, though not to the Europeans; 
becauſe, the torrid zone having been deemed uninhabitable, there was 
no commerce between thoſe countries and Europe. But who is iguo- 
rant of the commerce which Egypt had for many centuries' with the 
equinoctial countries of Aſia, and on another fide with Italy? Why'there- 
fore, might not the Afiatic merchants have brought along with their drugs 
the French diſeaſe into Egypt, and from thence the Venetians, Genoeſez. 
and Piſans, carry it into Italy, as they had for along time a continhal 
commerce with the city of Alexandria, in the ſame manner as other 


Europeans carried into Italy from Soria and Arabia, the leproſy and 


ſmall-pox? Beſides, among the many Europeans, who, from the twelfth 


century forward, undertook to travel into the ſouthern: countries of 


Aſia, namely B. di Tudela, Carpini, Marco Polo, and Mandeville ; 


amongſt whom ſome, as M. de Paw fays, advanced as far as China, 


might not one bring with him on his return to Europe, the infection 
from thoſe Afiatic countries? Here we do not treat of what actually 
did happen, but only of that which might have happened. 

The French evil might not only paſs from Aſia, but alſo from A- 
frica into Europe, before the diſcovery of America ; as the Portugueſe, 
thirty years before the glorious expedition of Columbus, had diſcovered 


a great part of the equinoctial countries of Africa, and carried on com- 
merce there. M ight not ſome Portugueſe, therefore, infected thence with 


* 
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the: French evil, communicate it to his country people, and in courſe 1 . nnd 
to other nations df Europe, as poſſibly did happen from what we ſhall a. 
fay preſently ? Dr. Aſtruc may thus obſerve, by how many channels the 
French evil might be communicated to Europe without the interyen- 
tion of. America,: — ancients ee the torrid zone Ne 
GTG (01077) 0248 
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BEFORE we handle this Wilton it is reverſe ſay a little on 
the nature and pfryſical caũſe ef lis difſtemper.: The French diſtemper 
ſs, according to phyffeians, # ſpecies of icachexia, in which) the lymph, 
and particularly the wWheyiſh part of it, aſſumes, x ſingular thiekneſs 
and äcrunbony. The vnerenl'poiſon, days fſtruo (ohm is of & ſalt; or 
rather acid alt; © corroſive; and fixed itature It gecaſians the conden- 
ſution and acritmony of the lymph; and from. thence: proceed the in- 
flammations, warts, ulcers, erofions, / ber, gra 152 _ other horrid 
Fmptoms: known: to phyſicians. L - Eottatils: - TE SITES © 
This poiſow,' | when*commmmunicated tola ſourih nds auch not to be 
conſidered, ſays this autherꝭ 4s a new? humour added to the natural 
humours, hut rather as a mere dyſcraſa, or vicious quality of the na- 
tural humours, which TY 8 from their 1 . are — 
| pep falts. - | 
Almoſt all phylclans have been perſuaded, that! this: ends: can not 
ariſe otherwiſe than by means of contatgion communicated by the ſemi- 
nal liquor, or by milk, or ſaliva, or fweat, or by contact with vene- 
real ulcers, & c. But we preſume to muintain, that the French evil 
can poſitively: be produced in man, without any contagion or commu- 
nication with. thoſe infected; becauſe it can abſolutely be generated in 
the ſame manner as it was generated in the: firſt perſon who. ſuffered 
it; ſuch perſon could not get it by contagion, becauſe he would: not 
in that caſe; been the firſt who ſuffered it, but from another cauſe- 
wy! different”; J IAA * a ſimilar cauſe, whatever it was, ſome: 
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cachexia might have been produced without contagion, in other ind: 
viduals of the human ſpecies. This is true, ſays Aſtruc in Americh. 
or another ſuch country, but not in Europe. But whereforc ecempt 
Europe? Becauſe, ſays this author, the caufes which could at firſt 
have occaſioned. this evil in America, do not take place _ and 
what are thoſe cauſes ? Let us examine them. 

In the firſt place Dr. Aſtruc ſays Ip) that the air ought not to be 
numbered among the cauſes, as although it might occaſion other diſor- 
ders in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, it could not cauſe. the venerell diſ- 


eaſe, becauſe the Europeans who for two hundred years and upwards 


inhabited that iſland have not contracted that diſtemper but by means 
of contagion; and the air is not at preſent different to what it waz 
three huntlred years ago: and if it ſhould be different, at preſent, at 
leaſt it was not ſo in the beginning of the fifteenth century. We 
ought, therefore, to make no concluſions - from the air in treating of 
the origin of this evil. Although Dr. Aſtruc excludes the air from 
the number of the cauſes: of the French evil, he has recourſe to it in 
open contradiction to himſelf, in another place. 

Two cauſes alone are aſſigned by Dr. Aſtruc; theſe are food. ood 
Heat. As to food, he fays, that the inhabitants, of Hiſpaniola, when 
their maize, caſava, &c. was ſcarce, fed on frogs, worms, bats,” and 
Such like ſmall animals. With reſpe& to heat he affirms, that the 
women of hot countries are much afflicted with acrid, and, as it were, 
virulent courſes, particularly if they eat unwholeſome food. On that 
ſuppoſition the author ſpeaks thus: Multis ergo & graviſſimis morbis 
+ jindigenæ inſulæ Haiti affici olim debuerunt, ubi nemo a menſtruatis 
„ mulieribus fe continebat: ubi viri libidine impotentes in venerem 
% obviam belluarum ritu agebantur: ubi mulieres, quæ impudentiſſimæ 
v erant, viros promifcue admittebant, ut teſtatur Conſalvus de Oviedo 


"44 Hiſt. Indiar. lib. v. cap. 3. immo eoſdem & plures impudentius 


40 provocabant mepſtruationis tempore, cum tunc incaleſcente utero 


(p) \idetur quidem e numero 3 expungendus aer, qui in Hiſpaniola morbos alios 
Forſan inferre potuit, at vero luem veneream minime. Utique conſtat. Europæos, qui eam 
#nfulam j jam a 200 annis (immo fene 300) incolunt luem veneream ibidem nunquam contraxiſſe 
niſi contagione. Europæi tamen aerem ibidem dueunt & eundem, quem olim ducebant indige- 
næ, & dubio procul eodem gd denen & conſtitutum. . Aſtrug De Morbis Venereis, lib. i. 
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flbidtme magis inſanirent pecudum. more. Quid:igitur mirum varia, 
. hetcrogenca, acria multorum virorum ſemina una confufa, cum a- 
* cerrimo & virulento menſtrud ſanguine mixta intra uterum · æſtuantem 
* & olidum fpurciſſimarum mulierum coercita, mora,. heterogeneitate, 
* calore loci. brevi computruiſſe, ac prima morbi venerei ſeminia con- 
* ſtituiſſe, que: in alios, ſi qui forts. continentiores — 3 
* vere f 

This is the whole: diſcourſe of Dr. Aſtruc on: the origin of the vene- 
real diſtemper, and is full from beginning to- end of falſity, as we ſhall: 
preſently demonſtrate: but allowing that it was true What he fays- 
happened in Hiſpanioha, the ſame thing might have happened in- 


Europe; becauſe as thoſe Americans when they were in want of 
maize and other food. fed on frogs, worms, &c. in like manner te: 


Europeans, when they were in want of wheat and other gòod ali- 


ment,, have been obliged to cat rats, lizards, and ſuch little: 


animals, the excrements of other animals, and even bread- made of 
human bones, which: brought. them. various diſorders. It is ſufficient: 
| to call to mind the horrid famine formerly ſuffered: in Europe, partly: 
by fevere. weather, partly by war. There have been men too there who 
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have, like beaſts, allowed themſelves: to be led. away by intemperate luſt / 


to the moſt: execrable exceſſes... There have always been abandoned 


and filthy women too, and what Plautus · ſaid · might · be affirmed with re- 


ſpect to them, Plus ſcortorum ibi eft,. guam: muſcarumtum, cum cal 
'etur maxumꝰ . Extreme acrid ſeminal fluids, uteri eftuantes and virulent 
«courſes; have never been wanting either. Such eauſes therefore could 
aye produced tire French evil · in Europe, as they, wen it accord- 
ing to- Aſtruc, in America. | id 
«© No,” anſwers this author; they could not; been en thing. 
more temperate in Europe, (he has recourſe to the air, after he had ex- 
cluded it from the number of cauſes of the French evil) non-adeft eadem 
* 7, virvrum ſemine acrimonia, eadem-in menſtruo ſanguine virulentia, idem 
* inutero mulierum fer vor, quales in igſulai Haiti fuiſſe probatum-</t : (the: 
'« proofs of Dr. Aſtruc are no others than thoſe above ſet forth. whence: 
he adds, ) that thoſe ſymptoms cannot be produced there from a fimilar- 
* concourſe of cauſes. Of diſeaſes, and their cauſes alſo, we ou ight | to 


ce Jugs: as of the generation of animals and plants. As lions are not- 
bred 
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DISSERT. * bred in Europe, nor apes propagate, nor parrots build their neſts nor. 
many Indian or American plants grow in Europe, although they- are 
| „% ſown there; in like manner, the French evil could never be pro- 
<*:duced in Europe by theſe cauſes, from whence, as We. have already 
** aid it was, produced in Hiſpaniola; becauſe every clime has its par- 
e ticular properties, and thoſe things which ariſe, in one Flime, Spon- 
** taneouſly can by no art be produced 1 in another; "= as the Pot 98. 
nom omnis fert omnia tellus' _ 

We ſhall grant many things to Dr. Aftruc which 3 not be 
granted to him by any other perſon. We grant that there has never 
been in Europe that abuſe of feminiarum men/truatarum, nor | that. acri- 
mony nor virulence in the fluids of the human body, nor that. hea cat 
| the uterus which he ſuppoſes in, the iſland of Hiſpaniola ; 120 255 
| | the contrary appears from the books of medicine pu ubliſhed in 
|  1aft-two hundred years. We grant to him. that they! Tow no 3 

there of luxurious exceſſes; becauſe to him it appears too much to 

confeſs them to have been in Europe (9); ; and we grant to him alſo, 
that all the women of Europe have been moſt healthy. and chaſte. All 

| that we grant to him, though it. is contradicted b by. ben 
| dommon opinion of Europeans themſelves; Notwithſſan nding, gf 
firm; that the French evil could be generated in, Europe ten e 

cagion; becauſe all thoſe diſorders which Aſtruc ſup poſes to. belong 


| the iſland of Hiſpaniola, could alſo take Pla e in Europe, thou 
if | | they never had been known there. Thoſe chaſte women, induc 
| 


A 


violent ꝓpaſſions, which e common . to all. the ere of. Adam, 85 
might become as incontinent and abandoned as that auth 1. bun the 

| Americans of Hiſpaniola were. Thoſe ſound nd heplthy me men, m oht 

| ndl an aliment as pernicious. as that whichiwas the food o f the, natives 

| | ef Haiti. The human ſperm, which bf itſelf. is verhagrid, 48 Aftruc 
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| ſays, might, by reaſon of unwholeſome food: becpme, more and more fo, 
| until it had that degree of acrimony,, which: produces, the, venereal ail- 
a ment. The wenſes might hecome virulent. either from. ſuppreſſios, 


| or een or many: other cauſes 40. the Aud. or the veſlels. l «i 
| 


1) Sed eſto: 3 in Europa, yenerem: gue impurai, atque in . irc e deer ; 
neque enim contra puguare pl cet, n ea tamen timia videaniun,” OW: De ahi 
Venereis, lib. 1. cap. 12. ; . I $1.8 77 Ls Ft 1 13 
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pears from the letters of Chriſtopher Columbus, quoted by his learn- DISSERT. 
od ſon D. Ferdinand, that he landed the firſt time in Hiſpaniola, on * . 


the 24th of December, 1492, becauſe a veſſel of his miſerable fleet had 
ſtruck upon 8 fand bank; that all the time he remained there from the 
24th of December to the 4th of January, they were employed in get- 
ting the wood and timbers of the veſſel up from the ſand, to ere& a 
little fortreſe, in which he left forty men, and embarked that ſame day 
with the reft of his people for Spain, to bear the news of the diſco- 
very of that new wotld. All the circumſtances of their arrival in that 
iſland do not allow us to ſuſpect, that the Spaniards had opportunity 
to have ſuch commerce with any of the. American women as to 
depart infected by them. Their mutual admiration of each other, the 
ſight- of ſo many new objects, and the very ſhort ſtay of only eleven 
days, which were employed in the great fatigue of getting up -the 
-wreek, and erecting that fort in ſo much haſte, after the inconveni- 
encies of the longeſt and the moſt dangerous voyage which had ever 
been performed, make a conjecture of this kind entirely improbable. 
It is not leſs improbable, from the ſilence of Columbus himſelf, his 
ſon D. Ferdinand, and of Peter Martyr d'Angheira, who in deſcrib- 
ing the ſufferings of that voyage, ſay nothing of ſuch a diſtemper. 
hut although we ſhould. grant, that thoſe Spaniards who returned 
from the firſt voyage were infected by the French evil, we ſhould Rill 
fay, that the contagion of Europe did not proceed from them, ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of ſome reſpectable authors then living. Gaſ- 
pare Torrella, a learned phyſician above mentioned, ſays, 1 in his work, 
entitled, Aphroayfacum (r), that the French evil began in Alverne, a 
province of France, very diſtant from Spain, in 1493. B. Fulgoſio or 
Fregoſo, doge of Genoa, in 1478, in his curious work, entitled, Di#a 
 Fa#aque Memorabilia, and printed in i 509, affirms (5), that the French 
evil began to be known two years before Charles VIII. came into Italy. 


(7 Incepit hæe maligna zeritudo i in ia anno M. CCCCXCIII. & fic per contagio- 
nem pervenit, &c,, 

(s) Biennio antequam in Italiam Carolus (VIII.) Falte, nova ægritudo inter mortales de» 
tecta fuit, cui nec nomen, nec remedia Medici ex veterum Auctorum diſciplina inreniebang, 
varie, ut regiones erant, appellata. In Gallia Neapolitanum Anna morbum, at in Italia 
Gallicum appellabant, . Lib. i. cap. 4. ſect. ultimo. 
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He came into Italy, in September 1494, therefore that evil was known 
ever ſince 1492, or at the lateſt in 1493, that is, ſome years: before 
Columbus returned from his firſt voyage. Juan Leone, once a Mahv- 
metan, a native of Granada in Spain, vulgarly called Leone Africans, in 
his deſori ption of Africa, written in Rome, under the pontificate of Leo 
X. after he was converted, ſays, that the Hebrews, when driven from 
Spain, in the times of Ferdinand the Catholic, carried the French evil 
into Barbary, and infected the Africans; on which account it was 
then called the Spaniſh evil (t). The edi& of the Catholic kings reſ- 
pecting the expulſion of the Hebrews, was publiſhed in March 1492, 
as Mariana ſays, allowing thenr'no. more than four months to fell all 

their effects, if they did not chuſe to catry them along with them 

and in the following month, another edict was publiſhed by T. Tor- 
quemada, inquiſitor- general, in which it was prohibited to Chriſtians, 
under the heavieſt penalties; to treat with the Hebrews, or to, furniſh 
them with proviſions after the term preſcribed by the king fo that all 
but thoſe who became, or feigned to be Chriſtians, were compelled to 
quit Spain, before Columbus ſet out to diſcover Ametica, as he did 
not weigh anchor before the 3d of Auguſt that year ; the French 
evil, therefore, began in Europe before America was diſcovered.: We 
find beſides, among the poetry of Pacificus Maximus, a poet of Aſ 
coli, publiſhed in Florence, in 1479, ſome verſes, in which he de- 
ſcribes the gonorrhea virulenta and venereal ulcers which he. Jeffered ; 
occaſioned by his exceſſes (u). 

Oviedo, not content with affirming, that. the French evil.came 3 
Hiſpaniola, attempts to prove | it. - Behold his firſt proof. 1. That 
Lorrid complaint of the biles is cured by tbe guaiac um better than any 
ether medicine; and Divine mercy where it permits evil for our ſins, 
Wenn there, in reps fo us, a remedy. i this argument could 


(7 uin mali ne nomen quidem ipfis Africanis notum erat ante quam Hifpanidrum Rex 
Ferdinandus Judzos omnes ex Hiſpania proffigaſſet: qui ubi in patriam jam redufſent, Czperunt 
miſeri quidam ac ſeeleratiſſimi Ethiopes cum illorum mulieribus habere commercium, ac ſic 
tandem veluti per manus peſlis hzc per totam ſe ſparſit regionem, ita ut vix fit familia, quz 
ab hoc malo remauſerit libera. Id autew fibi firmiſſime atque indubitate perſuaſerunt ex Hiſ- 
pania ad illos tr. ſmigraſſe. Quamobrem & illi morbo Malum Hi . 0 nomine alne- 
retur) indiderunt. Lib. 1. 

(2) Hecatalegii, lib. iii. Ad Priapum et lib. viii. ad Mentulam. We do not copy the 
verſes on account of their tndece::ey, 


hold, 
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kold, we ſhould conclude, that Europe, rather than Hiſpaniola, was 


the native country of the French evil: as many perſons know that ned W 


the moſt powerful remedy againſt that diſorder is mercury, which is 
common in Europe, but has not been found in Hiſpaniola, nor known 
by the Indians: it is certain, that as ſoon as the French diſeaſe ap- 
peared in Europe mercury was employed, and that Carpi, Torella, 
Vigo, Hoock, and many other famous phyſicians of that time, made 
uſe of it, although it was diſcredited afterwards by the indiſcretion of 
fome empyrics, and grew for ſome time into diſuſe. Guaiacum was 
not firſt made uſe of until 1517, twenty-five years after the diſcovery 
of the French evil. Sarſaparilla began to be employed in 1535, and 
China root about the ſame time; and ſaſſafras a little after. 
The other proof by Oviedo, for he only offers two, is, that among 
the Spaniards who returned with Columbus from his ſecond voyage in 
1496, was D. P. Margarit, a Catalonian, who,” he ſays, was ſoail- 
ing, and complained ſo much, that I do believe he felt thoſe pains 
« which perſons infected with ſuch diſtempers feel, though I never ſaw 
ce pimple in his face. A few months after in the ſame year, this ail 
e ment began to be felt amongſt ſome proſtitutes z for, at firſt, the diſ- 
N was confined to low people. It happenedafterwards, that the 
great captain was ſent with a large and fine army into Italy, . and 
«among thoſe Spaniards who went in this force were many infected with 
<« this diſtemper ; from whom, by means of women, &c. ſuch are Ovi- 
edo s proofs; which have not merited even this mention. 
M. de Paw thinks he has gained the argument, and 8 
the truth of the common opinion, from the teſtimony of Roderigo 
Diaz de Iſla, a phyſician of Seville, whom he calls a contemporary 
author, as he thinks his teſtimony deciſive; but Diaz was neither a 
contemporary author, having written ſixty years after the diſcovery of 
the French evil, nor does his account merit any faith, He ſays, that 
the firſt Spaniards, when they returned with Columbus from Hiſpa- 
niola, in 1493, carried the contagion to Barcelona where the court 
was then held; that this city u as the firſt infected; that it made ſuch 
havoc there, that prayers, faſting, and almſgiving were appointed to 
appeaſe the anger of God; that Charles of France, baving gone 
Ke Fear after into Italy, certain Spaniards who were infected there, 
Nn n 2 | or 
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invaſion of king Charles, gave the French the infection. But we 
know from hiſtory, that no regiment, either ſound or infected, nor 
any other Spaniard were ſent into Italy before Charles went out of Na- 
ples with his army, then infected, to return into France. With reſ- 
pect to the contagion of Barcelona, we know that when Columbus 
arrived, Oviedo was then at that place. But if that which the Se- 
villian phyſician relates is true, Oviedo, who was fearching every: 
where for proofs to confirm his extravagant opinion, would moſt un- 
queſtionably have alledged the havoc occaſioned there, thoſe prayers, 
faſtings, and charities, and not have made uſe. of thoſe miſerable proofs 
of guaiacum, and the complainings of Margarit. But beſides, the French 
evil is ſtil more ancient than that epoch in Europe, as we have al- 
* explained. 

It appears, that the phyffeians of Seville in thaſe times were che 
worſt informed with reſpect to the origin of the French evil; as Ni- 
colas Monardes, a phyſician alſo of that city, and contemporary of Diaz, 
gives ſo fabulous an account of it, that we cannot read it without loſ- 
ing all patience. He ſays, that in the year 1493, in the war of 
Naples, between the Catholic and the French kings, Columbus ar- 
« rived after his firſt diſcovery of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, and brought 
« with him from. that iſland a multitude of Indians,. men and women,, 
*. whom he carried to Naples, where the Catholic king then was, af-- 
e ter the wan was over. And as there was peace between the two 
Kings, and. the armies communicated together, when Columbus 
came there with his Indian men and women, the Spaniards began. 
to have commerce with the Indian women, and the Indians with: the 
* Spaniſh women, and in. that manner the Indian men and women, 
infected the Spaniſh army, the Italians, Germans, &.“ Who 
could believe, that a literary Spaniard would disfigure the public facts 
of his own nation, which occurred not more than eighty years before, 
ſo much that not one of his propoſitions is correct; but when he means 
to diſparage America he loſes all regard to truth. It is certain and. 
notorious, that there was no war between Spain and. France in 14933 
that the' Catholic king: was not then in Naples, but in Barcelona,. nor 


recovered of his wounds which he had received from a mad. perſon ;; 


that 
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that Columbus did not bring with him a multitude of Indian men and 
women, but only ten men; that Columbus did never come into Italy 
after his glorious expedition that __ — he "Ag with him 
never ſaw Italy. 

After having made the moſt dikgest enquiry;; we diſcover no- 
grounds for believing, the French. evil. came from America into Eu- 
rope; we rather find ourſelves induced to believe it as well as the ſmall- 
pox, was brought from Europe to America. 1. Becauſe, neither Co 
lumbus, in his journal, nor his ſon; in the life of his renowned fa- 
ther, Who ſaw thoſe countries, and noted their peculiarities,. make: 
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mention of the French evil, although they relate minutely the hard- 


ſhips and" ſufferings of the firſt voyages. Neither is there any men- 
tion made of it in the hiſtories of thoſe countries written by Peter 


Martyr of Angheira (x), an author contemporary with Columbus, and. 
well informed, having been prothonotary to the council of the Indies, 


aid abbor of Jamaica. Oviedo, the firſt who attributed that diſtem- 


per to America, did not go there till twenty years after the iſland 


Haiti had been inhabited by the Spaniards. What we ſay of. the ſi- 


lefice of theſe authors reſpecting the Atitilles, we may alſo ſay of that 
of the firſt hiſtorians of the other countries of America: - 2. If Ame 


rica had been the real native country of the French evil, and if the 
Americans had been the firſt who- ſuffered it, it would have been more 
prevalent there than in any other country, and the Americans would 
Have been more ſubject than any other natioh to that evil; but this 
is not the caſe. Of the Indians of the Antilles we can fay nothing; 


for it is now two. centuries ſince they have been totally extinct: but 


among the preſent inhabitants of thoſe iſlands, that contagion is leſs 
frequent than. among the people in. Europe, and. ſeldom. appears but: 
where there are a great concourſe of ſoldiers and ſeamen, In the ca- 
pital of Mexico, fome Whites and Indians are infected with the vene-- 
real diſorder, but very few in proportion to the number of the inha- 
bitants. In other great cities of that vaſt kingdom, the contagion is 
extremely rare, and in ſome it is hardly known; but in thoſe ſettle- 


(x) Of all things which were 1 from the Weſt Indies belonging to the art of medi 
ine, Part i. cap: 9. 
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DISSERT, ments of Americans, where there is no reſort of ſeamen or ſoldiers, 
the diſtemper is never ſeen or heard of. With reſpe& to South A- 
merica, we have been informed by perſons of accuracy, ſincerity, 
and great acquaintance with thoſe countries, beſides what we have 
known ourſelves, that in the provinces of Chili, and thoſe of Para- 
| guay, that diſtemper.is extremely uncommon among the whites, and 
never ſeen among the Americans. Some miſſionaries who have re- 
ſided ſome twenty, others thirty years among different nations of A- 
= .merica, agree in affirming, that they have never ſeen a pon infecbed 

| | with that diſeaſe, nor ever known that any was. 
As to. the provinces. of Peru and Quito, Ulloa ſays ( 7) that en 
| in thoſe countries the venereal diſtemper is common among the whites, . 
| and other races of men, it is very rare. to. ſee an Indian infected. Ame 
rica, therefore, is not the parent of that diſeaſe, of that evil, as has 
g been vulgarly, ſaid, nor ought ſuch a diſtemper, as -M. de Paw would 

inſinuate, to be, conſidered as a conſequence of the corru pted blood, 
and vitiated conſtitution of the Americans. 

What then is the native country of the French evil; as it neither 
derives its origin fram Europe nor America? We do not know. But 
in the midſt of uncertainty if we may be allowed to conjecture, we ſuſ- 

| pet that contagion to have come from Guinea, or ſome other « equi. 
noctial country of Africa. The very learned Engliſh phyſician syden⸗ 
. ham was of this opinion (3), and it is ſtrengthened by what is affirmed 
1 by Battiſta Fulgoſio, an eye-witneſs of the beginning of the French 
evil in Europe. He ſays, in the work which we have already Cited (a), 


SF that the French evil was brought from Spain into Italy, and fr om E- 


£ of . 4 * 


| < ) Tt appears, that this author has confounded the French evil with the ſeurvy; for 17. : - 
| no that Dr. Giulio Rondoli Peſareſe, a famous phyſician of Sierra, affirmed. to a perſon of 
| credit, that amongſt many who were thought infected with the French evil, and whom 4 
1 cured, he had not found any who was really infected with that diſtemper ; but that all were ſeor- 
| -butic, aud,that he had ſucceeded in curing them, by uſing the remedies for the ſcurvy. {,. 
| (2) Sydenham aftirms in one of his letters, that the French eval is as forcign to America as to! 
| Europe, and that it was brought there by the Moors from Guinea; but it is not true, that the! 
| Moars brought it to. America, for the diſtemper was known befors they were brought to el 
aniola. 
f * (a) Quæ peſlis (ita enim viſa eſt.\ primo ex Hiſpania in Traliam alata ad Aiſpanos ex Fthio- 
1 | pia, brevi totam terrarum orbem e. Fulgo. Dit, 2 ANOVY, Memorab. lib. 
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thiopia into Spain. Aſtruc pretends that Fulgoſio means America, DissERT. 
under the name of Ethiopia. This is a curious method of ſolving a - 
difficulty. But who ever called Ethiopia America? We know, on 
the contrary, that it was common among the authors of that century, 
to give the name of Ethiopia to any country inhabited by black men, 
and to call ſuch men. Ethiopians ; ſo that the natural ſenſe of the 
words of Fulgoſio is, that the French evil was brought from the equi- 
noctial countries of Africa into Luſitanian Spain, or Portugal; but: 
this we dare not take upon us to maintain, unleſs we had made more 
enquiries, and obtained ſtronger proofs from authors of faith. and- 
authenticity. » 
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